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Commerce"  on  Julj  1,  1946,  It  was  stated  tfa at  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relatione  was  an  la^ortant  organisation  and  many  of  its  writers  and  specialists 
base  held  higi  positions  in  the  State  Department*  Ihe  article  pointed  oat 
that  many  pf  the  top  officers  are  not  Communists  hat  that  gradually 
Communists  have  infiltrated  into  the  Institute  md  use  its  publications  to  ^ 
express  Russian  policies.  Jhe  article  pointed  out  that  EDWARD  wfciRnR, 
Mrector  General  of  the  Pacific  Council  of  the  Ihstitate  teHrSeST^TKe 
TmpricatL.apcietjr^for.Eussj aaJ£allsg»  previously  oallsd  ftissian  War  Relief,  1 - I 
*1ad  been  associated  with  such  front  organisations/  as  ^ -4* 

Vrf-Tt-  H also  stated  that  FREDERICK  YaNDBEBIL V 
was  Secretary  ofthe^  American  Council  ofthelnS^tK^^^^^aS^^^^ars 
ana  was^at  the  United  Rations  San  Francisco  ^opference  as  a representative 


f the  Institute  and  also  as  a writer  for  thi 
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1W8  ond  1939*  ; Sh.  m 

*£*""£“»  **»»<*}  »39  nod  1940  and  «riiu?to  tt. 

*••*  «»»t  oheptor  of  Fijbt  for  Freedom  u well  u in  the 

*•“•*•  »•  »“  » prominent  .ember 
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ter  of 

ahe  was  a Captain' In  the  Los 


ague  of  Aeerlcm  «r 


1940,  from  3332  Deranda  Slri7 uSe^J^rhS  fS^8* 

,,  JwS?  “tU1'*11‘f  . ^ “•“*•  <*  Court  on  M«h  22,  1940,  Tin.  i£S£;  «o. 

*r°2**nt  ^ocks  at  theheadquartere  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
?h?t  *e**«nine  of  the  Ghaiber  ofCoameroe  'offices  Wnt^  m7  ■ 
Joe  Angeles,  diselosed  thatthere  ore  ▼ery  fee  callers 
®^tthe  headquarters  of  the  Institute  end  that  wet  of  these  .f 

■'^^^t^!!rr9d  •ith*r  4°  the  Institute bj  the  Foreign  Trade  PiTialsm  of  the  ra»— **— ' 
Co~ ”•  « a»  ihetltmte  tethi. 

1H—  «*MT  ?e  ^ other  offico  w>*er  at  the  IhstituU  heMroarters  besides 
Mias  DAHL  is  a woman  about  fifty  years  of  age  who  dwirea  «1«7  p««irami 

”S‘^ra^ioD.of. 1411011  was  i85ued  to  MOlS^OLOKON.  5657  Sunset 
^.n^rJSHlsvard,  Hollywood.  A cheek  of. the  Isgistry  bf-9fftSri  reflects  that 
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lUUDr  30LCMOH  registered  on  April  6,  1944*  f*om  5657  Sunset  Boulevard, 
stating  that  aha  was  a housewife  and  had  baan  bora  In  and  naturalised 

by  marriage  .to  a eitisan  of  the  Unitad  States  prior  to  Saptaabar  22,  192 2* 

It  was  farther  shown  that  aha  married  SZIlUtO^LCMOB  on  January  11,  1922,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  There  is  no  other  identifiable  information  con- 
cerning MOLLS!  SOLCUCN  In  the  Los  Angelas  files. 

'*Nl/  The  spot  checks  have  disclosed  that  on  February  3 mid  May  8,  1947, 
P b\ JKRJ^NK  called  at  the  Institute  headquarters  and  conferred  at  length 
with  SCKJ  A jTOIflWMB  is  a Director  of  the  Institute  and  further 

information  concerning  him  is  e*t  fearth  later.  •.  ;-r . 

— - " ^ • i ..  /;V!" ^ ^ r"  ~ . 


'■'"4ke  Southern  California  Division  Sponsored  a luncheon  in  honor  of 
HlhlAM  L^gjaiaMP,  Secvetexy-CecMral  «f  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 
5€~the  Clark  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles  on  Hay  17,  1946.  Also  sponsored  was  a 4 
round  table  conference  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angelba 
Religious  Conference  Building  on  Friday,  June  14,  1946,  oonceming  dependant 
territories  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  American  interest  mid  policy.  The 
Southern  California  Division  also  participated  in  the  conference  at  AaUoawr 
on  the  Mon ter«»y  Peninsula  fra*  December  13  to  15,  1946,  ooaoeming  "Ihe 
CXitlook  for  Reconstruction  end  Develop— nt  in  Asia  and  Its  Significance  for 
Destem  America"  • Publicity  indicated  that  the  presiding  offioer  of  this 
conference  was  Mr.  OGNAID  1C.  HEL3CN.  ■ 
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Background 

According  to  the  December,  1946,  issue  of  "Pacific  Affairs",  which 
is  published  quarterly  by  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1 East  54th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York,  the  "Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  is  an  un- 
official and  non-political  organization  founded  in  1925  to  facilitate  the 
scientific  study  of  the  peoples  of  the  Paoifio  area.  It  is  composed  of 
autonomous  National  Councils  in  the  principal  countries  having  important 
interests  in  the  Pacific  area,  together  with  an  International  Secretariat. 

It  is  privately  financed  by  contributions  from  National  Councils,  corpora- 
tions, and  foundations.  The  Institute,  as  suchr  does  not  advocate  policies 
or  doctrines  and  is  precluded  from  expressing  Opinions  of  national  or  inter- 
national affairs.  It  is  governed  by  a Pacific  Council  composed  of  members 
appointed  by  each  of  the  National  Councils**  £/©©—  £ %f  70G-& Q ^ 

Organizational  Setup  and  Officers  v 


The  Pacific  Counoil  is  made  up  of  the  following  members: 


CIsssHbi! 

Bscfcssify  on: 
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R.  J.  F.  Boyer  (Australia)  ALN ’-.I 

Captain  R.  G.  Cavell  (Canada)  ®531SIS  TO  US- 
Hu  Shih  (China)  SSOQK 

Paul  Emile  Naggiar  (France) 

F.  H.  Visman  (Netherlands-Nether lands  Indies) 

G.  R.  Powles  (New  Zealand) 

Conrado  Benitez  (Philippines) 

E.  Zhukov  (U.S.S.R.)- 

Sir  Andrew  IfeFadyean  (United  Kingdom) 

Robert  G.  Sproul  (United  States) 


AT.w  ItWJmATtOH  CONTAINED 
HEREIN  TO  UNCLASSIFIED  EXCEPT 
msss  shook  otheswse. 
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COPIES  DESTROYED 

s 1 JAN  18 1974 


The  Comrittee  Chairmen  are: 

P.  E.  Corbett,  Chairman 

R.  J.  F.  Boyer,  Chiang  Mon-Lin,  F.  H.  Visman,  E.  Zhukov, 
Vioe-Chairmen  ' 

Edward  C.-  Carter, .Chairman,  Finance 
Grayson  Kirk,  Chairman,  Programme 
Sir  George  Sansom,  Chairman,  Researoh 
J.  J.  L.  Duyvendak,  Vice-Chairman,  Research 

-.v  / . - 

The  organization  has  the  following  National  Councils: 

Australian  Institute  of  International  Affairs; 

Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs; 

China  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations; 

Comite  d ’Etudes  des^oblemes  d^KoiJiq^;  

Netherlands-Nether lands  Indies  Council,  Institute  of 
)YED  Paoific  Relations; 
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New  Zealand  Institute  of  International  AffairJpfaTwTTk 
Philippine  institute  of  Pacific  Relations; 

Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs; 

U.S.S.R.  Council,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations; 
American  Council,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

*rv»e .ipie,  j 

Karoh  28,  1946,  the  following  persons  were  eleoted  officers  of 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations: 

Chairman,  Robert  G.  Sproul 
Executive  Vice  Chairman,  Edward  C.  Carter 
Vioe  Chairmen,  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  Mortimer  Graves, 
Henry  R.  Luce,  Ray  layman  Wilbur 
Treasurer,  Brooks  Emeny 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Tillie  G.  Shahn 
Secretary,  Lawrenoe  Morris 

The  Executive  Committee,  which  was  elected  is  as  follows: 


Chairman  ex  officio,  Robert  G.  Sproul. 

Executive  Vice  Chairman,  Edward  C.  Carter. 

John  Curtis 
Arthur  Dean 
Frederick  V.  Field 
Lawrence  Morris 
Harriet  Moore 
Donald  Straus 

Owen  Lattimore  1 0-  0>  ‘/7oO  — 

Following  the  election  of  the  above  listed  officers,  in  April  1S46 
the  organization  claimed  a membership  of  1900  individuals.  * * * 

Edward  C.  Carter^has  been  associated  with  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
I*"' ■ ^or,a  number  of  years.'  He  is  probably  better  Iqnown,  however,  as  the 

former  head  of  the  Russian  War  Relief  in  the  United  States J Carter  has  traveled 

extensively  in  JUiina,  T — a - - • 

Soviet 


— I**  artiole  which  appeare^^h^Ne^eaderJ^S^SS^" 

_ ..  r®flec-t®d  that  Carter  was  one  of  the  four  members  of  the  Russian  War  * 
attack  !naRussiaDir80t0rB  ^ end°r8ed  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  prior  to  Germany's 


mm. 


..  . . T Frederick  Vanderbilt  Field,  .who  is  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee 

lltT™  t“®titute  of  Pacific  Relations,  has  also  been  associated  with  this  organi 
£ « number  of  years^  ^eld  is  an  assistant  editor  of  the  magazine 

tfth/SV  a publication, -under  Comnunist  influence,  and  he  has  contributed 

ec  : °?  l*r  Eastern  affairs.  He  has  also  been  associated 
wi.n  t..e  Jef.erson  School  for  Social  Science  in  New  York  City;  which  is  known 
to  be  sponsored  by  Communists. 
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„ . ^ Jield  has  a}S0  been  prominently  active  in  the  affairs  of  numerous 

Communist  front  organization,  such  as,  the  American  Peace  Mobilization  the 
:crr-  Council  of  American  Soviet  Friendship,  and  the  Council  for  Pan 
American  Democracy. 

¥ ....  9"®“  Lattimore,  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  one  time 

* epoiih^cal  adviser  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Ee  has  also  been  the 
editor  ox  “Pacific  Ax  fairs*  which  is  the  official  organ  of  this  organization 
and  has ^in  addition  edited  a number  of  publications  and  books  published  by 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  According  to  a bulletin  put  out  by  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  in  April,  1946,  three  staff  members  left  for 
Tokyo  where  they  planned  to  remain  for  some  months  working  under  General 
LacArthur  on  a research  study  of  problems  on  Japanese  reconstruction.  These 

— of*  the Ame r ican  C ouns e 1 Staff;  Thomas  Arthur~BiIT^ 
g?".  Andrew- fra djdan^ef  .*ke_  staff- of 

-i^5^rl|y  has  been  a member  of  the  Research  Conrdttee  of  the  Institute 
o^  Pacific  Relations  for  a number  of  years. 

■o  , o TixoQaf  B— ■SS5-vms  formerly  employed  as  an  economist  by  the 

Columbia  fI°?nomc  Welfarer^shington,  D.  C.  He  was  educated  at  Rutgers  and 
Columbia  diversities.  From  1924  to  1928  he  traveled  extensively  through 
China  where  he  was  employed  as  a teacher.  From  1928  to  1942,  Bisson  was  a 
member  of  the  Research  Staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  in  New  York 

artful  It*  S®Verftl  books  on  his  travels  and  numerous  magazine 

rticles,  three  of  which  appeared  in  the  magazine  "Soviet  Russia  Today.* 

Le-nuf S fTitlT  rT£S  describe  3isson  as  * sponsor  of  the  AmericL 
gue  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  a Communist  front  group.  Ee  is  also  said 

th<\A“rio“  Committee  for  Anti-Safi  Literature,  the  New 
inference  Against  War  and  Fascism,  and  the  American  Comnittee  for 
^on-. articipation  m Japanese  Aggression,  all  of  which  were  reported  to  be 
Cojsnunist  infiltrated.  He  has  also  served  as'  a member  of  the  editorial  board 

LtfVT21*6'  Amerafia''»  Published  by  Philip  Jaffe  and  Kate  3'itchell 
both  of  whom  were  arrested  in  1945  and  charged  with  conspiracy  to  steal  secret 
Government  documents  from  various  Government  Agencies.  * 

^ . . Albh°Ufh  bh®  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  has  had  a number  of 

prominent  individuals  on  its  3oard  of  Officers,  such  as,  Heniy  R.  Luce 

Va£i1ii*r  “d  *Life"  “agazines;  Ray  Iyman  Wilbur;  Admiral  Ee^iry  E. 

fb9rfiA  4t  has  been  sported  that  • number  of  persons  act in 
the  affairs  of  the  Communist  Party  have  infiltrated  the  organization  and 
havebecome  active  within  the  organizational  structure  of  this  group.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  reported  that  the  Institute  maintains  regional  centers 

1fesbi“Eton»  D*  C.,  Honolulu,  Seattle,  Milwaukee,  eastern 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Los  Angeles.  . wwi-wra. 


Communist  Connections 


Qoo-  4i Woo -So) 


•pacific  V’  New  York  World  Telegram,  under  the  headline 

■Pacific  Institute  Accused  of  Communist  Ties  in  Court  Action**  related  that 
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an  action  -was  being  brought  in  the  New  Y ork  Supreme  Court  by  Alfred  * - 

Kohlberg,  importer  of  1 West  37th  Street,  New  York  City,  charging  tha^RSW 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  was  being  dominated  by  Communists  and 
demanding  that  the  organisation  give  him  a copy  of  its  membership  list 
in  order  that  he  might  circularize  the  members.  During  the  bearing 
Kohlberg  offered  an  eighty-eight  page  pamphlet  to  support  his  oharge 
that  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  was  following  the  Communist  lines. 

On  November  20,  1946,  the  New  York  Times  carried  an  article 
stating  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  before  Justice  Bernard  L.  Shientag 
whioh  would  allow  Alfred  H.  Kohlberg  to  circularize  the  membership  of  the  * 
Institute,  to  support  hie  plan  to  investigate  charges  of  Communism  in  the 
organization.  Kohlberg  circularized  the  members  and  press  accounts  recently 
indicated  that  the  members  voted  against  Kohlberg’ s plan  to  investigate 
charges  of  Communism  in  the  organization,  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 


■^1 


T_  „ , y16  time  Riilip  Jacob  Jaffe.  -was  apprehended  by  Special  Ascents 

on  June  6,  1945,  he  identified  various  names  appearing  in  his  address  book. 

The  name  of  Annie  Blumenthal  he  identified  as  having  formerly  worked  for  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  He  also  identified  the  name  of  F.  Tanagna 
as  an  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations*  employee.  Kate  l&tchell  when  apprehend- 
» a°vise^  that  she  was  the  Associate  Editor  of  Amerasia,  along  with  Philip 
Jaffe  . She  related  that  information  for  publication  in  Amerasis  was  obtained 
from  various  sources,  and  that  one  William  L.  Holland,  an  official  of  the 

and  a representative  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
had  given  her  information  upon  his  return  from  China.  She  stated 

* ^ qm6  firSt  W6nt  to  WDrk  for  the  ^titute  of  Pacific  Relations  in  June 
or  1933.  In  January  of  1934  she  became  private  secretary  to  Edward  Carter 
Secretary  General  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  She  said  that  she 
made  many  trips  with  Carter  to  the  Far  East  from  1936  to  1940.  She  said  that 

"I®  * r!S6Rr0h  W0rk6r  f0r  the  Iasti^e  of  Pacific  Relations  and  from 
19.0  to  1942  worked  for  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  on  a part-time 
basis.  ^She  further  stated  that  in  1940  she,  along  with  several  other  employees 

Political  Relata-°ns»  and  several  persons  from  the  Foreign 

u v Assooiates  8taff  became  affiliated  with  Amerasia,  and  since  1940 
she  had  been  associate  editor.  x»«*u 


With  regard  to 

e pointed  out  that  he  -was  also  arrested  in  connection  .* 
with  the  Jaffe  oase  and  indicted  for  the  same  offense  as  Jaffe. . However 
the  Department  of  Justice  on  February  15,  1946,  entered  a nolle  prosequi 
in  the  oase  against  Roth,  ■ ’ 


* H,  ..  . . atove  connections;  have  been  set  out  as  examples  of  the  close 

Relationship  existing  between  Communists  and  Communist: sympathizers  and 
^embers  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  The  Bur eJu^Ses  2f lent  - 

t^e^*actrtStZetl0\haS  56en  Und6r  periodic  instigation ince  194  g?  ‘due 
to  the  fact  that  a number  of  persons  active  in  the  affairs  '§t  Comsunist 

movements  have  managed  to  infiltrate  the  organization  and’ become  active  within  it 
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Ox  particular  interest  in  the  Philip  Jacob  Jaffe  base,  was  the 
information  obtained  indicating  that  restrictive  information  was  in  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Arthur  Bisson,  specialist  on  Far  Eastern  relations, 
employed  by  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Eolations,  who  was  a close  contact 
of  Philip  Jaffe  . 

The  publication  "Plain  Talk®  has  referred  to  the  Conmunist 
[ connections  of  this  organization  in  the  December,  1946  issue,  in  an 
article  entitled  "The  Institute  of  Pacific  Eolations— Tokyo's  Axis", 
and  in  the  January,  1947,  issue  in  an  article  entitled  “Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations — Carter's  Pink  Pills."  QoO~  faif  7f>o- 
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SINKIANG  SURVEY 


By  Members  of  the  Welter  Hines  Page  School  of 
International  Relations,  Johns  Hopkins  University 


ClNKIANG,  IN  CHINESE  CENTRAL  ASIA,  is  part  of 
the  focal  area  where  the  frontiers  of  China, 

. Soviet  Union,  Afghanistan,  India,  and  Tibet 
adjoin  or  approach  each  other.  An  important 
characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  world,  long 
known  as  the  " Heart  of  Ada,”  is  that  political 
frontiers  cut  across  the  distribution  of  peoples. 
Groups  which  are  identical  or  closely  akin  to  each 
other  in  language,  religion,  and  other  cultural 
characteristics  live  next  door  to  each  other  but 
tender  different  sovereignties,  a circumstance  which 
accentuates  comjnfisbns  between  'different  eco-~ 
nomic,  political,  and  social  systems  and  competing 
propagandas. 

n Postwar  studies  in  America  have  emphasized 
"area  studies”  but  have  tended  to  overlook  the 
importance  of  mixed  zones  in  which  two  or  more 
typical  areas  meet.  Inner  Asia  is  conspicuously  a 
subject  for  " inter-area  studied ’ rather  than  for 
"area  studies,”  and  Sinkiang  exemplifies  the  prob- 
lems of  subject  matter  and  method  that  must  be 
dealt  with  in  a study  of  this  kind. 

The  "Heart  of  Asia"  and  Hs  Peoples 

Cinkiano  is  China’s  westernmost  province.  It  is  the 
largest  in  area  but  among  the  smallest  in  popula- 
tion. It  is  also  one  of  the  least  Chinese  in  ethnic  com- 
position: non-Chinese  outnumber  Clunese  about  nine- 
teen to  one.  The  province  constitutes  an  outer  frontier 
woe  which  is  separated  from  China  proper  by  an  inner 
frontier  rone  of  Mongols,  Moslems,  and  Tibetans.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  separated  from  Soviet  Central  Asia 
«nd  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  only  by  interna- 
tional boundary  lines  that  are  non-ethnic,  but  politically 
extremely  sensitive. 

With  an  area  of  some  600,000  square  ap- 


proxhnately  double  that  of  Texas,  Sinkiang  has  a 
population  of  only  about  3,700,000,  about  half  that  of 
New  York  City.  The  province  is  bisected  horizontally 
by  the  lofty  range  of  the  Tien  Shan.  To  the  south  of 
these  mountains  lies  the  Tarim  basin  and  to  the  north 
the  Jungarian  depression.  Both  are  hedged  in  by  the 
Gobi  desert  in  the  east  and  by  mountains  on  the  other 
toreesides.  Yet  both  areas,  particularly  the  Jungarian 
depression,  have  served  as  highways  for  the  exchange 
of  goods  and  the  passage  of  peoples  between  the  regions 
to-  tS®  and  those  to  the  west.  Because  of  this  the 
province  is  characterized  by  a strD^  heteri^neky  m 
population.  7 

The  Tarim  basin  comprises  a low  desert  which  at  its 


lowest  point  is  actually  below  sea  Rwil.  It  is  fringed  on 
the  north,  west,  and  south  by  high  mountain  ranges. 
In  the  lowland  areas  the  annual  rainfall  approaches 
zero.  The  mountain  heights  receive  more  moisture  and 
.seasonal  melting  of  the  upland  snows  and  glaciers 
sends  streams  pouring  down  into  the  central  desert,  .the 
soil  of  which  is  suited  to  cultivation  if  given  sufficient 
water.  As  a result  the  edge  of  the  desert  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  is  dotted  by  a series  of  oases 
which  together  form  a “U”  with  the  open  end  toward 
the  east.  »• 

The  oases  vary  in  size  according  to  the  amount  of 
water  that  can  be  diverted  for  agricultural  purposes 
before  the  rivers  lose  themselves  in  the  desert.  They 
are  connected,  like  beads  on  a string,  by  two  arterial 
roads,  one  skirting  the  lower  side  of  the  Fien  Shan,  the 
other  the  northern  edge  of  the  Tibetan  plateau.  Both 
converge  in  the  west  at  the  city  of  Kashgar.  The  second 
of  these  roads  was  the  one  travelled  by  Marco  Polo 
on  his  journey  to  Cathay;  it  is  the  more  difficult  and 
hence  the  less  favored  of  the  two.  The  Fien  Shan  road 
b especially  important  because  it  connects  with  Jun- 
garia  in  the  north  and  Kansu  in  the  east. 

Major  Population  Groups 

About  three  quarters  of  the  population  of  Sinkiang 
Ires  in  the  oases  of  the  Tarim  basin  and  most  of  it  is 
concentrated  in  the  west.  About  ninety-five  percent  of 
this  southern  oasis  population  is  a non-Chinese  people 
THal  has  Evolved  historically  "’Ey  *the  "merging  'an " 
mdigenous  population  with  successive  waves  of  invaders. 
Some  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  area  spoke  an 
Iranian  tongue  and  others  a non-Iranian  Indo-Euro- 
pean language.  After  many  centuries  of  war  and  in- 
vasion, they  were  conquered  in  the  ninth  century  A.D. 
fey  the  Uighurs,  a Turkic  people  from  northern  Mon- 
golia, and  were  subsequently  converted  to  Islam  by 
missionaries  from  the  west.  The  majority  of  the  present 
population,  to  whom  the  name  of  Uighurs  has  re- 
cently been  re-applied,  while  classified  as  Chinese  citi- 
zens or  subjects  are  actually  Turkic  in  speech  and  Mos- 
lem in  religion. 

Though  the  Uighurs  have  now  acquired  an  ethnic 
uniformity,  they  have  not  yet  achieved  political  unity. 
Local  loyalties  delay  the  emergence  of  a “national” 
Uighur  loyalty,  for  each  oasis  community  is  virtually 
self-contained  in  its  economic  life  and  is  separated  from 
others  similar  communities  by  stretches  of  forbidding 
dhsert.  The  growth  of  political  cohesion  among  the 
Uighurs  is  further  impeded  by  the  lack  of  a modem 
middle  class  and  by  the  predominance  of  an  antiquated 
agrarian  order.  Economic  and  social  changes  are  tak- 
ing place,  however,  and  nationalistic  feeling  has  begun 
to  manifest  itself. 

The  people  .next  in  numerical  importance  to  the 
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Uighurs  in  routheft^/Aikiang  are  the  KirghiV  They 
number  only  about  65,000,  however,  in  contrast  to  the 
approximately  2,700,000  Uighurs  in  the  Tarim  basin. 
Like  the  Uighurs,  to  whom  they  are  ethnically  related, 
the  Kirghiz  are  Turkic  in  speech  and  Moslem  in  reli- 
gion. But  unlike  their  sedentary  lowland  neighbors,  the 
Kirghiz  are  a nomadic  people  who  live  for  the  most 
part  in  the  mountain  fringes  of  the  Tarim.  Most  of 
them  inhabit  the  ranges  to  the  west  along  the  Sinkiang- 
Soviet  frontier,  where  they  often  form  the  majority 
of  the  local  population.  They  belong  to  the  same  na- 
tional group  as  the  Kirghiz  in  the  neighboring  Kirghiz 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Like  other  nomadic  peoples 
along  the  frontiers  of  Sinkiang,  the  Kirghiz  tend  to 
ignore  international  boundaries  unless  coerced  by  higher 
authority.  Their  custom  is  to  migrate  between  winter 
and  summer  pastures,  which  may  be  on  different  sides 
of  the  international  frontier.  In  time  of  unrest  or  war, 
they  easily  revert  to  migration  on  a large  scale.  Thus, 
during  the  Civil  War  in  Russia  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Soviet  regime  in  Central  Asia,  groups  of 
anti-Soviet  Kirghiz  crossed  the  frontier  into  Sinkiang. 
Subsequently  groups  of  nomads  passed  into  Soviet  terri- 
tory, attracted  by  the  autonomy  granted  to  the  Central 
Asian  nationalities  by  the  Soviet  regime. 

Interposed  among  the  Kirghiz  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Sinkiang  are  the  Tajiks,  a remnant  of  the 
indigenous  Iranian  population  of  the  province.  They 
are  a sedentary  people  who  form  the  majority  of  the 
“population  hjtHhe  Ta*kurg«i>  .district.  They  apeak  an 
Iranian  tongue,  adhere  to  the  Ismaili  sect  of  the  Mos- 
lem faith,  which  acknowledges  the  Agha  Khan  in  India 
as  its  head,  and  belong  to  the  same  national  group  as 
the  Tajiks  in  the  adjacent  Tajik  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public. 

River  Valleys  to  the  North 

Even  more  than  the  Tarim  Basin  and  its  mountainous 
rim,  the  regions  which  make  up  the  rest  of  the  province 
are  characterized  by  a high  degree  of  ethnic  and  geo- 
graphic diversity.  On  the  whole  these  regions  are  less 
arid  than  those  to  the  south.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Altai 
to  the  north,  the  Fien  Shan  to  the  south,  and  the 
miscellaneous  ranges  to  the  west,  the  moisture  is  suf- 
ficient to  create  excellent  grazing  lands.  In  addition  to 
irrigated  agriculture  there  is  even  some  dry  farming, 
particularly  in  the  river  valleys  along  the  Soviet  fron- 
tier. 

Along  this  frontier,  which  rarely  follows  the  water- 
shed, three  important  rivers  have  their  source  in  Sin- 
kiang and  their  main  course  in  Soviet  territory.  They 
are  the  Black  Irtish,  the  only  Sinkiang  river  whose 
waters  reach  the  sea;  and  the  Ili  and  the  Emil,  which 
are  routes  of  communication  between  Soviet  and 
Chinese  territory. 

FAR  EASTERN  SURVEY 


The  broad  and  fertile  Ili  valley  is  enclosed  between 
two  arms  of  the  Tien  Shan  which  open  toward  the 
west  into  Soviet  territory.  It  thus  forms  a distinct  region 
which  has  closer  geographic  ties  with  Soviet  territory 
than  with  Sinldang  itself.  Its  forests,  mines,  rich  moun- 
tain pastures,  and  fertile  arable  lands  offer  the  best 
prospects  for  economic  development  north  of  the  Tarim 
basin.  At  present,  however,  the  valley  supports  an 
agricultural  and  nomadic  population  of  less  than  half 
a million. 

The  Hi  valley  has  never  enjoyed  a sufficiently  long 
period  of  peace  and  sound  administration  to  permit 
exploitation  of  its  resources.  It  has  been  fought  over 
during  the  successive  waves  of  migration  and  was 
largely  depopulated  in  the  18th  century.  The  present 
population  of  die  area  is  exceedingly  mixed.  The  lar- 
gest single  group,  forty-three  percent  of  the  total,  con- 
sists of  Kazakhs.  These  are  a generally  nomadic  peo- 
ple of  Turkic  speech  and  Moslem  religion,  related  to 
die  Uighurs  and  Kirghiz  and  belonging  to  the  same 
ethnic  group  as  the  Kazakhs  in  the  neighboring  Kazakh 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

Kulja  or  Ining,  die  main  city  in  the  Ili  valley,  con- 
tains several  thousand  Chinese  and  White  Russians. 
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Other  inhabitants  of  the  area  include  settled  Manchus, 
Taranchi,  and  Dungans.  The  Manchus  are  survivors  of 
imperial  garrisons  which  managed  to  survive  the  mas- 
sacres following  the  1911  Revolution  because  they  had 
taken  to  the  land.  The  Taranchi,  whose  name  means 
“cultivators,”  are  Uighurs  whose  forebears  immigrated 
from  the  Tarim  basin.  The  Dungans  are  Chinese-  speak- 
ing Moslems  of  mixed  Turkic  and  Chinese  stock.  In 
addition  to  these  sedentary  groups  there  are  a number 
of  nomadic  Mongols. 

The  Emil  valley,  which  contains  the  important  fron- 
tier town  of  Chuguchak  or  T’ach’eng,  is  a kind  of 
small-scale  Ili.  Its  chief  population  groups  comprise 
Kazakhs,  Manchus,  Taranchi,  Dungans,  and  Mongols. 

Heterogeneity  likewise  characterizes  the  oases  strung 
into  an  east-west  line  along  the  northern  foothills  of 
the  Tien  Shan.  These  population  islands  are  not  as 
densely  inhabited  as  those  in  the  Tarim  basin,  but 
neither  are  the  intervening  areas  of  thin  grassland  as 
difficult  of  passage  as  the  desert  areas  farther  south. 
They  are  often  inhabited  by  mixed  groups  of  Uighurs, 
Dungans,  and  Chinese,  with  occasional  further  admix- 
tures of  Kazakhs,  Mongols,  and  other  peoples. 

Apart  from  the  oases  north  of  the  Tien  Shan  and 
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&e  nver  valleys  In  the  west,^\rest  Df  northern 
Smkiang  is  Inhabited,  if  at  all,  ocSy^y  nomadio  herds- 
men like  the  Kazakhs  and  the  Mongols.  The  former 
are  scattered  mainly  along  the  length  of  the  Soviet- 
Smkiang  frontier  as  far  north  as  the  Altai  and  as  far 
south  as  the  Tien  Shan.  The  Mongols  are  also  widely 
dispersed  over  the  northern  section  of  SinlriaT.g  a few 
of  them  have  even  pushed  across  the  Tien  Shan  in  the 
region  of  Karashar.  The  most  important  Mongol  group 

however,  is  that  which  inhabits  the  Altai  region  in 
the  north. 

The  traditional  pasture  lands  of  some  of  the  Western 
Mongols  and  some  of  the  Eastern  Kazakhs  straddle  the 
fnmti»  between  Sinkiang  and  the  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic.  As  the  frontier  is  not  clearly  jt 

frequently  happens  that  a Mongol  or  Kazakh  group 
customarily  uses  summer  pastures  in  territory  claimed 
by  Mongolia  and  winter  pastures  in  territory  rJa,wi 
by  China  as  part  of  Sinkiang,  thereby  accentuating 
nontier  disputes.  6 

Within  the  ethnic  diversity  of  Sinkiang,  the  Uighurs 
constitute  eighty  percent  of  the  total  population.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Kazakhs,  who  comprise  only  about 
nine  percent,  are  politically  the  most  assertive,  especially 
m the  Hi  and  Altai  regions.  All  the  remaining  groups 
together  constitute  a mere  eleven  percent  of  the  total 
According  to  a survey  taken  in  1940-41  by  the  Sin- 
toang  provincial  government,  the  population  of  3,700,- 
000  is  made  up  as  follows: 


Population 

Uighun 
Kazakhs 
Chfncse 
Dugui 
Kirghiz 
Mongob 
White  Russians 
Manchui 
Tajiks 
Taranchi 


)mtion  op  Sinkiang,  1940-41 
2^00,000 

319.000 

202.000 

92.000 

65.000 

63.000 

13.000 

12.000 

9.000 

5.000 


Thus  the  Chinese  in  Sinkiang  constitute  no  more 
*nan  five  percent  of  a population  that  is  between  ninety 
and  ninety-five  percent  Turkic  in  language,  Moslem  in 
religion,  and  non-Chinese  in  ethnic  composition.  Yet  the 
concentration  of  Chinese  in  key  oases  along  the  main 
road  connecting  Sinkiang  with  China  proper  provides 
powerful  support  for  their  commanding  position  in 
^province  They  are  most  densely  congregated,  to- 
gether with  thar  strongest  garrison  forces,  in  Urumchi 
(Tihua),  the  capital  city.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  Chinese 
m the  province  are  concentrated  (and  isolated)  there, 
forming  thirty-six  percent  of  the  population. 

Urumchi  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  vital  east-' 
west  highway  through  the  Jungarian  Basin.  It  also 
commands  the  best  traverse  from  northern  Sinkiang 
•cross  die  Tien  Shan  to  the  rich  oases  of  southern  Sin- 
Mang.  By  holding  this  city  the  Chinese  control  not  only 
the  administrative  center  of  the  province  but  also  its 
•teatcgic  key  point 

■*  . • ■ J -»  , * 


PROBLEMS  OF  POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


As  an  echo  of  the  T aip’ing  Rebellion  in  the  middle 
°f  the  nineteenth  century,  Moslem  revolts  spread 
throughout  northwestern  China.  In  Sinkiang,  rebellion 
involved  reversion  to  a primitive  stage  of  feudalism. 
Power  was  seized  locally  by  families  which  were  already 
influential,  or  by  adventurers  like  Yakub  Beg.  The 
order  was  quickly  regrouped  in  feudal  pyramids,  with 
a military  strong  man  at  the  top  and  the  key  positions 
under  him  held  either  by  his  relatives  or  by  men  whose 
relationship  to  him  was  one  of  personal  military  loyalty. 

These  revolts  were  suppressed  by  Tso  Tsung-t’ang, 
one  of  die  loyal  Chinese  officials  erf  the  Manchu  Em- 
pire. When  Sinkiang  had  been  reconquered,  Tso  Tsung- 
t’ang  advocated  that  it  be  administered  indirectly,  as 
a group  Of  tributary  territories,  each  under  its  own  focal 
rofor.  The  recommendation  was  disapproved  by  the 
Imperial  Court,  which  adopted  the  standard  of  direct 
provincial  administration  on  the  suggestion  of  one  of  Tso’s 
subordinates.  Thus  h was  that  Sinkiang  ( Hsin-chiang , 
New  Frontier)  became  a province  of  China  ira? 

Sinldang’s  administrative  history  is  colored  by  a pe- 
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culiar  Chinese  blend  of  bureaucracy  and  feudalism.  The 
province  was  dominated  by  the  families  of  civilian  and 
military  officials  who  had  accompanied  Tso  Tsung- 
t’ang,  while  an  important  part  in  trade  was  played  by 
merchant  families  from  Tientsin  whose  ancestors  had 
®bo  accompanied  his  armies. 

In  1911  the  provincial  administration  was  »alr^ 
over  almost  intact  by  Yang  Tseng-hsin,  a member  of  the 
Mnumstration,  who  ruled  as  a frontier  warlord;  As 
Governor,  he  was  in  fact  self-appointed,  his  “appoint- 
ment’ by  the  National  Government  merely  a tactful 
recognition  of  that  fact 

Yang  Tseng-hsin,  a native  erf  Yunnan,  was  murdered 
m 1928.  He  was  succeeded  by  a subordinate.  Chin  Sbu- 
jen,  native  of  Kansu,  whose  “appointment”  was  au- 
tomatically regularized  by  the  National  Government. 
Moslem  insurrections  began  in  1932.  Chin  Shu-jen  fled. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Sheng  Shih-ts’ai,  a native  of  Liaon- 
ing, Manchuria,  who  had  originally  reached  the  prov- 
ince as  a military  advisor  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  He  had  had  ho  real  power  until 
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he  seized  it  in  time  of  trouhle.Tp accession  marked 
the  passage  of  power  from  the  hands  of  the  old,  en- 
trenched bureaucratic  families,  but  did  not  mean  the 
penetration  of  National  Government  authority  into 
Smkiang,  since  the  Government  had  not  sent  him  to 
assume  authority  on  its  behalf,  but  merely  recognized 
him  when  he  had  assumed  authority  for  himself. 

_In  1911,  after  troubles  within  the  province  and  com- 
plicated negotiations,  Sheng  resigned  as  Governor  and 
returned  to  China.  He  was  succeeded  by  Wu  Chung- 
hsin,  the  first  Governor  (“Chairman”)  of  Sinkiang 
since  1911  ever  actually  appointed  and  sent  by  the  Na- 
tional Government.  After  further  internal  troubles,  Wu 
was  succeeded  by  General  Chang  Chih-chung— in  1945 
as  the  personal  representative  of  the  Generalissimo  and 
in  1946  as  Governor  (“Chairman”)  of  the  province. 
In  1947  he  was  replaced  as  governor  by  Masud  Sabri, 
an  Uighur  native  of  the  province  but  a protege  and  ap- 
pointee of  the  C.  C.  Clique  in  the  Kuomintang.  General 
Chang  continued  as  representative  of  the  Generalis- 
simo’s Northwest  Headquarters. 


Internal  Chinese  Administration 

The  history  of  Chinese  administration  in  Sinkiang 
has  two  aspects:  internal  and  external. 

Internally,  Chinese  administration  involved  drastic 
interference  with  native  traditions.  The  society  of  the 
Uighurs,  the  major  agricultural  group,  was  dominated 
by  a petty  gentry  or  nobility.  (Neither  term  corresponds 
exactly  to  Western  usage.)  These  families,  which  may 
be  described  as  “dominant,”  rather  than  “ruling,”  but 
which  included  two  old  “ruling”  families  in  Qomul 
(Hami)  and  Lukchun,  owned  land  outright  but  also 
had  traditional  rights  to  tribute,  personal  services,  and 
corvee  labor  exacted  from  people  whose  land  the 
dominant  families  did  not  claim  to  “own.” 

As  in  the  case  of  the  British  in  India  the  Chinese, 
when  they  imposed  a new  system  of  land  taxes,  based  on 
new  surveys  and  the  registration  of  deeds  of  individual 
ownership,  brought  about  a new  stratification  of  prop- 
erty and  of  social  classes.  The  transformation  was  not 
simultaneous  all  over  the  province,  nor  was  it  equally 
complete  in  all  districts,  but  the  result  was  in  general 
a doubling  of  the  burden  of  tax  and  tribute.  The  land 
tax  demanded  by  the  Chinese  bureaucracy  was  fanned 
out  to  native  begs  (the  “nobility,”  or  “gentry,”),  who 
m addition  managed  to  continue  to  exact  traditional 
tribute,  sendees,  and  corvee  labor.1 


1 A',5wl“  traveUer  20  y**"  *80  observed  that  “the  people 
were  plundered  in  order  that  their  ruler*  might  grow  rich/!.  . 
the  were  far  too  content  with  their  present  position.  . . 
“Tf  “ kePt  Chinese  well  supplied  with  money 
and  did  not  bother  them,  no  question  was  asked.”  W.  Bosshard 
Politics  and  Trade  in  Central  Asia,"  Journal  of  the  Central 
Aston  Society,  London,  1929,  Vol.  16,  pt.  4,  pp.  437-438. 
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In  trade,  Chinl^nerchants  and  bureaucrats  ac- 
cumulated wealth  in  the  form  that  has  come  to  be 
aUed  bureaucratic  capital”  in  China  proper.  The 
official,  abandoning  to  some  extent  the  traditional  prac- 
tice of  “squeeze”  by  collecting  more  than  the  legal 
taxes,  turned  instead  to  the  profits  of  trade.  By  ex- 
tending his  protection  to  a merchant,  the  official  could 
rebeve  him  of  the  burden  of  taxes  and  imposts.  Tfte 
protected  merchant,  shielded  from  the  competition  of 
unprotected  merchants,  could  buy  at  a<  minimum  and 
sell  at  maximum  profit.  As  a further  step,  officials 
set  up  enterprises  nominally  belonging  pa  the  provin- 
cial government,  the  profits  of  which  were  actually 
drawn  off  by  themselves  and  their  merchant  partners, 
ince  these  methods  reduce  the  bargaining  .power  of 
toe  original  producer,  who  cannot  sell  to  competitive 
bidders,  they  favor  exports  against  imports  and  drain 
wealth  from  the  territory  affected. 

Such  practices  tend  to  combine  economic  monopoly 
with  nepotism.  Yang  Tseng-hsin,  though  in  comparison 
with  his  successors  regarded  as  a shrewd  man  who  col- 
lected golden  eggs  without  killing  the  goose,  posted  his 
relatives  all  over  the  province.  Chin  Shu-jen,  his  suc- 
cessor, appointed  his  two  brothers  to  the  highest  mili- 
tary posts  and  put  his  valet  in  command  of  a regiment. 
Nepotism  implemented  monopolies  in  such  valuable 
exports  as  furs,  wool,  gold,  and  jade.  In  the  1920s, 
fifty-one  percent  of  trade  capital  in  Urumchi  (Tihua) 
was  in  the  possession  of  Chinese  officials,  thirty-seven 
percent  m the  hands  of  agent-merchants,  and  only 
twelve  percent  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  natives.2 

Another  feature  of  Chinese  administration  has  been 
its  heavy  reliance  on  promoting  conflicts  of  interest,  in 
order  to  prevent  unity  of  the  ruled  against  the  rulers. 
In  four  regions  there  were  four  different  currencies,  a 
device  which  prevented  concentration  of  remittances 
for  political  purposes.  At  different  periods  Turkish- 
speafang  Moslems  were  favored  against  Chinese-speak- 
ing  Moslems,  or  Mongol  nomads  against  Kazakh 
nomads;  and  such  favoritism  was  reversed  when  it 
seemed  expedient.  Even  the  partnership  between  Chi- 
nese officials  and  Chinese  merchants  was  subject  to 
check;  because  Tientsin  merchants  dominated  the  ex- 
pwt  trade,  Tientsin  men  were  not  appointed  to  high 
official  posts.  6 


Foreign  Policy 

Until  1944  external  policy  was  characterized  by  two 
closely  related  working  principles.  In  the  first  place, 
Russia  was  treated  simply  as  Russia,  regardless  of  in- 
ternal differences  between  Tsarism  and  Bolshevism.  In 
e secon  place,  the  National  Government  was  treated 


2 Figures  from  M.  Nemchenko,  "The  Colonial  Regime  and 
^ranan  Relations  in  Sinkiang,"  Ptoblemi  Kitaya,  Moscow, 
1931.  Nos.  8-9  (3-4),  p.  181.  (In  Ru*ian.)  ’ 
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almost  as  if,  like  Russia,  it  were/r%eign  power.  Pleas- 
ant political  relations  and  prcvJble  trade  relations 
were  kept  up  in  both  directions,  but  without  allowing 
political  or  military  penetration  from  either  side;  while 
trade  in  both  directions  prevented  economic  control 
ftom  other  direction.  In  pursuance  of  these  principles 
Yang  Tseng-hsin,  an  exceptionally  cautious  and  conser- 
vative man,  refused  to  join  the  cordon  sanitairc  around 
Russia.  Anti-revolutionary  Russian  troops  who  re- 
treated into  Sinkiang  were  not  allowed  to  use  it  as  a 
“ se,  were  disarmed  and  passed  on  through  the 

province  into  China.  Conversely,  when  the  Chinese  Gen- 
eral Feng  Yu-hsiang  was  on  good  terms  with  Russia, 
he  was  forced  to  receive  his  supplies  from  Russia 
through  Mongolia,  being  refused  the  right  of  transit 
through  Sinkiang. 

The  tong-maintained  status  quo  began  to  break 
down  in  1932.  The  Governor,  Chin  Shu-jen,  more 
rapacious  and  less  able  than  his  predecessor  Yang 
Tseng-hsin,  tried  to  increase  his  revenues  by  increasing 
the  land  tax,  which  led  to  a revolt  in  Qomul,  the 
largest  eastern  oasis.  This  revolt  encouraged  an  in- 
™°n  °[rth,e  Province  by  Ma  Chung-ying,  a young 
Chinese  Moslem  adventurer  from  Kansu  whose  political 
ideas  did  not  go  beyond  military  aggrandisement  and 
hatred  for  infidel  Chinese,  but  who  was  accompanied 
by  Japanese  advisors  (the  degree  of  whose  real  in- 
fluence  has  never  been  determined).  Rebellion  against 
tile  Chinese  bureaucracy  combined  with  warfare  be- 
tw:en  Turkish-speaking  and  Chinese-speaking  Moslems 
the  raiding  of  settled  communities  by  nomads,  and’ 
clashes  which  occurred  between  Turkish-speaking  no- 
mads and  Mongols. 

Out  of  this  confusion  Sheng  Shih-ts’ai  emerged  to 
power,  as  already  described,  with  the  aid  of  Russian 
Mms,  Planes,  and  troops.  Subsequent  events  indicated 
that  the  Russian  policy  was  to  re-establish  a stable 
Chinese  regime,  not  to  set  up  native  regimes  in  place 

of  the  Chinese  regime  or  to  rule  through  a controlled 
Chinese  agent. 


cTdtCLT  ^ied-fEc0n0m!c  advancement  in- 

U*\d  ^development  of  an  oil-field  and  refinery,  op- 
erated by  Russians.  r “ 

A second  phase  began  in  the  period  when  the  Rus- 
sians were  hard-pressed  at  Stalingrad.  Many  Chinese 
assumed  at  this  time  that  Russia  would  either  collapse 
or^  permanently  crippled.  On  this  assumption  Sheng 
hih-ts  ai  attempted  to  readjust  his  relations  with  China- 
but  he  did  not  reinsure  his  political  position  by  making 
allowance  for  the  contingency  that  Russia  might  re- 
main strong  enough  to  relieve  him  of  the  necessity  for 
complete  dependence  on  China.  In  order  to  ingratiate 
lmself  quickly  and  thoroughly  with  the  Chinese  Na- 
tional Government,  which  he  had  previously  treated 
ataost  as  a foreign  power,  he  suddenly  reversed  all  his 

in^lTAaeS-  Wh°ksale  "**•*»  were  made,  includ- 
ing both  Chinese  and  natives  who  had  been  on  friendly 

terms  with  Russians.  The  new  cordiality  between  Chi- 
nese and  natives  was  obliterated.  The  Russians  made 
no  attempt  to  protect  or  support  any  group  within  the 

CTe‘  JDStf d>  “ 1943  **  ****«"  all  techno- 
logical and  other  advisors  and  stripped  such  installa- 
tions as  the  oil  fields  and  refineries. 


Rufe  of  Sheng  Shih-fs'ai 

As  an  administrator,  Sheng  Shih-ts’ai  was  both  shrewd 
and  crude.  In  the  first  phase  of  his  rule  the  war-time 
paralysis  of  China  prevented  him  from  following  the 
traditional  policy  of  balancing  trade  with  China  against 
trade  with  Russia.  Being  already  so  strongly  beholden 
to  Russia,  however,  he  needed  some  basis  of  support 
other  than  Russia.  He  sought  this  basis  in  improved 
relations  between  the  native  peoples  and  his  administra- 
tion. A considerable  degree  of  native  self-organization 
and  representation  was  allowed.  To  increase  their  ability 
to  exercise  the  rights  conceded  to  them,  young  men 
and  women  were  sent  to  Russia  for  technological  as 
well  as  administrative  training.  Education  within  the 
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Loss  of  Provincial  Autonomy 

Sheng  Shih-ts’ai  thus  destroyed  the  traditional  care- 
ful balance  in  Sinkiang  policies.  Having  deprived  him- 

Sfl  JTTCfT  fy  0ther  SUpP°rt  from  ^ Russian 
«de  of  the  lend  which  had  been  considered  essential 
y his  conservative  predecessors,  and  having  deprived 
himself  of  the  new  kind  of  support  from  the  non-Chi- 
nese population,  which  he  himself  had  built  up  to  a 
previously  unknown  degree,  he  faced  without  support 
what  Smkiang ^administrators  had  traditionally  regarded 
as  the  third  danger”— the  ability  of  the  Central  Gov- 

^ aUt°n0my  °f  Ae  Provincial 

regime  To  tlus  danger  he  succumbed  in  spite  of  a des- 
perate  last-minute  bid  for  protection  from  Russia,  in 
wtoch  n is  reported,  he  jailed  200  officials  from 
Chungkmg  and  “asked  Generalissimo  Stalin  to  incor- 

SSJ?  The  Ch®  S,°? ‘ Uni°n’”  “ 

. '.  The  Chinese  Central  Government,  true  to  its 
principle  of  giving  internal  consolidation  a priority 
over  the  war  front  against  Japan,  then  detached 
troops  with  good  equipment,  including  American  trucks 
and  planes  which  were  in  desperate  shortage,  and  took 
over  the  province.  Sheng  was  “shoe-homed”  out  of 
power  and  deposited  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
. orestry,  traditionally  a powerless  po6t  for  an  of- 
ficial not  quite  in  open  disgrace. 

The  Nationa!  Government  then  appointed  to  Sin- 
ang  Wu  Chung-hsm,  tong  associated  with  the  Com- 

*“<■  dcSpatch  from  Sinkiang  in  Sew  York 

S,TptCrob'r  23>  1*7.  The  despatch  added  that 
Generalissimo  Stalin  '“refused.” 
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mission  for  Mongolian  and  TibetaUy^airs  and  sym- 
pathetic to  the  policy  of  high  press\^/  absorption  of 
non-Chinese  frontier  nationalities  into  the  Chinese  ma- 
jority advocated  by  the  C.  C.  Clique  within  the  Kuomin- 
tang.  Features  of  this  policy  arc  deliberate  neglect  of 
education  in  non-Chinese  languages  and  other  measures 
for  denationalizing  the  non-Chinese  peoples. 

It  did  mat  take  long  for  administration  in  this  spirit 
to  generate  revolt.  A new  leadership  for  revolt  was  now 
at  hand.  Men,  and  a few  women,  who  had  seen  self- 
government  at  work  in  the  Soviet  Republics  of  Central 
Asia  and  wl»  had  had  some  experience  of,  administra- 
tion during  the  brief  period  of  relative  progressivism 
under  Sheng  Shih-ts’ai,  were  unwilling  to  submit  to 
the  suppression  of  nationalism.  Resistance  to  the  CC 
policies  had  its  main  geographical  center  in  the  Ili 
valley  and  drew  a great  part  of  its  fighting  strength 
from  the  Kazakh  tribes  of  the  Ili  valley  and  the  Altai 
region. 

Resistance  was  formidable  enough  to  force  the  recall 
of  Wu  Chung-hsin  and  his  replacement  by  Chang  Chih- 
chung,  a representative  of  the  Political  Science  clique, 
rivals  of  the  CC  clique  in  the  Kuomintang.  Under 
Chang  Chih-chung  the  Chinese  administration  suc- 
ceeded, by  compromise  and  conciliation,  alternating 
with  the  careful  application  of  force  only  under  con- 
ditions that  made  sure  of  success,  in  terminating  armed 
resistance  almost  everywhere  except  in  the  Ili  valley. 
The  Kazakhs  of  the  Altai,  under  Usman,  a nationalist 
leader  who  is  anti-Russian  as  well  as  anti-Chinese,  broke 
off  relations  for  the  time  being  at  least  with  the  Ili 
nationalists. 

The  Ili  resistance  is  now  known  as  the  “Eastern 
Turkistan  Republic”  movement.  Discussion  of  the  de- 
rails rf  thi'  movement  must  await  the  analysis  of  ma- 
terials in  Uighur  and  other  languages  which  are  now 
being  translated  and  analysed.  In  general,  it  can  be  said 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  movement  in  Ili,  sympathetic 


to  Russia  and  geogr^Hcally  in  contact  with  Russia, 
resembles  the  moveme^/ior  autonomy  in  Azerbaijan 
which  was  crushed  in  1947.  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
lations between  the  Chinese  administration  and  the  Ili 
nationalists  resemble  relations  between  the  French  and 
Viet  Nam  and  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indonesian 
Republic.  In  all  three  cases  there  has  been  a negotiated 
agreement  on  general  principles,  followed  by  a dead- 
lock in  the  stage  of  implementation,  followed  by  ef- 
forts of  the  colonial  rulers  to  set  up  native  figureheads 
who  would  look  like  nationalists  but  behave  like  docile 
subjects.  In  Sinkiang,  the  native  figurehead  is  Masud 
Sabri,  who  as  an  Uighur  is  supposed  to  represent  na- 
tionalism, but  as  a wealthy  landlord  is  considered  im- 
mune to  Russian  sympathies  and  therefore  acceptable  to 
the  Chinese  authorities.  The  issue  over  which  the 
Chinese  authorities  and  the  Ili  nationalists  are  dead- 
locked is  the  issue  of  representation.  The  Chinese  main- 
tain that  the  natives  are  “represented”  if  the  Chinese 
appoint  a native  as  governor.  The  nationalists  refuse 
to  consider  themselves  “represented”  until  they  them- 
selves elect  the  representative. 

This  major  issue  is  complicated  on  the  nationalist  side 
by  cleavage  between  radical  democrats,  friendly  to  Rus- 
sia, and  conservatives  who  are  afraid  of  Russia  and  lean 
toward  a Moslem  authoritarianism.  Some  Chinese  ad- 
vocate developing  a Sinkiang  “Pakistan”  grouped 
around  the  most  conservative  Uighur  and  Kazakh 
leaders.  On  the  Chinese  side  the  issue  is  complicated 
by  rivalry  between  the  CC  clique,  which  favors  direct 
repression,  and  the  Political  Science  group,  which  fa- 
vors negotiation  and  caution.  The  balance  of  power 
is  held  by  Sung  Hsi-lien,  commander  of  the  Chinese 
garrison  of  100,000,  who  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  “If  our  first  enemy  is  the  Ili  (Kulja;  also  referred 
to  in  the  press  as  Ining)  party,  our  second  is  the  na- 
tionalist group.  The  nationalists  had  better  forget  their 
slogan  ‘Turkistan  first’  or  there  will  be  trouble.”4 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 


^inkiakg  entered  modem  international  relations  a 
^ little  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago  at  a time 
when  Britain,  moving  westward  and  northward  through 
India,  approached  forces  of  the  Tsar,  spreading  east- 
ward and  southward  from  Siberia.  Tsarist  officers  ad- 
mittedly wanted  to  draw  near  Britain’s  most  sensitive 
frontier,  India.  Thereby  they  would  be  able,  in  future 
periods  of  tension,  to  frighten  Britain,  pin  down  Brit- 
ish troops  in  India,  and  distract  British  attention  from 
the  Black  Sea,  the  area  of  greatest  importance  to  Russia. 
Between  1865  and  1876  Russia  overran  in  rapid  suc- 
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cession  the  Central  Asian  khanates  of  Tashkent,  Buk- 
hara, Samarkand,  Khiva,  and  Khokand. 

Tsarist  officers  also  sought  to  utilize  for  their  pur- 
poses the  intense  anti-British  feeling  which  had  de- 
veloped at  the  Imperial  Court  in  Peking  as  a result 
of  \he  three  Anglo-Chinese  wars  between  1839  and 
1860.  The  Russian  Consul  in  Ili  went  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest in  1860  to  the  local  military  governor  that  China 
revenge  itself  on  Britain  by  attacking  India  through 

4 Reported  by  Frank  Robertson,  Sew  York  Times,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1948. 
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Yunnan  and  Tibet.  The  Impend  6ourt,  pointing  out 
that  Russia  was  not  a disinterested  party,  rejected  the 
suggestion.  That  same  year  Russia  extracted  from  Pek-' 
ing  the  right  to  station  a consul  in  Kashgar  (a  similar 
right  having  been  obtained  for  Hi  in  1851). 

Active  British  concern  with  Sinkiang  followed  the 
conquest  of  the  Punjab  in  the  Sikh  Wars  of  the  1840s. 
The  British  believed  that  their  new  position  in  northern 
India  would  put  them  “in  possession  of  the  key  to  the 
whole  commerce  of  Central  Asia.”* 

They  noted  with  anxiety  the  spread  of  Russian  power 
north  of  the  mountains.  The  view  which  prevailed  in 
- the  1860s,  however,  was  that  the  wisest  policy  was  one 
of  watchful  waiting.  The  British  were  then  debating 
the  much  larger  question  of  their  entire  policy  towards 
the  Manchu  Empire.  The  Manchus  were  struggling 
with  the  immense  T’aip’ing  rebellion  in  south  and  cen- 
tral China  and  Moslem  revolts  throughout  the  north- 
west. If  these  succeeded,  the  British  finally  decided, 
the  position  of  foreign  powers  and  foreign  trade  would 
deteriorate.  The  British  therefore  switched  over  to 
support  of  the  Manchus,  to  whom  in  the  years  after 
1865  British  banks  extended  more  than  a dozen  loans. 
These  helped  finance  the  pacification  force  which  the 
Manchus  sent  to  regain  control  of  China’s  northwest- 
ern provinces,  including  Sinkiang.  The  future  of  Sin- 
kiang was  too  important  to  the  British  in  India  for  them 
to  rely  solely  upon  the  slow  and  uneven  progress  of 
Manchu  arms.  They  therefore  threw  their  support  in 
the  1870s  to  the  strongest  of  the  Sinkiang  rebels  against 
the  Manchus,  the  outstanding  figure  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Central  Asia,  Yakub  Beg. 

Rise  of  Yalcub  Beg 

Yakub  Beg  first  appeared  in  Sinkiang  shortly  after 
1860,  in  connection  with  an  effort  to  reestablish  Khoja 
power.  The  Khojas  had  been  hereditary  Moslem 
potentates  in  the  various  Sinkiang  oases  from  the  fif- 
teenth until  the  seventeenth  century,  when  they  lost 
control  first  to  the  Mongols  and  then  to  the  Manchus. 
When  Manchu  power  in  Sinkiang  was  upset  by  the 
Moslem  uprisings  of  the  1860s,  a descendant  of  the 
Kashgar  Khojas  sought  to  regain  power  and  by  1865 
had  taken  over  Kashgar  and  Yarkand.  His  chief  of 
staff  was  Yakub  Beg,  who  had  fought  against  the  Rus- 
sians in  Khokand.  He  soon  displaced  the  Khoja  prince 
and  reconquered  Sinkiang  as  far  north  as  Urumchi. 

Soon  after  his  establishment  in  power,  Yakub  Beg 
tried  to  buttress  himself  against  the  Manchus  by  secur- 
ing recognition  as  an  independent  sovereign  from  his 
two  powerful  neighbors,  British  India  and  Russia.  The 
British  response  was  much  warmer  than  the  Russian, 
for  just  at  this  time  the  British  were  encouraging  a 
common  Islamic  front  against  Russia,  with  the  Sultan 

5 The  Economist , June  2,  1849. 
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of  Turkey  at  the  he*.J.  When  an  envoy  from  Yakub  Beg 
appeared  in  India  in  1869  he  was  cordially  received. 
A well-staffed  British  mission  under  Douglas  Forsyth, 
a high  Government  of  India  official,  crossed  over  the 
Karakoram  Pass  to  Kashgar  and  in  1874  signed  a 
treaty  with  Yakub  Beg  which  threw  Sinkiang  open  to 
trade  with  India  and  provided  for  the  exchange  of 
ambassadors.  The  Forsyth  Mission  reported  that  Yakub 
Beg  was  securely  entrenched  in  power;  British  strate- 
gists began  to  look  forward  to  setting  up  a protectorate 
over  Sinkiang;  arms  flowed  from  India  to  Yakub  Beg; 
and  in  1876  the  Government  of  India  formally  ratified 
the  Treaty  of  1874.  One  year  later  Yakub  Beg  was 
dead  and  his  power  shattered. 

Relations  with  Russia 

The  Russians  always  regarded  Yakub  Beg  coldly. 
Having  extracted  many  concessions  from  the  Manchus 
they  had  no  desire  to  alienate  Peking.  They  also  felt 
that  Yakub  Beg  might  rally  Moslem  hostility  against 
Russia.  Throughout  the  period  of  Yakub  Beg’s  hege- 
mony the  Russians  carefully  safeguarded  their  basic 
strategic  and  commercial  interests  in  Sinkiang.  Strate- 
gically, their  chief  interest  was  the  Hi  River  valley,  one 
of  the  ancient  inland  highways  to  China,  which  a titled 
Russian  historian  has  termed  as  important  to  Russia 
as  the  Khyber  Pass  was  to  the  British  in  India.  When 
Yakub  Beg  moved  westward  toward  Hi  in  1870,  the 
apprehensive  Russians  occupied  Kulja  and  the  Hi  val- 
ley. In  1872  they  obtained  from  Yakub  Beg  a favorable 
commercial  arrangement,  thus  preceding  the  British  by 
almost  two  years.  In  1876  they  peremptorily  demanded 
and  speedily  received  strategic  posts  in  the  mountains 
west  of  Kashgar.  About  the  same  time  they  gave  grain 
supplies  to  the  Manchu  pacification  force  which  in 
1877  moved  slowly  into  Sinkiang.  Before  a decisive 
battle  was  joined,  Yakub  Beg  took  poison  and  died.  In 
the  ensuing  confusion  Manchu  dominion  was  quickly 
reasserted  over  the  entire  province,  except  for  Russian- 
held  Hi. 

The  Russians  were  in  no  hurry  to  return  Hi.  A draft 
treaty  of  1879  between  Russia  and  a Manchu  envoy 
gave  Russia  the  western  part  of  the  Hi  area,  the  fertile 
Tekes  River  valley  and  strategic  passes,  improved  com- 
mercial access  to  China  through  Sinkiang  and  Mongolia, 
and  an  indemnity  to  defray  the  costs  of  occupying  Hi. 
The  provisions  of  this  treaty  were  violently  denounced 
in  Peking  and  for  a time  it  looked  as  if  the  Manchus 
would  rather  fight  than  accept  them.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  British  advice  made  the  Manchus  realize  that  war 
would  mean  the  fall  of  the  dynasty.  Reluctantly  a 
Manchu  envoy  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1881  a treaty 
almost  identical  with  that  of  1879. 

In  addition  to  their  general  disappointment  over  the 
outcome  of  the  Yakub  Beg  affair,  the  British  in  India 
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were  deeply  disturbed  by  militar  (jblligence  received 
from  the  Forsyth  Mission  which  reported,  after  ex- 
ploring the  passes  between  Russian  Turkistan  and  Kash- 
mir, that  troops  and  wheeled  artillery  could  cross  the 
mountains  with  relative  ease.  More  thorough  reconnais- 
sance in  the  1880s  demonstrated  that  no  significant 
military  force  from  Central  Asia  could  approach  India 
by-way  of  Kashmir.  British  apprehension  diminished 
and  mutually  satisfactory  relations  with  Russia  about 
thearea  became  possible.  Britain  in  practice  acknowl- 
edged the  special  interest  of  Russia  in  the  Ili  region  of 
Sinkiang,  while  Russia  accepted  British  concern  with 
A ®ntish  consulate,  which  was  presently  es- 
tablished in  Kashgar,  seived  as  one  of  Britain’s  chief 
fastening  posts  in  Central  Asia. 

From  the  1880s,  Britain  and  Russia,  both  heavily  oc- 
cupied with  more  serious  rivalries  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  tacitly  agreed  to  let  Sinkiang  remain  a back- 
ward neutral  zone.  This  policy  proved  so  successful 
tliat  in  the  comprehensive  Anglo-Russian  diplomatic 
Convention”  of  1907,  Sinkiang  was  not  so  much  as 
maifconed.  Right  down  to  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1917  Sinkiang  never  regained  the  international  import- 
ance it  had  had  in  the  exciting  days  of  Yakub  Beg. 


and  the  outbreak  oKJil  war  between  die  Kuomintang 
and  die  Chinese  Communists— created  an  opportunity 
for  Kuomintang  influence  to  penetrate  Sinkiang.  Ud 
to  this  tune  the  attitude  of  the  provincial  authorities 
toward  the  Kuomintang  had  been  extremely  cautious 
and  Kuomintang  organizers,  as  well  as  Communist  sym- 
pathizers,  had  been  iept  out. 


Cordon  Sanitaire  Fails 

With  the  appearance  of  Soviet  power  in  Russia  in 
1917,  international  concern  with  Sinkiang  grew  ap- 
preciably. The  British  feared  that  Soviet  ideas  might 
spread  southward  and  affect  restless  India,  where  na- 
tionalism had  been  developing  rapidly.  For  their  part 
the  Soviets  wished  to  win  as  allies  the  anti-imperialist 
movements  of  India,  China,  and  the  rest  of  Asia.  In 
1918  a group  of  resourceful  British  officials  was  sent 
from  India  via  Kashgar  to  Tashkent,  the  headquarters 
of  Russian  Central  Asia.  Among  other  things  the  mission 
endeavored  to  assess  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Soviet 
power  m Central  Asia.  This  was  an  early  phase  of  the 
cordon  sanitaire  policy  later  espoused  so  vigorously  by 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Curzon,  who  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century  had  served  as  Viceroy 
of  India.  The  experienced  Chinese  Governor  of  Sin- 
kiang, however,-  refused  to  throw  his  weight  behind 
«ther  side.  When  the  cordon  sanitaire  policy  failed 
British  influence  in  Sinkiang  fell  with  it,  and  for  the 
last  two  decades  has  been  of  secondary  importance. 
Soviet  relations  with  Sinkiang  became  much  closer 
ter  1924,  when  a trade  treaty  was  negotiated.  The 
Chinese  Governor  desired  it  in  order  to  buttress  his 
economic  power.  This  was  the  period  of  Kuomintang- 
Soviet  cooperation  between  1924  and  1927.  At  the  same 
time  the  building  of  the  Turk-Sib  railway  helped  tighten 
*7*  economic  relations  between  the  USSR  and  Sin- 
kiang. The  assassination  of  Governor  Yang  in  1928 

after  the  split  between  the  Kuomintang  and  the  Soviets, 
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Japanese  Push  Toward  Sinkiang 

From  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
Japanese  had  shown  interest  in  Central  Asia.  Their 
alliance  with  England  in  1902  made  them  watch-dogs 
of  the  British  against  Russia;  when  that  treaty  was  re- 
newed in  1905,  at  the  close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
a new  provision  was  added  whereby  the  two  parties 
guaranteed  each  other’s  “special  interests,”  not  only  in 
the  Far  East,  but  in  the  region  of  India  as  well.  After 
the  war  of  1914-18  American  pressure  resulted  in  the 
abrogation  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  As  British 
influence  in  Sinkiang  weakened  that  of  their  former 
partner  showed  signs  of  rising.  Like  the  British  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Japanese 
proclaimed  their  desire  to  serve  as  the  protectors  of 
Islam  against  Russia.  They  made  sustained  efforts  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  among  all  of  Russia’s  south- 
ern neighbors  from  Turkey  through  Persia  and  Sin- 
kiang After  the  puppet  state  of  “Manchukuo”  was 
created,  the  Japanese  began  to  extend  their  continental 
empire  westward  through  Inner  Mongolia  toward  Sin- 
kiang Japanese  arms  and  other  aid  helped  the  meteoric 
nse  of  the  Chinese  Moslem  General  Ma  Chung-ying 
m his  rebellion  against  the  Chinese  administration  and 
his  invasion  of  Sinkiang  from  Northwest  China  The 
decisive  force  in  ending  General  Ma’s  career  and  in 
blocking  Japanese  expansion  westward  was  furnished 
by  Soviet  aid  to  the  Chinese  administration  in  Sinkiang 
headed  by  Sheng  Shih-ts’ai. 

The  establishment  of  Sheng’s  regime,  so  clearly  be- 
holden to  the  Soviet  Union,  led  some  British  observers 
hastily  to  describe  Sheng  as  a Soviet  puppet.  Sensa- 
tional reports  of  the  Soviet  menace  to  India  gained 
resh  currency.  A number  of  writers  commented  about 
this  tune  upon  British  interest  in  detaching  the  area 
around  Kashgar  from  Sinkiang  and  forming  it  into 
a separate  state  to  be  called  Islamistan.  If  such  plans 
wasted  httle  was  done  to  put  them  into  effect  in  the 
face  of  Sheng  Shih-ts’ai’s  consolidation  of  his  power 
throughout  Sinkiang. 

• Jap^nC.Se  IarSe*scale  attack  upon  China 

m 1937,  Chiang  Kai-shek  quickly  signed  a non-aggres- 
sion pact  with  Moscow  and  two  years  later  concluded  a 
trade  treaty.  A small  but  fairly  regular  supply  of  arms 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Chungking  Government 
flowed  diagonally  across  northern  Sinkiang  down  to 
northwestern  China.  The  danger  grew  that  the  Japanese 
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might  use  mobile  forces  to  cu^^ts  supply  route.  The 
Japanese  invasion  of  Inner  Monf^^fc  had  demonstrated 
that  suitably  equipped  columns  c\±S  strike  much  longer 
distances  than  previously  believed  possible.  With  Sheng’s 
consent,  a Soviet  motorized  force  took  up  guard  at 
Hami.  In  1943,  when  the  danger  that  Japan  might 
cut  communications  between  China  and  Sinkiang  had 
virtually  disappeared,  this  Soviet  force  was  withdrawn. 
With  the  rupture  between  the  Soviets  and  Sheng  toward 
the  end  of  that  same  year,  Soviet  influence  in  Sinkiang 
declined  sharply. 

Two  Uncertain  Frontiers 

Among  the  questions  which  have  affected  Sinkiang 
in  the  post-war  period  have  been  its  two  uncertain 
frontiers.  Sinkiang’s  southwestern  boundary  with  India 
has  never  been  defined.®  As  it  passes  along  the  ridges 
of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  mountain  country  in 
the  world,  it  is  unlikely  to  become  much  of  a problem. 
Sinkiang’s  northeastern  boundary  with  the  Mongolian 
People’s  Republic  also  has  never  been  officially  defined. 
In  1915  a triparitite  agreement  among  China,  Russia 
and  Mongolia  stipulated  that  this  frontier  should  not 
be  demarcated  unilaterally  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. The  Border  Commission  provided  for  in  this 
agreement  has  never  been  appointed.  Frontier  incidents 
have  long  been  common  and  are  easily  provoked.  Be- 
fore this  frontier  is  finally  settled,  it  may  yet  become  an 
important  international  issue. 

In  the  post-war  scene  Japan  is  entirely  out  of  the 
picture,  while  the  British  role  remains  of  minor  im- 
portance. Soviet  concern  continues  to  be  pronounced. 
What  emerges  as  a new  factor  in  the  international 
relations  of  Sinkiang  is  the  increasing  interest  of  the 
United  States.  In  1943,  when  wartime  problems  of 
supplying  China  were  acute,  the  first  American  con- 
sulate in  Sinkiang  was  opened  at  Urumchi.  More  re- 
cently, particularly  during  the  period  of  the  Wedemeyer 
Mission  to  China  in  the  summer  of  1947,  there  has  been 
discussion  of  Sinkiang’s  strategic  possibilities.  The  area 
has  been  termed  a possible  fighter  plane  base  “on  an 
aerial  route  leading  from  Okinawa  through  west  China 
to  the  important  Lake  Baikal  industrial  region  of  the 
Soviet  Union”  and  reference  has  been  made  to  an 
“American  zone”  in  China  reaching  all  the  way  to 
Sinkiang.7 

6 "The  Indo-Chinese  frontier  on  the  side  of  Eastern  Turlc- 
istan  has  never  been  fixed  by  treaty  with  China.”  Govern- 
ment of  India  Collection  of  Treaties,  Engagements,  and 
Sanads,  vol.  14,  p.  2.  (New  Delhi,  1929).  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  general  direction  of  the  frontier 
of  Russia  and  China  in  the  Pamirs  west  of  Kashgar  was  des- 
cribed in  a number  of  treaties  and  protocols,  but  no  exact 
boundary  line  has  ever  been  formally  drawn. 

7 Henry  R.  Lieberman  in  the  New  York  Times,  September 
1,  1947. 
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ECONOMIC  NUj  tb  ON  blNNiAiNio: 
RESOURCES  Mh  PRODUCTION 

Optimistic  estimate*  jf  production  and  the  agricultural  and 
mining  possibilities  in  Sinkiang  fail  to  consider  political  and 
social  obstacles  to  economic  progress. 

The  3,620,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  is  only  about  one 
percent  of  the  total  area.  Pasture  land,  mainly  Concentrated 
in  Jungaria,  totals  some  160,000,000  acres. 'Estimates  of  idle 
arable  land  vary  widely,  one  estimate  being  6,700,000.  Cultiva- 
tion of  this  idle  land  depends  on  solution  of  correlated  prob- 
lems: (a)  irrigation  projects,  which  are  dependent  on  railway 
construction ; (b)  deficiencies  of  livestock  and  fertilizers  and 
of  water  supply;  (c)  the  development  of  a substitute  fuel 
supply,  and  (d)  semi-feudal  agrarian  relations.  . 

Soil  productivity  is  average.  The  discharge  of  all  streams  is 
sufficient  to  irrigate  about  11,000,000  acres.  There  are  few 
forests.  Far  from  coal  fields,  deposits  of  iron  ores  are  poor. 
Only  about  50,000  tons  of  coal  and  5,000  tons  of  iron  ore 
are  mined  per  annum.  The  oil  potential  seems  very  great, 
the  most  important  field  being  near  Wusu  in  Jungaria.  Al- 
though daily  production  of  crude  oil  was  at  one  time  about 
100  tons,  production  has  ceased  since  1943. 

The  distribution  of  land  uses  is  as  follows:  (a)  grazing  re- 
gions: along  the  southern  slope  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  east 
of  the  Barlik  Mountains,  on  both  banks  of  the  Emil  River, 
and  the  lower  northern  slope  of  the  Tien  Shan;  (b)  fanning 
regions:  winter  wheat  (single-cropping),  Jungaria;  spring 
wheat  (single-cropping)  Kulja,  Kucha,  Karashar,  and  Cher- 
chen;  wheat  or  rice  (single-cropping),  Aksu;  wheat  and  corn 
(biennial  triple-cropping) — also  cotton  and  silk  culture,  Khot- 
an,  Yarkand,  and  Kashgar;  and  wheat  and  kaoliang  (bien- 
nial triple-cropping) — also  cotton  culture,  Turfan  depression. 

The  economy  of  the  Kazakhs,  Mongols,  and  Kirghiz  is 
based  on  nomadic  cattle-breeding^  with  some  commercial 
sheep-raising.  Tillage  is  the  main  occupation  of  Uighurs  as 
well  as  some  Chinese,  with  intense  cultivation  of  wheat,  the 
major  crop,  and  of  corn,  rice,  kaoliang  and  barley.  As  a 
consequence  of  trade  with  Russia,  cotton  as  a cash  crop  has 
been  widely  raised  in  the  Tarim  basin  and  the  Turfan  de- 
pression. Some  production  figures  on  principal  farm  and 
livestock  products  are:  sheep  and  goats,  11,700,000  head 
(1943);  wool,  12,500  metric  tons  annually;  wheat,  12,100,000 
bushels  (1942);  cotton,  19,8000,000  pounds  (1942);  and  silk, 
770,000  pounds  (1942). 

Spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  widely  in  peasant 
households.  Small  quantities  of  manufactured  goods  are  fur- 
nished by  artisans.  Printed  cotton  goods,  used  in  large  quan- 
tities, have  been  imported  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1943  there 
were  only  five  factories:  two  flour  mills,  a tannery,  a soap 
factory,  and  a glassware  factory. 

Side  by  side  with  the  tribal  or  clan  ownership  of  pastures 
among  nomads,  there  exists  private  ownership  of  land  in  the 
farming  regions  of  Sinkiang.  A crude  survey  in  the  village  of 
Yavah,  about  two  miles  south  of  Kargalik,  showed  that  the 
total  population  numbered  706  households.  Total  cultivated 
area  amounted  to  1.1  acres  per  household,  land-owners  num- 
bered 576,  and  their  holdings  averaged  1.34  acres  per  house- 
’hold.  The  data  on  Yavah  reveals  several  distinctive  features 
of  land  ownership.  These  are:  the  existence  of  a large  per- 
centage (twenty  percent)  of  landless  peasants  who  in  most 
cases  share  their  produce  with  the  landlords;  the  concentration 
of  sixty-nine  percent  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  twenty-six 
percent  of  the  rural  population;  and  the  “dwarf’  size  of  land 
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ownership.  These  characteristics  apjx7~\  be  general  in  the 
I anm  basin. 


The  rural  population  in  Yavah  was  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  the  total 

Percentage  of  land 

number  of  rural 

owned  by  each 

population 

A.  Landless  peasants: 

rural  group 

1.  Agricultural  laborers  14.5 

2.  Pure  tenants  5.0 

B.  Land  proprietors: 

1.  Cultivators.; 

a.  Part  owners  22.0) 

0 

0 

b.  Full  owners  57.0  J 

2.  Landlords  residing 

80.5 

in  village  . 1.5 

19.5 

100.0 

100.0 

Land  distribution  among  various  rural  groups  classified  ac- 
cording to  economic  status  was  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  the  total  Percentage  of  land 
number  of  rural  owned  by  each 

households  rural  group 


village* 

1.5 

Rich  peasants 

4.5 

Middle  peasants 

20.0 

Poor  peasants 

59.5 

Agricultural  laborers 

14.5 

100.0 

19.5 

49.5 

31.0 

0 


100.0 


•There  were  no  absentee  landlords  in  this  village. 

The  relations  between  landlords  (“bai”)  and  rich  peasants 
°n  °”'  .and  and  ^cultural  laborers  ("bivantel”)  and  ten- 
ants  ( dikhan”}  on  the  other  hand  are  semi-feudal.  Rack-rent 
and  forced  labor  services  are  a general  rule.  Even  the  middle 
peasants  are  forced  to  pay  double  land  taxes,  one  to  the 
Chinese  Administration,  the  other  to  community  organizations. 
Until  recently,  for  example,  assessments  were  levied  on  the 
Uighurs  by  the  mosques  for  educational  purposes.  During  the 
period  of  Sheng  Shih-ts’ai’s  governorship,  when  this  function 
was  taken  away  from  the  mosques  and  given  to  cultural  organ- 
izations representing  the  various  national  groups,  the  assess- 
ments were  then  levied  by  these  organizations. 

Taxes  and  other  assessments  amount  to  one-third  of  the 
harvest  Share  rent  is  the  prevailing  form.  If  only  water  is 
supplied  by  the  landlord,  the  rent  amounts  to  one-half.  If 
working  animals,  seed,  and  implements  are  also  supplied  by 
the  landlord,  the  rent  is  two-thirds. 

In  Jungaria  the  size  of  land  ownership  is  much  larger  The 
common  size  is  eight  acres  in  Kulja  and  thirty-two  acres  in 
Urumchi.  Nevertheless,  the  basic  nature  of  the  agrarian  rela- 
tions remains  the  same. 

Some  localities  have  preserved  much  of  the  purely  feudal 
•yrtem  of  the  past.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  institution, 
of  mulk  and  wakf.  The  former  is  the  survival  of  feudal 

J f0rmer  ruling  Khans  with  attached 
chakar  or  serfs.  The  latter  includes  bequests  of  lands  to 
religious  institutions. 

In  Jungaria  dry  fanning  is  practiced.  The  fields  under  dry 
farming  m Jungaria  as  a whole  form  fifteen  percent  of  the 
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total  cultivated  areata,  Kuch’engtse,  Muleiho,  and  other 
Chinese  settlements  in  eastern  Jungaria  have  been  known  for 
their  dry  fanning.  Land,  brought  under  dry  fanning  are 
usually  too  steep  for  irrigation  without  laborious  terracing. 
In  Kulja  spring  wheat  is  raised  on  such  lands,  the  yields  being 
uncertain.  In  some  years  there  is  almost  no  harvest;  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  lean  years  are  three  or  four  out  of  ten. 

In  Tar™  basin  almost  all  land  utilization  depends  on 
the  availability  of  water,  eighty-five  percent  of  which  comes 
from  the  mountain,.  In  the  Turfan  depression,  forty  percent 
of  the  water  supply  comes  from  subterranean  flows,  the  rest 
from  mountains  and  rivers  formed  by  springs.  Melting  glaciers 
or  high  snow  flow  down  into  the  basin  and  spread  out  through 
the  network  of  canals.  Springs  are  canalized  in  the  «*m.  wav. 
Use  is  also  made  of  “kariz,”  a kind  of  underground  canal 
constructed  by  sinking  a number  of  shafts  and  joining  them 
underground  by  a tunnel.  The  underground  water  flows  into 
the  tunnel  and  emerges  at  the  desired  spot  in  the  plain 

Almost  all  irrigation  canals  are  dug  by  the  collective  ef- 
forts  of  peasants.  As  masses  of  labor  have  to  be  mobilized  for 
such  public  works— for  instance,  300  men  from  six  villages 
were  mobilized  to  open  up  a new  irrigation  canal  in  Chira— 
such  large  scale  undertakings  must  be  organized  from  a center 
by  the  administration. 

The  construction  of  “kariz,”  however,  ha,  largely  been 

vnT.u"  ^ wealthV  landlords.  Peasant,  are  too  poor  to  hire 
skilled  laborers  and  bear  the  risk  of  failure. 

The  water  right  of  each  peasant  is  made  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  labor  contributed  by  him  to  the  digging  of 
the  irrigation  canals.  In  one  village  of  Kucha  an  individual 
who  contributes  one  “ketman”  of  labor,  i.e.  the  labor  of  one 

,thC  rh°le  kngth  0f  dW“«.  » entitled  to 
use  one  ketman  of  water,  or  enough  to  irrigate  ten  to 
fourteen  acres  of  crop  fields. 

The  owners  of  the  "kariz”  monopolize  the  water  supply. 
Peasants  have  to  buy  water  from  these  monopolists  and  pay 
them  with  a part  of  the  harvest.  Disputes  over  water-right, 
constantly  occur.  Many  localities  are  troubled  by  quarrels 
regarding  water-rights  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  a river.  Irrigation  regulation  is  entirely  a matter  of  self- 
government  among  Uighurs.  Agents  empowered  to  superintend 
the  distribution  of  water  are  chosen  by  the  villages. 

There  are  a number  of  defects  in  the  system  of  water 
control  in  Sinkiang.  No  flood  control  or  regulation  of  river  chan- 
nel, has  ever  been  instituted.  No  equitable  distribution  of  water 
has  ever  been  enforced.  Peatants  have  been  under  constant 
threat  of  floods,  lack  of  water,  and  changes  of  river  channels. 
The  provincial  a,  well  as  the  local  bureaucrats  have  proved 
incapable  of  remedying  the  situation.  The  incompetence  and 
negligence  of  the  Administration  in  water  control  is  a prime 
factor  m the  steady  weakening  of  its  power  in  Sinkiang. 


BOUND  COPIES 

« 

There  are  now  available  a limited  number  of  bound 
copies  of  the  Far  Eastern  Survey  for  1947.  The  price 
per  volume  is  48.50. 

(Publications  Office,  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions, 1 East  54th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.) 
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B O O K S ON  THE  PACIFIC  AREA 


CHINA  AWAKE:  By  Robert  Payne.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead, 

1947.  *24  pp.  $4.00. 

For  three  years  Robert  Payne  lived  and  taught  in  a great 
wartime  Chinese  institution  of  learning.  Southeast  Associated 
University  (“Lienta”)  in  Kunming.  China  Awake  is  his  diary 
during  his  last  eighteen  months  there,  and  for  the  four  months 
following  during  which  he  lived  in  Peiping  and  visited  the 
Chinese  Communist  headquarters,  then  in  Yenan. 

Payne  himself  is  always  the  center  of  the  book.  He  records 
events  only  as  they  strike  his  private  soul  and  imagination, 
often  associating  them  with  everything  from  the  English 
countryside  to  Ezra  Pound’s  poems.  Much  in  the  book  will 
inevitably  seem  mere  vaporizing  to  anyone  other  than  the 
author. 

The  whole  is  wanned,  however,  by  Mr.  Payne’s  sympathy 
for  those  who  must  live  and  work  in  China’s  universities.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  its  vivid,  striking  account 
of  the  Kunming  student  demonstrations  late  in  1945.  This  is 
a moving  picture  of  the  tragic  heroism  of  students  and  teach- 
ers struggling  for  their  democratic  rights.  And  he  makes  one 
feel  the  deadly  exasperation  and  frustration  of  trying  to  deal 
with  Kuomintang  officialdom. 

Although  Mr.  Payne  has  a genuine  gift  for  using  words  to 
conjure  up  the  sight,  smell,  feel  and  sound  of  places  and 
events,  he  often  lets  the  words  run  off  by  themselves.  Much 
of  his  writing  is  sighs  and  rather  thin  dreams,  and  some 
of  it  is  pure  nonsense.  For  example,  he  “fears”  the  atom  bomb 
but  “delights  in  it,”  because  it  can  turn  “whole  cities  to 
powder”  because  that  is  “better  . . . than  that  we  should  be- 
come gobs  of  disused  flesh.”  On  another  tack  he  approves  the 
•oul-searchings  of  a friend  as  to  whether  "it  was  advisable  to 
have  railways  all  over  China — (as)  the  hinterland  would  be 
more  than  ever  drained  to  serve  the  coastal  ports,” — as  though 
that  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 

China  Awake  is  the  ninth  book  to  be  published  by  Mr. 
Payne  in  less  than  two  years.  One  wishes  that  he  would  stop 
awhile  to  discipline  his  flow  of  expression,  and  offer  his  un- 
doubted talents  in  less  diluted  form. 

ELSIE  FAIRFAX-CHOLMELEY 


NEWS  CHRONOLOGY 


February  6 to  18,  1948 

February  6:  China.  Replying  to  the  British  note  regarding 
Kowloon,  made  public  January  27,  the  Chinese  Foreign  Of- 
fice publishes  its  reply,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  China 
has  never  relinquished  control.  (Partial  text  in  New  York 
Times,  February  7.) 

February  6:  Korea.  The  UN  Temporary  Commission  re- 
solves, because  of  the  “negative  attitude  of  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties,” to  consult  with  the  Interim  Committee  (Little  Assembly) 
of  the  UN.  (Text  of  resolution  in  New  York  Times,  Febru- 
ary  7.) 

February  7:  Korea.  A wave  of  sabotage,  reportedly  com- 
munist inspired,  sweeps  through  southern  Korea,  as  a protest 
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against  the  Tempt^j  Commission’s  decision  of  the  preced- 
ing day. 

February  8:  India.  Pursuing  its  policy,  initiated  February  2 
as  a result  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  assassination,  of  outlawing  organi- 
zations preaching  violence  or  communal  hatred,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  outlaws  the  Moslem  League’s  National  Guard 
and  the  Khaksars. 

February  9:  Indonesia.  The  UN  Good  Offices  Committee 
concludes  its  work  in  Indonesia,  it  being  decided  that  future 
Dutch-Indonesian  negotiations  be  held  alternately  at  Batavia 
and  Jogjakarta. 

February  10:  Ceylon.  The  first  Dominion  Parliament  is 
inaugurated. 

February  10:  Japan.  Premier  Tetsu  Katayama  and  his  Cabi- 
net, the  fifth  since  the  Japanese  surrender,  resign.  The  Amer- 
ican Chief  Prosecutor  asks  the  International  Military  Tribunal 
to  impose  the  death  penalty  on  former  Premier  Hideki  Tojo 
and  twenty-four  others  charged  with  major  war  crimes. 

February  10:  Philippines.  President  Roxas  submits  to  the 
Congress  the  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  with  esti- 
mated expenditures  fully  covered  by  estimated  normal  reven- 
ues amounting  to  250,000,000  pesos. 

February  11:  Nepal.  Under  a recent  agreement  for  an  ex- 
change of  ministers,  Henry  F.  Grady,  American  Ambassador 
to  India,  is  in  addition  made  Minister  to  Nepal. 

February  13:  Philippines.  President  Roxas’  proclamation  of 
January  28  granting  amnesty  to  Filipinos  accused  of  treason 
for  political  collaboration  or  trading  with  the  enemy  during 
World  War  II  is  approved  by  the  Lower  House,  the  Senate 
having  previously  approved.  Reportedly  more  than  one  thous- 
and are  freed  thereby  from  treason  charges,  including  Jose  P. 
Laurel  and  Jorgi  B.  Vargas. 

February  16:  Korea.  The  radio  in  North  Korea  states  that 
a constitution  has  been  presented  to  the  North  Korean  People’s 
Council  to  be  voted  on  in  mid-March,  that  a Korean  army 
has  been  organized,  and  that  a new  flag  has  been  chosen,  a 
red  star  with  crossed  hammers  over  it  and  crossed  sickles 
below. 

February  18:  China.  President  Truman  asks  Congress  to 
“authorize  a program  lor  aid  to  China  in  the  amount  of 
$570,000,000  to  provide  assistance  until  June  30,  1949,”  of 
which  $510,000,000  would  be  for  food  and  emergency  relief 
supplies  and  $60,000,000  for  restoration  of  transportation, 
fuel  and  power  facilities,  and  export  industries. 

This  chronology  is  based  on  reports  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Times. 
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IMPASSE  IN  INDOCHINA 


The  Unity  of  Vietnam 

BY  GEORGE  SHELDON 

Editorial  Note:  The  two  articles  which  fol- 

low deal  with  the  current  situation  in  Indochi- 
na, an  area  regarding  which  little  information 
is  available  in  the  American  press  and  periodi- 
cals. The  author  of  the  first  article,  Mr.  George 
Sheldon,  was  in  Indochina  with  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  war  and  is  now  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  author  of  the  sec- 
ond article , Mr.  John  F.  Embree,  recently  re- 
turned from  Southeast  Asia  where  he  served 
in  Siam  and  Indochina  as  US.  Cultured  Affairs 
Officer.  He  is  now  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
Foreign  Area  Studies,  Yale  University. 


C,NCE  September  1945  there  has  been  no  peace  be- 
tween France  and  the  Vietnam  nationalists  in  Indo- 
china. A preliminary  convention,  signed  by  the  respon- 
sible parties  to  the  dispute  on  March  6,  1946,  permitted 
the  peaceable  entry  of  French  troops  into  Tonkin,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Vietnam  revolt,  while  Vietnam  was 
recognized  as  a free  state  within  the  French  Union. 
Nevertheless,  police  action*’  by  French  forces  continued 
in  Cochin  china,  the  southernmost  of  the  three  Anna, 
mese-speaking  provinces,  where  a “coup  de  force” 
shielded  by  British  arms  had  enabled  France  to  secure 
a military  foothold  in  1945.  This  area  was  beyond  any 
doubt  an  integral  part  of  the  historical  and  cultural  unit 
which  for  more  than  a century  had  been  known  as 
Vietnam,  and  the  de  facto  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam protested  repeatedly  against  military  operations  di- 
rected toward  the  elimination  of  nationalist  influence 
from  Cochinchina. 

A so-called  mnd„t  a;  rather  noncommittal 


achievement  of  subsequent  negotiations  in  Paris,  was 
signed  on  September  14,  1946.  The  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment, including  a cease-fire  provision,  were  to  take 
effect  on  October  31,  but  localized  hostilities  continued 
until  December  19  when  a clash  between  French  and 
Vietnamese  troops  at  Hanoi  touched  off  a full-scale  war 
throughout  all  of  Vietnam. 

The  failure  of  negotiations  centers  in  the  question 
of  Vietnamese  unity,  both  in  terms  of  territory  and 
political  allegiance  and  with  particular  reference  to  the 
relationship  between  Cochinchina  and  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

Before  World  War  II,  Cochinchina  had  been  a colony 
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(Annam  and  Tonkin  were  protectorates)  and  for  this 
reason,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  provided  the 
richest  field  for  French  investments  among  the  three 
provinces,  Cochmchina  was  the  object  of  particularly 
strong  French  attachments,  both  sentimental  and  ma- 
terial. 

This  political  distinction,  however,  has  never  been 
recognized  by  nationalist  leaders.  For  them,  "Vietnam” 
has  been  the  symbol  of  a national  unity  long  antedating 
the  French  conquests  of  the  nineteenth  century.  “Viet- 
nam!” was  the  final  cry  of  the  insurgents  who  faced  the 
guillotine  following  the  abortive  uprising  at  Yen-bav 
in  1930. 

The  first  indication  of  what  view  France  intended 
to  take  in  the  postwar  period  regarding  the  territorial 
unity  of  Vietnam  came  in  a proclamation  made  by 
General  De  Gaulle  on  March  24,  1945  in  which  refer- 
ence was- made  to  “the  five  countries  which  compose 
the  Indochinese  Federation  and  which  are  distinct  as 

to  civilization,  race  and  tradition ” The  distinction 

was  apt  only  with  respect  to  the  interior  provinces  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  Such  an  interpretation  did  little  to 
encourage  the  Vietnamese  then  engaged  in  active  re- 
sistance to  the  Japanese  forces  of  occupation  to  view 
with  confidence  French  promises  of  a liberalized  postwar 
regime. 

Since  the  re-establishment  of  French  control  in  Saigon 
following  V-J  Day  Vietnamese  spokesmen  have  chained 
that  the  policy  which  France  is  pursuing  is  consistent 
with  the  implications  of  the  March  24  Declaration— 
that  it  is  one  of  “divide  and  rule”  directed  toward  the 
encouragement  of  a separatist  movement  threatening  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Vietnam. 

At  a conference  held  in  April  1946,  French  delegates 
readily  circumvented  Vietnamese  arguments  as  to  the 
historical  and  cultural  unity  of  Vietnam  by  bringing 
fonvard  the  reasonable  view  that,  however  important 
these  matters  were,  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin- 
china  took  precedence  and  that  this  would  be  expressed 
in  the  referendum  on  the  issue,  to  be  held  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  March  6 agreement. 


Cochinchinese  "Nationalism" 

But  the  borders  of  Cochinchina  remained  closed  to 
the  representatives  of  Vietnam  despite  earlier  promises 
of  free  and  peaceable  political  activity  and  no  serious 
preparations  for  a referendum  were  ever  made.  The 
Vietnamese  produced  an  apparently  authentic  copy  of  a 
directive  to  the  French-operated  Radio  Saigon  which 
ordered  the  station  “not  to  employ  hereafter  the  ex- 
pressions ‘military  operations,’  ‘Vietnamese  troops,’  and 
other  expressions  which  the  propaganda  sources  of  Ha- 
noi may  take  as  a basis  for  demanding  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  between  French  and  Vietnamese  troops.” 

The  Vietnamese  press  found  it  strange  that  Nguyen 
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Van  Thinh,  whom  the  French  had  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  Cochinchinese  nationalism,  should  be  a French 
citizen.  Attention  was  called  to  the  conspicuous  failure 
over  a period  of  many  months  of  several  French  divisions 
to  pacify  an  area  in  which  a popular  movement  for  an 
autonomous  government  under  French  protection  was 
alleged  to  exist 

There  is  indeed  little  doubt  by  this  time  that  such  a 
movement  has  no  popular  roots.  Both  French  and  neu- 
tral observers  have,  in  one  form  or  another,  expressed 
the  view  of  ex-Ambassador  Bullitt,  who,  though  no 
friend  of  Vietnam,  admitted  that  “up  to  the  present 
time  the  French  have  permitted  to  function  freely  only 
those  Annamese  politicians  whom  they  think  they  can 
control.”1  The  conservative  Paris  paper  Le  Monde 
found  that  “it  must  be  recognized  that  Cochinchinese 
separatism  has  absolutely  no  popular  foundation.”2  The 
London  Times  declared  that  “[President]  Ho  Chi  Minh 
and  his  colleagues  have  proved  difficult  to  deal  with, 
but  they  are  still  the  only  people  with  whom  a binding 
agreement  can  be  concluded.”3 

Consequences  of  the  War 

Nevertheless,  the  French  authorities  declared  that  the 
generalization  of  hostilities  in  December  1946  demanded 
a military  soludon  and  that  no  negotiations  would  be 
undertaken  with  the  government  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  The 
consequences  of  this  policy  have  been  the  aggravation 
of  an  existing  economic  crisis  and  a constantly  stiffening 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Vietnam. 

The  early  phases  of  the  war  brought  important  coastal 
areas  of  Tonkin  and  Annam  under  French  control,  in- 
cluding the  much-prized  Hongay  coal  deposits  and  the 
cement  factory  at  Haiphong.  Thus  far,  however,  pro- 
duction in  these  areas  has  been  barely  sufficient  to  meet 
local  needs.  In  terms  of  foreign  trade  the  economic 
situation  is  even  worse  than  it  was  immediately  after 
the  Japanese  surrender.  With  the  exhaustion  of  stock- 
piles exports  have  slumped.  Nor  has  the  importation  of 
vast  quantities  of  tobacco  products,  wines  and  liqueurs 
proved  a blessing  to  a subsistence-level  population.  A 
French  information  bulletin  reports  that  “no  ameliora- 
tion of  the  agricultural  situation  has  developed  in 
Cochinchina.  ...” 

a 

The  Vietnamese  have  applied  scorched  earth  tactics 
extensively  but  with  a discrimination  that  implies  a 
high  degree  of  optimism  as  to  the  eventual  outcome  of 
the  struggle.  Rail  and  road  communications  have  been 
the  favorite  targets  of  sabotage,  while  buildings  likely 
to  provide  shelter  for  French  troops  have  been  rendered 
uninhabitable  by  the  painstaking  removal  and  stacking 
of  the  roof  tiles. 

1 Life,  December  29,  1947. 

2 August  2,  1946.  ' ' ** 

3 January  2,  1947. 
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In  other  more  significant  phases  of  resistance  activity, 
the  Vietnam  army  has  proved  equally  resourceful.  To 

zirr1  .*!,  ,h'se  -p"**™  I* 

must  be  realized  that  France  maintains  an  army  estim- 
ated  at  110,000  troops  in  Indochina.  The  size  and  cost 
rf  such  a force  (3  to  4 billion  francs  a month)  point 
both  to  the  seventy  of  the  French  task  and  to  the  im- 
probability that  a continuation  of  the  present  policy 

will,  even  if  successful,  yield  proportionate  material  ad- 
vantages. 

The  French  Pretext 

Fran“  con,i”“es  “ «”d 

po  yL.in  the  lraditional  "«**«  m-i&a. 

‘ wb,ch>  ln  Als  context,  takes  the  form  of  a war 
against  alleged  totalitarianism  and  communist  domina- 
tion of  the  nationalist  government.  The  question  of 
communism  is  closely  related  to  that  of  Vietnamese 
muty  smce  the  charge  has  been  made  that,  through 
typical  communist  tactics,  a majority  has  involuntarily 
fallen  under  the  control  of  a ruthless  clique  who  have 
suppressed  those  elements  of  the  population  who  might 
otherwise  declare  for  France  or  for  some  other  brand 
ot  local  autonomy. 

/Vs  estabUshed  ^at  several  of  the  leading  figures  ’ 
Pfc-t*!rXieTani  gOVernment>  “ceding  President  Ho 
“ MJnh>  have  communist  backgrounds,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  matter  goes  beyond  this.  The  Com- 
munist  Party  of  Indochina  declared  itself  dissolved  in 
November  1945  “m  the  interest  of  national  unity.”  No 
significant  steps  toward  nationalization  were  taken 
Cultural  institutions  such  as  the  Pasteur  Institute,  which 
had  come  under  the  control  of  the  Vietnam  govern- 
ment, were  restored  to  the  French  in  conformity  with 
the  terms  of  the  modus  vivendi.  The  “party  line  ” so 
far  as  it  exists,  seems  to  be  one  of  praise  for  the  Uffited 
States  and  democratic  France.  The  stated  position  of 
toe  Vietnam  government  is  that  its  quarrel  is  not  with 
France  but  with  an  outmoded  colonialism  and  that  it 

“P;:Prd  * ° °ffer  spedal  priviIeees  to  French  investors 
ana  technicians. 

A1!!.t!:eTCOminUniSt  Party  was  incorporated  into 
the  Vietmmh  League,  which  took  the  leadership  in  re- 

astance  against  the  Japanese.  Since  the  formation  of 
the  Repubhc  °f  Vietnam  in  August  1945,  additional 
partis  have  broadened  the  coalition  government.  Offi- 
cial French  sources  have  called  attention  to  the  rude 
elimmahon,  at  the  instance  of  the  Vietminh,  of  certain 
political  parties  of  Chinese  affiliation,  but  it  was  pre- 
cisely these  parties  which  had  adopted  the  most  rigor- 

T?  “tl:Frefch  poIicy-  Following  the  expulsion  of 
oltra-nghtist  elements  in  June  1946,  an  official  French 

proSd  nt  rep°rted  ^ 1x13110115  had  aPPredably  im- 

The  nature  and  strength  of  political  parties  -other 
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than  the  Vietmmh  cannot  be  accurately  assessed.  Nom- 
inally at  least,  they  enjoy  representation  in  the  Vietnam 
cabinet  and  National  Assembly,  the  latter  body  having 
been  elected  in  January  1946  by  the  vote  of  all  men 
and  women  over  eighteen.  A more  precise  indication 
of  the  breadth  of  political  tolerance  is  the  support  ac- 
corded the  Vietnam  government  by  the  large  native 
Roman  Catholic  population.  Many  prominent  Vietna- 
mese Catholics,  among  them  bishops,  have  declared  their 
allegiance  to  Vietnam,  a trend  which  the  French  con- 
sidered sufficiently  grave  to  warrant  a special  visit  to  the 
Wtican  by  High  Commissioner  Bollaert  in  January 
1948,  allegedly  to  enlist  papal  support  for  France  in 
her  effort  to  win  over  the  Vietnamese  Catholics 
On  the  whole,  there  has  been  little  opportunity  for 
toe  expression  of  opinion  in  Cochinchina  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  a unified  Vietnam  government.  In 
Saigon  censorship  has  taken  the  form  of  paper  ration- 
ing and,  wherever  “unionist”  sentiment  has  grown  too 
bold,  suspension  of  publication.  On  April  2,  1947  some 
furor  was  caused  by  an  “Open  Letter  to  M.  Bollaert” 
which  appeared  in  the  native  press.  Written  by  a prom- 
inent Annamite  well-qualified  to  speak  for  the  moderate 
elements  of  Cochinchinese  opinion,  the  editorial  care- 
fully analyzed  and  declared  bankrupt  the  French  policy 
of  repudiating  the  Hanoi  government  and  substituting 
another  scorned  by  the  people.” 

Nevertheless,  the  policy  of  supporting  a hand-picked 
Cochinchina  government  has  been  pursued  consistently 
despite  criticism  and  the  blow  given  it  in  November 
1946  when  Dr.  Thinh  committed  suicide  in  protest 
against  the  comedie”  which  he  had  been  asked  to  play 
A successor  was  found  in  Le  Van  Hoach,  whom 
Vietnam  sources  identified  as  having  once' served  as  a 
pohee  official  under  the  wartime  Japanese  regime.  On 
February  4,  1947,  Cochinchina  was  officially  proclaimed 
a free  state  associated  with  France  within  the  frame- 
work  of  the  Indochinese  Federation  and  the  French 
Union  and  continued  under  the  nominal  direction  of 
Dr.  Hoach  until  September  18,  1947,  when  a cabinet 
dispute  over  the  separatist  issue  shifted  Nguyen  Van 
Xuan,  the  present  incumbent,  into  the  presidential  chair. 

Overtures  to  Bao  Dai 

Coordinated  with  the  separatist  policy  in  Cochin- 
chnla  has  been  the  search  for  “qualified  representatives” 
of  Annam  and  Tonkin.  A number  of  discussions  took 
place  between  High  Commissioner  Bollaert  and  the 
former  Emperor  Bao  Dai,  the  latter  having  taken  up 
residence  in  Hongkong  following  the  establishment  of 
the  Vietnam  government.  Discussions  with  Bao  Dai  were 
compiicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  accepting  the  emperor’s 
abdication,  the  Vietnam  government  had  appointed  him 
Supreme  Councillor  of  the  Republic  and  provided  him 
with  an  annuity.  This  move  was  less  a bid  for  political 
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talent  (the  emperor's  duties  under  the  French  regime 
had  been  confined  to  certain  mortuary  ceremonies) 
than  it  was  a gesture  in  the  direction  of  tradition  and 
the  conciliation  of  monarchist  elements  as  against  any 
eventual  French  overtures  toward  them. 

In  the  latter  respect,  Vietnam’s  tactics  seem  to  have 
proved  effective.  After  over  a year  of  periodic  meetings 
between  French  officials  and  Bao  Dai  in  Hongkong, 
Geneva,  and  Bangkok,  coupled  with  efforts  to  rally  anti- 
Vietnam  elements  in  a so-called  “National  Congress,” 
matters  appear  to  have  progressed  little,  if  at  all.  As 
late  as  October  13,  1947,  a Reuters  dispatch  from  Sai- 
gon stated : “According  to  a high  official  of  the  French 
administration  here,  the  present  military  operation'  is 
aimed  at  facilitating  French  negotiations  with  Bao  Dai. 
Ho  Chi  Minh  finds  himself  well  nigh  encircled,  and 
should  flee  very  soon  if  he  wants  to  be  safe.  It  is  likely 
that  the  French  authorities  will  be  willing  to  grant  Bao 
Dai  his  claims  for  unity  and  independence.  We  also 
expect  a sporadic  resistance  to  continue  after  we  have 
broken  down  the  present  set-up,  but  we  entertain  the 
steadiest  hopes  of  seeing  a quick  rally  of  the  popular 
masses,  who  have  for  so  long  been  suffering,  to  a new 
national  government  presided  over  by  Bao  Dai.”  Whe- 
ther Bao  Dai  has  advanced  any  such  claims  remains 
uncertain,  but  subsequent  developments  have  definitely 
demanded  a revision  of  such  a sanguine  estimate  of 
France’s  military  position. 

Vietnamese  and  French  representatives  have  made 
plain  the  terms  on  which  each  is  willing  to  resume  con- 
versations with  the  other,  but  as  yet  no  common  ground 
has  been  discovered.  Vietnam  calls  for  independence 
(meaning  full  sovereignty  with  guarantees  for  French 
cultural  and  economic  interests)  and  unity  (which 
means  all  three  Annamese-speaking  provinces)  within 
the  framework  of  the  Indochinese  Federation  (which 
will  comprise  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia)  and  the 
French  Union.  Membership  in  the  French  Union,  ac- 


cording to  the  official  organ  of  the  Vietminh  party, 
means  a fraternal  rather  than  a filial  relationship  with 
France,  although  France  will  be  regarded  as  the  “elder 
brother.”  These  terms  were  embodied  in  an  appeal  for 
United  Nations  intervention  which  the  Vietnam  gov- 
ernment made  on  September  12,  1947. 

Two  days  earlier,  Bollaert  had  stated  the  French 
position  in  what  was  termed  a “last  appeal,”  calling  for 
the  surrender  of  Vietnamese  armed  forces  and  an  au- 
tonomous Vietnam  government  under  French  sover- 
eignty. 

The  Vietnamese  felt  that  this  ultimatum  did  little 
justice  to  the  strength  of  their  position,  which  they  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  when  the  French 
launched  their  greatest  military  offensive,  employing  an 
estimated  40,000  troops  in  Tonkin  alone  during  the 
winter  of  1947-48.  Although  the  campaign  was  timed 
to  coincide  with  the  dry  season,  the  French  forces  were 
stopped  and  eventually  pushed  back  with  heavy  losses. 
Such  is  the  situation  today:  military-political  stalemate 
and  economic  devastation. 

Most  recently,  there  has  appeared  some  indication 
that  an  amicable  and  constructive  solution  may  be  in 
the  offing,  with  the  arrival  at  Hongkong  of  Louis  Caput, 
official  delegate  of  the  French  Socialist  Party  in  Indo- 
china, presumably  for  the  purpose  of  approaching  Viet- 
namese representatives.  The  exact  nature  of  the  mission 
is  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  that  M.  Caput  is  a per- 
sonal friend  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  has  long  favored  a 
policy  of  negotiating  with  Vietnam.  It  is  encouraging 
that  the  French  authorities  in  Indochina  may  at  last 
have  evinced  some  readiness  to  concede  what  has  al- 
ready been  taken  for  granted  almost  everywhere  but 
Saigon — that  no  forcibly  imposed  peace  is  possible  in 
Indochina  and  that  the  only  native  government  capable 
of  concluding  such  a peace  with  France  in  the  name  of 
the  entire  Vietnamese  people  is  the  government  headed 
by  Ho  Chi  Minh. 


UN  Commission  for  Indochina? 

BY  JOHN  F.  EMBREE 


The  precedent  of  a Good  Offices  Commission  in 
Indonesia  as  a road  to  peace  raises  the  question 
whether  a Good  Offices  Commission  might  lead  to  the 
end  of  fighting  in  Indochina. 

A full  scale  colonial  war  continues  to  be  fought  in 
this  comer  of  Asia  three  years  after  the  defeat  of  Japan. 
This  battle  between  France  and  Vietnam  is  more  than 
a local  struggle — it  is  an  unhealthy  symptom  that  Eu- 
rope still  ignores  the  human  dignity  of  the  Asiatic  and  so 
gives  fuel  to  the  fire  of  anti-white  prejudice  so  well 
stoked  by  Japan.  While  the  United  Nations  continues 
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to  work  for  one  world,  the  West,  through  France, 
fights  bitterly  to  keep  the  Asiatic  in  his  place  as  a pro- 
ducer for  western  industry.  The  statesmanship  which 
has  brought  new  relationships  with  India,  Burma,  and 
the  Philippines  is  daily  weakened  by  this  war  in  Indo- 
china— a war  in  which  France  is  the  prime  mover,  but 
which  was  initially  aided  by  British  military  force  and 
which  can  continue  only  by  the  use  of  military  equip- 
ment made  in  U.S.A. 

After  virtually  three  years  of  struggle  the  French  hold 
only  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Everything  else  in  Viet- 
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Z Ae  rands  .°f  Vietminh>  **  leading  resistance 
organization.  Even  m the  French-held  cities  foreign 
hves  are  not  safe  from  attacks  by  grenade  and  machine" 
fire.  Notwithstanding  this  hopeless  situation,  France 
conunues  to  ignore  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  government  (with 
concurrence  of  much  British  and  American  opinion) 
and  tries  to  restore  an  out-of-date  monarchy. 


Offer  of  Self-Rule 

whUV055^?  °f  -a  relatively  easy  s°lutlon  was  lost 
Minb  • aftCr  Slgning  an  agreement  with  Ho  Chi 

jfsomh  v ; t0  SCt  “P  3 pUPpet  government 

Se  cnU  J T and  qUarre,led  with  Vietminh  over 
„nV  jeCf™°f  Customs  “ the  North.  This  led  to  a 

beenitfr % tt,ngv  FranCe,S  ChiCf  condliatOTy  act  has 
been  an  offer  to  Vietnam  to  join  the  French  Union 

and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  self  rule. 

This  offer  was  made  in  the  form  of  a speech  by 

was  a"*'?  ^lgb  Cornmissioner  in  September  1947  and 
was  a virtual  ultimatum.  The  Hadong  Speech,  as  this 

in  .S'1  y ?Tred  t0j  refUSeS  t0  g^nt  Vietnam  an 
UmS”^  P matiC  rePresentation,  a seat  in  the 
nited  Nations,  or  even  a local  police  force  to  replace 

recoenY^  Tu  ^ °ffer  also  deluded 

that^Honn^t^°K  yTPOPUlar  gOVemment  1"  the  area, 
BoHa^tH  ^ In  maldng  High  Commissioner 

added  that  Vietnam  must  accept  this  offer  in 
m entirety  or  not  at  all.  “It  is  beneath^  dignity  of 

SeDtedb  ^ °VCr  S°  n0b,C  a CaUSe”  11  was  not 
accepted  by  any  important  Vietnamese  group,  and  the 

fighting  has  continued  steadily  and  without  notable  pro- 
gress ever  since.  France  has  launched  a number  of  of- 

Lled  in11^  an?. in  but  ^ese  have 

and  the  h ^ obJectlves— defeat  of  Vietminh 

and  the  disorganization  of  resistance.  On  the  contrary 

mCetJeCOmelm0re  genCral  am°ng  People  as 
ch  month  goes  by  and  more  Vietnamese  find  them- 
selves involved  in  the  war. 

Shooring  may  be  heard  in  Saigon  now  as  it  was  last 

ST*  °f  aVlba”S  arc  rounded  up  periodically 

Paris  in  1944^  °f  roundups  in  occupied 

Pans  in  1944  It  is  enough  for  a Vietnamese  to  be  seen 

associating  with  a foreigner  to  bring  secret  sendee  m“ 

to  his  door  to  question  him.  The  Vietnamese  in  Saigon 

did  ? hr  same  “secure  lives  that  the  French 
did  during  the  German  occupation  while  the  Sfiret 6 

^ adopts  many  of  the  ingenious  techniques  of 
the  Gestapo  to  make  its  prisoners  talk—or  to  punish 
them  for  not  talking.  P 

Yet  the  French  show  an  appreciation  of  Asiatic  cul- 

W not  done  “ 

aJTnV  ^ *?“**•«•  They  are  sensitive  to  its 

arustic  values,  to  the  feminine  charm  of  the  people 

Zs  NoTtT^u  °f  ^ PaSt  Ieaden  and^ 

ars.  Nor  do  they  have  the  extreme  racial  prejudice  of 
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many  Europeans  and  Americans.  So  lone  as  the 

mimon.  A.  fim  hearings  this  JS*  like  *e 

tht  brirf  |5T  “lonial  but  if  one  studies 

the  brief  history  of  French  “presence”  in  Indochina  one 

comes  to  realize  that  the  influence  of  French^mrel 

mese  fife.  The  French  have  established  the  use  of  a 

raphyTn1!  °f  Vi!tnameSe  IangU3ge  in  R°man  orog- 
raphy m place  of  the  old  Chinese  characters  This 

TvSiSl^r”  ?rin!ed.fa  h-  The  government 
gram  and  it  h***  j SC”Pt  “ ltS  mass  education  pro- 

pam  and  lt  has  madc  ib]e  & ^ P 

m Ae  popuJarion  of  Vietnam.  Vietnam  is  the  ^y t! 

“ T WhCre  SUGh  a transfer  from  char- 
carried  out/  ° Ph°netlC  SCnpt  haS  been  successfully 

a Ihe  Fr"Ch  SyStem  0f  higher  education  has  produced 
^n"mS  ' ^ Cr°P  °f  reholaret  law 

• dlc,ne  and  to  a lesser  extent  in  other  fields  The 
majority  of  those  scholars  are  today  leaders  of  the  re 
-tun*  to  French  ntle.  They  coull  also  " 1 ^ 

F a«e'T„rC„'-  V*  “»Wn.bbn  Zt 

prance.  Even  now  Vietnam  patriots  who  have  been 

dfbt3t  F n arfS  ,OVe  Pan’S  add  “knowledge  a cultural 
debt  to  France.  The  Dresent  w*-  u e . al 

one.  If  it  is  ^rrLT  P7  ’ h°wever>  15  a bitter 

Vietnam^  whTf  °D  ”g  eD°Ugh’  many  "sponsible 
Vietnamese  who  favor  a peace  with  honor  with  France 

y turn  against  their  French  heritage.  It  is  already 

onoa"  "*  ^ •»  U Frelrt 

. ls  no  Peed  to  deny  the  cultural  gifts  of  France 

to  Vietnam,  or  to  deny  the  claim  that  France  has  aided 

Mem  "*  ad,'"?rOT  *°  Wtste™  “Jbue  gj 
asked  for  “ nUgHt  question  Aether  these  un- 

£?  Were  "TV*  ““  ta  oxploita- 
SStal  faV  n P“L  qu's”'“  <°<i»y » 

whether  m this  age  the  economic  exploitation  of  a 

tained^ndT11  ^“il  bapaial  contro1  be  main- 
Ss  WhCther  SUch  maintenance  is  not  a 

senous  threat  to  world  peace. 

haw  bmh  f ^ ?at  ^ UnUed  States  30(1  Bn‘tain 
haw  both  largely  withdrawn  from  political  control  of 

Asiauc  peoples,  and  in  view  of  the  recent  negotiations 

T*  M Indonesia,  it  would 

JW?  /u  fashioned  colonialism  for  which  the 
ch  ^ fighting  in  Indochina  is  a lost  cause.  The 

'*  — — 


fifieS,er^r“n*LUSe  * Ph0nctic  script  developed  in  the 
« ^ bu‘  4,115  did  not  whol,y  replace  characters  • 

Chin.*  Japanese  kana>  die  Korean  alphabet  is 
'Chinese  character,  in  books  and  newspaper  writing 
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phrase  “old  fashioned  colonialism”  is  used  advisedly, 
because  the  terminology  of  the  French  Union  is  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  Dominion  Status  for  members,  as 
some  French  publicity  would  lead  one  to  believe. 

Under  the  present  French  plan,  peace  in  Indochina 
means  the  setting  up  of  a local  Vietnam  government 
with  French  advisors,  the  continuance  of  French  mili- 
tary-control  of  the  country,  the  continuance  of  French 
internal  security  ( Sutcte  Fcdcvulc  ) 3 the  continuance  of 
French  control  of  foreign  relations,  the  continuance  of 
French  control  of  customs,  the  continuance  of  French 
control  of  education  {including  control  of  what  books, 
movies,  and  other  information  media  may  come  into  the 
country  and  what  students  may  be  allowed  to  study 
abroad).  There  is  involved  no  idea  of  autonomy  or 
planning  for  true  independence.  It  is  not  planned  that 
Vietnam  be  a member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Solution:  Arbitration  through  UN 

With  Vietminh  fighting  for  independence  and  France 
fighting  to  restore  her  economic,  police,  and  educational 
control  of  the  country  and  with  both  sides  stalemated, 
there  seems  to  be  only  one  sensible  solution  to  the  ques- 
tion-arbitration with  the  aid  of  a Good  Offices  Com- 
mission. 

Presumably  such  a Good  Offices  Commission  should 
be  authorized  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  members 
acceptable  to  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  A three-country 
commission  after  the  precedent  of  that  acting  in  Indo- 
nesia might  be  best.  A larger  one  might  be  unwieldy; 
a single  arbitrator  might  not  be  able  to  carry  enough 
moral  weight  for  its  decisions  to  be  heeded.  In  Indonesia, 
where  such  a Good  Offices  Commission  is  now  operat- 
es* both  sides  feel  that  they  have  lost  something,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a spirit  of  compromise  and 
negotiation  which  is  absent  today  from  Indochina. 

A situation  might  develop  in  Indochina  with  Vietnam 
gaining  independence  while  the  less  developed  and  less 
politically  conscious  areas  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  might 
be  given  assurance  of  protection  from  Vietnamese  ab- 
sorption or  Siamese  expansion  and  at  the  same  time 
France  might  be  assured  of  certain  economic  privileges 
in  the  area,  at  least  for  a limited  period,  and  present 
French  nationals  in  the  region  be  assured  of  protection 
against  political  or  economic  persecution.  This  should 
not  mean  a continuance  of  the  old  practice  of  the 
French  colonial  government  of  favoring  Chinese  and 
Indians  in  Indochina  and  discriminating  agaist  the  Viet- 
namese in  matters  of  commerce,  civil  service  salaries, 
and  legal  protection  of  the  individual. 

A basic  question  arises  as  to  who  should  be  on  a com- 
mission. For  Vietnam  there  should  probably  be  two 
representatives— one  of  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  government 
and  one  of  a non- Vietminh  group— say  a representa- 
tive of  the  Bao  Dai  group  or  one  of  the  Provisional 
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Government  of  South  Vietnam.  This  would  obviate  the 
argument  that  any  Vietnam  representative  would  be  a 
tool  of  Moscow.  And  while  the  Bao  Dai  or  the  South 
Vietnam  representative  might  seem  to  be  a French  tool, 
actually  this  would  not  be  so  because  all  leading  politi- 
cal figures  in  Vietnam  today  are  nationalist. 

One  important  Occidental  and  one  important  Ori- 
ental country  should  certainly  be  members.  The  Orien- 
tal country  could  not  be  China,  because  she  is  too  close 
to  the  area,  has  too  many  nationals  in  it,  and  is  looked 
upon  with  deep  suspicion  by  both  parties  to  the  dispute. 
The  acquisitive  behavior  of  the  Chinese  army  of  occu- 
pation in  1945  was  distasteful  to  French  and  Vietnamese 
alike.  Siam  is  unsuitable  for  similar  reasons,  as  it  has 
territorial  claims  on  parts  of  Indochina. 

India  would  be  a logical  Asiatic  member  of  a Good 
Offices  Commission.  She  is  a large  enough  country  to 
have  her  decisions  carry  weight;  she  is  far  enough  away 
to  be  reasonably  objective;  and  she  has  had  enough 
experience  with  the  complexities  of  ethnic  disputes  to 
realize  that  a solution  in  Indochina  will  not  be  a simple 
affair. 

Of  Occidental  countries  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  probably  ruled  out  because  of  the  issue 
of  communism  included  in  negotiations  with  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  It  is  possible  nonetheless  that  the  United  States 
might  be  acceptable  to  Ho  Chi  Minh — perhaps  even 
more  to  him  than  to  France.  At  any  rate  the  agreement 
of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to  the 
setting  up  of  a commission  and  their  acceptance  of  its 
decisions  would  be  essential  to  a successful  solution. 
Canada  or  Britain  might  also  be  possible  choices.  The 
third  party  might  be  any  small  non-colonial  country 
such  as  Sweden  or  Switzerland. 

Neither  France  nor  Vietnam  shows  signs  of  wanting  a 
Good  Offices  Commission,  but  it  may  become  the  duty 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  interests  of  peace  to  insist 
on  one.  An  active  and  chronic  war  exists  in  Indochina, 
a threat  to  world  peace  and  a corroding  influence  on 
international  relations.  Today,  more  than  ever  before, 
the  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  can  af- 
fect the  outcome  of  any  world  struggle  either  of  arms 
or  of  ideologies.  Any  war  in  the  area  that  can  be  inter- 
preted as  East  versus  West  is  a serious  danger,  more 
serious  to  the  West  than  to  the  East.  Primarily  the  cur- 
Vent  war  is  embittering  relations  between  France  and 
Vietnam  and,  by  extension,  between  Asia  and  Europe. 
As  by-products  it  is  creating  tensions  between  France 
and  the  United  States  over  Asiatic  policy  and  between 
France  and  Siam  over  Vietnam  communities  in  exile. 

France  still  has  an  opportunity  to  grant  independence 
to  Vietnam  and  thus  gain  the  honor  of  statesmanship. 
The  question  is,  can  she  bring  herself  to  sacrifice  a lesser 
honor  military  conquest  in  Indochina — in  order  to 
win  a greater  one — peace  with  Asia? 

FAR  EASTERN  SURVEY 


THE  KOREAN  ELECTION 

Editorial  Note:  The  following  article  pre. 
sents  one  view  of  the  recent  election  in  south 
Korea.  The  author  has  been  for  some  years  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee  and  is  Man- 
lger°f*he  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Korean 
Pacific  Press.  A detailed  analysis  of  the  election 
md  of  Korean  leadership  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue  of  the  Far  Eastern  Survey. 

THE  ELEC77°N  w Korea  has  cleared  up  certain  mis- 
conceptions  as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  Par- 
ticipation  by  more  than  ninety  percent  of  eligible  voters 
and  the  general  orderliness  of  the  balloting  combine  to 
make  the  wishes  of  the  Korean  people  clearly  apparent. 
The  Commanding  General  of  American  forces  in  Korea 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  to  Korea 
all  hastened  to  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  demo- 
cratic  authenticity  of  the  election. 

In  free  and  fair  balloting,  the  people  of  south  Korea 
have  giver .majority  control  of  the  new  Assembly  to  Dr 
Syngman  Rhee.  Several  questions  remain  in  evaluating 
the  significance  of  the  May  10  vote.  5 

1)  Was  the  election  won  by  the  extreme  right?  The 
distnbution  of  the  vote  shows  that  Dr.  Rhee  is  assuredly 
not  to  the  extreme  right”  of  the  Korean  majority,  but 
^uarely  m its  center.  His  program,  as  summarized  in 
Cu  rent  Biography,  September,  1947,  includes  “confis- 
cation  of  all  Japanese-  and  traitor-owned  property  and 
redistribution  of  such  property  to  the  peasants  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  to  develop  the  land;  purchase  of 
arge  estates  for  similar  redistribution;  nationalization 
of  heavy  industries,  mines,  forests,  public  utilities,  and 
banks;  state  supervision  of  all  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises;  progressive  taxation; . . . social  security  un- 
employment insurance,  and  minimum  wage  protec- 

V.  ’ restriJctions  on  tbe  employment  of  women 
and  children,  and  universal  suffrage.”  On  his  record, 

^ eXtreme,y”  anti-Communist.  So,  it  appears, 

are  the  Koreans  who  are  free  to  vote  their  own  pref- 
erences. “ 

2)  Does  the  election  establish  a “separate”  south 
Korean  state.  According  to  the  votes  in  the  United 
Nations  on  November  14,  1947  and  February  26,  1948 
e election  was  held  specifically  to  establish  a legal 
and  soverergn  government  for  all  Korea.  Presumably, 

demor  ^ by  United  States  and  other 

democratic  governments.  Russian  refusal  to  permit  vot- 

^ofrf  T,  C°Untercd  by  a Provision  100 

X t ,“’y  ^ left  °Pen  until  they  can  be 

As  to  oLat-  T ff  Ct,0n  “ Soviet-occupied  zone. 

As  to  practical  effects,  the  division  is  already  so  com- 
plete that  it  could  hardly  be  made  more  so.7  Whether 
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Russia  will  permit  reunification  is  part  of  the  lamer 

r5'”"  * "°rw-'rid' 

Xv,  a Korean  govmunem  can  now 

participate  m attempts  to  rectify  the  results  of  the  orig- 
mal  38th  parallel  division.  S 

3)  Can  the  new  government  of  Korea  achieve  eco- 
nomic stability?  The  economic  condition  of  Korea  dan- 
gerously weakened  by  division  and  two  and  a half  years 
of  stagnation,  has  not  been  worsened  by  the  election.  On 
the  contrary,  establishment  of  a Korean  government  is 
an  essential  of  rehabilitation.  Without  present  access 
the  raw  materials,  fuel  resources,  and  heavy  indus- 
es  of  the  north,  the  government  will  need  substantial 
American  aid  in  developing  the  textile  factories,  new 
industries,  fisheries,  and  agriculture  of  the  south.  Since 
Korea  has  always  been  a net  food  exporting  area  and 
since  its  fisheries  catch  in  1939  equalled  that  of  the 

bdld  It  Th  ? ^ 34  kaSt  3 ^ginning  on 

nriitd  TS  ^ “d  itS  P°ssession  of  expro- 

priated Japanese  properties  offer  a basis  for  reversing 

the  post-war  inflationary  trend.  The  goal  of  reunifica- 
tion must  be  pursued,  for  Korea  as  a whole  is  an  eco- 
"“V5  nch  resources  “d  great  promise. 

! W,U  *e  new  government  be  able  to  secure  itself 
against  communist  or  Soviet  attack?  The  answer  would 
have  to  be  no  if  the  rest  of  the  democratic  world  were 
to  stand  aside  and  permit  its  subversion.  No  existing 
nation  ex^pt  the  United  States  could  stand  alonf 
3 detenmjled  Russian  attack,  and  even  we  feel 

sumed Yih7  °Ced  °f  alMeS'  However>  il  must  he  as- 
rg°rOUS  American  leadership  in  the  UN 
o establish  the  new  government  was  not  merely  a pre- 
lude to  abandonment  of  Korea  to  Russia. 


Question  of  Loyalty 

The  question  actually  breaks  down  into  two  parts.  The 
first  is  whether  Koreans  (north  or  south)  will  be  loyal 
to  their  own  legally  elected  government  or  to  Soviet- 
dominated  puppets.  Surely  the  results  of  the  May  10 
election  plus  the  nationalist  resistance  under  forty  years 
of  Japanese  rule  must  lead  to  the  former  conclusion. 
The  second  is  whether  the  United  States  will,  despite 
its  a“urances  stand  aside  in  case  south  Korea  should 
be  attacked  by  a Russian  army.  The  answer  must  lie 
in  the  conscience  and  principles  of  the  American  people 
and  government.  r 

• ?"'  Sy"^an  Rhee  has  reiterated  his  intention  to 
raplement  his  announced  liberal  program  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  The  key  to  how  well  he  may  be  able 
to  do  so  rests  squarely  with  the  United  States.  If  Amer- 
ican support  is  weak,  the  government  will  naturally 
have  to  bolster  its  anti-Communist  defences  with  the 
help  of  the  conservative  “landlord  class.”  But  if  Amer- 
ican support  is  adequate  to  hold  off  the  communist  (or 
soviet)  menace,  the  new  government  will  develop  pro- 
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grams  designed  to  strengthen  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  and  to  establish  its  strength  through  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  people.  The  problem  in  Korea  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  France  or  Italy:  danger  from  the 
left  naturally  pushes  the  government  further  to  the  right. 
A tolerant,  democratic  liberalism  flourishes  best  in  se- 
curity and  evolving  prosperity,  as  has  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated in  the  United  States. 

The  future  of  Korea  cannot  be  considered  in  isola- 
tion from  what  happens  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
notably  to  China  and  Japan.  If  Communism  remains 
unchecked  in  China,  and  if  America’s  primary  Asian 
policy  should  consist  of  rebuilding  Japan,  Korea  will  re- 
main “the  country  in  the  middle,”  as  it  has  been  since 
V-J  Day.  A continuance  of  present  tensions,  or  out- 
break of  war,  would  mean  that  Korea’s  whole  national 
effort  must  be  focused  around  a life-and-death  struggle 
for  existence;  but  a world  settlement  with  Russia  in 
accordance  with  Atlantic  Charter  principles  would  free 
Korea  for  normal  political  and  economic  development. 

ROBERT  T.  OLIVER 


LAND  DISTRIBUTION  IN  KOREA 

ik  recent  development  in  land  redistribution  in 
South  Korea  calls  for  a short  postscript  to  an  earlier 
article.1  Ordinance  No.  173  of  the  Military  Government 
in  Korea,  promulgated  toward  the  end  of  March,  pro- 
vides for  the  redistribution  of  the  former  Japanese 
owned  agricultural  land  of  southern  Korea.  This  action 
is  a laudable  reversal  of  American  policy  in  Korea  and 
will  confront  Korean  groups  which  may  come  into  pow- 
er in  South  Korea  with  an  important  economic  reform 
already  accomplished  under  American  aegis.  If  correct- 
ly administered,  it  will  aid  in  achieving  the  purpose  . . . 
“to  assist  tenant  farmers  to  become  independent  farm 
owners  so  as  to  strengthen  the  agriculture  of  Korea  by 
fostering  wide  ownership  of  the  land.  . . . ”* 

The  ordinance  supplants  the  New  Korea  Company, 
which  had  been  set  up  to  administer  the  holdings  of  the 
Oriental  Development  Company  and  other  Japanese 
companies,  by  the  National  Land  Administration.  The 
board  of  ten  directors  and  the  administrator  and  his 
deputy  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  American  Military 
Governor  of  Korea. 

The  agricultural  land  holdings  involved  are  large.  They 

1 Shannon  McCune,  "Land  Redistribution  in  Korea,”  Far 
Eastern  Survey,  VoL  XVII,  No.  2,  January  28,  1948,  pp.  13-18. 

. 2 Thi*  Quotation  and  other  data  are  derived  from  an  item 
“ the  "The  Farmery  Weekly"  (None  Min  Jo  Bo),  Issue  No. 
95,  April  1,  1948,  published  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
formation, USAMGIK. 
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comprise  280,394  chungbo  (or  687,246  acres),  roughly 
one-tenth  of  the  planted  area  of  South  Korea,  and  are 
now  operated  by  587,974  tenant  families,  representing 
43.5  percent  of  the  farm  families  of  South  Korea.  Liv- 
ing on  these  lands  are  3,318,115  persons,  or  24.1  per- 
cent of  the  farm  population. 

The  Administration  is  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
sale  of  the  land  to  the  present  tenants  or,  in  cases  where 
the  tenant  already  has  sufficient  land  or  does  not  wish 
to  make  the  purchase,  to  other  farmers  or  farm  laborers 
having  satisfactory  experience.  Refugees  from  North 
Korea  or  repatriates  from  Japan  are  also  eligible  to 
buy  the  unwanted  land.  Tenants  are  limited  to  the  pur- 
chase of  two  chungbo  (4.9  acres)  or  in  cases  where 
they  already  own  land  to  smaller  amounts  which  will 
bring  their  total  holding  to  two  chungbo.  This  acreage 
is  above  the  average  farm-household  acreages  of  South 
Korea,  2.7  acres,  though  below  that  recommended  by 
the  New  Korea  Company  as  a workable  unit,  three 
chungbo  (7.55  acres). 

North-South  Contrast 

An  outstanding  contrast  between  this  system  and  the 
land  redistribution  in  North  Korea  carried  out  by  the 
Korean  Peoples  Committees  under  Russian  control 
shortly  after  the  occupation  is  that  the  southern  Korean 
farmers  will  gain  clear  title  to  their  land.  They  may  sell 
their  land  after  their  payments  have  been  made,  pro- 
vided ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  original  purchase 
date.  An  heir  to  whom  the  property  is  willed  before 
payments  are  completed  may  complete  the  purchase, 
provided  this  does  not  increase  his  holding  beyond'  two 
chungbo  (4.9  acres) . 

Payment  is  on  a fair,  simple,  and  flexible  basis.  The 
purchase  price  is  set  at  three  times  the  average  annual 
yield  of  the  principal  crop.  This  is  to  be  paid  in  kind 
and  can  be  spread  over  a fifteen  year  period  (or  longer 
in  case  of  crop  failures),  thus  averaging  twenty  percent 
of  the  yield  a year,  or  may  be  liquidated  as  quickly  as 
desired.  This  latter  feature  may  be  a powerful  incentive 
for  increased  production.  Secondary  crops,  an  impor- 
tant percentage  of  the  farm  yield  in  climatically  mild 
South  Korea,  are  not  considered  in  the  purchase  price 
or  payment 

The  timing  of  this  move  is  auspicious  for  it  will  coun- 
teract some  of  the  severe  criticism  of  the  lack  of  eco- 
nomic reforms  by  the  American  administration  in  Korea. 

It  will  be  worthwhile  to  note  whether  similar  redistribu- 
tion will  take  place  of  the  estimated  large  amounts  of 
land  now  held  by  Korean  landlords,  particularly  since 
political  parties  dominated  by  them  seem  to  have  swept 
the  UN  sponsored  elections. 

Shannon  McCune 

Mr.  McCune  is  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geography, 
Colgate  University. 
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THE  FOOD  SUPPLY  OF  SHANGHAI 

BY  RHOADS  MURPHEY 


^hanghai  ,s  the  fifth  largest  citv  in  the  world 
in  metropolitan  area  population,  roughly  compara- 

sinee  lS^h^t  v,260’  “d  * P°Pulation  growth 
anee  187°  has  been  phenomenal,  again  paralleling  that 

Chicago.  While  the  development  of  Western  cities 

™ “f  °VCr  durfng  **  Past  centurV  has  rested 

^ technol°g^al  revolution  in  agriculture  and  the 
spread  of  mechanized  transport,  Shanghai  has  supported 
an  equally  large  and  still  more  rapid  growth  on  what 
has  m most  respects  remained  a traditional  hinterland. 
Only  two  railway  lines  serve  the  area  of  the  Yangtze 
dalta,  and  only  a basic  skeleton  of  motor  roads. 

The  problem  of  food  supply  is  an  important  one  for 
the  future,  when  large  industrial  cities  will  increasingly 
be  superimposed  on  the  more  slowly  changing  Chinese 
agrarian  pattern.  Rice  is  the  basic  food  commodity  here 
for  which  statistics  are  far  more  complete  than  for  any 
other  food  items.  Rice  illustrates  Shanghai’s  preponder- 
ant dependence  on  the  water  transport  of  the  Yangtze 
delta.1  6 

The  approximately  70,000  square  miles  of  the  Yangtze 
delta,  and  more  especially  the  rough  triangle  formed  by 
Shanghai  Nanking,  Wuhu,  and  Hangchow  (roughly 
180  miles  by  100  miles  by  100  miles),  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  nee  areas  in  the  world.  Like  its  parallels 
in  the  Ganges  lowland  and  the  Pearl  River  delta,  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  areas  in  the 
world.  (Within  the  triangle,  population  averages  2,000 
per  square  mile.  Total  population  for  the  delta  as  a 
whole  is  about  70,000,000.)  Fertile  alluvial  soil,  a 
growing  season  averaging  slightly  under  300  days,  an 
annual  rainfall  of  forty-five  inches  well  distributed,  and 
the  fact  that  seventy-one  percent  of  the  total  area  is 
cultivated  (the  highest  figure  for  China)  have  resulted 


Mr.  Muiptiey  is  a graduate  student  at  Harvard  University 
specializing  in  economic  geography. 

• StUd.V  “ baSed  Chiefly  on  the  m°n‘My  market  reports 

tn  the  Shang-ka,  tsung-shang-hui  yueh-pao  (Shanghai  General 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly)  and  Shong-yeh  yueh-pao 

iS'tolo/r")31  C°T,erCC)’  Shanghai»  f°r  the  year, 
1925  to  1934,  also  the  monthly  market  reports  in  the  Chung- 

iS  et  (Ba"k  °(  China  Month'y  Review),  Shanghai 

1930  et  seq.;  articles  m the  Chinese  Economic  Journal, 

/°L°it?ber  1931’  August  1932*  1934,  and 

November  1936;  Chinese  Economic  Monthly,  Shanghai  Febru- 

ary  and  August  1926;  Chiang-su  sheng-chien  (Kiangsu  Prov- 

in«  Handbook),  Shanghai  1935;  and  reports  of  the  Shanghai- 

vhav?hai'HangCh°W  RaiIways  ^ 1933  and  on 

Burea^fh°pWKIfaShong‘JShanghai  Highway'  Published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Nanking,  1933. 
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in  a total  production  great  enough  to  create  the  surplus 
which  goes  to  feed  the  delta’s  cities.  Despite  widespread 
urbanization  m the  delta  area,  which  contains  right 

are^a^rs500’0001  Mxty'five  Percent  of  its  population 

The  outstanding  fact  in  the  physical  environment  of 
the  delta  is  the  omnipresence  of  water.  In  addition  to 

of  Jr?’*6  WhangP°°’  Tai  Lake  a"d  the  chain 

entirp3  Cr  ak6S  t0  ltS  CaSt’  and  many  smaller  rivers,  the 
* ? area>.  especially,  within  the  triangle  outlined,  is  in- 

ce  with  canals.  Within  a radius  of  at  least  100 
miles  from  Shanghai  it  is  possible  to  go  from  any  village 
town  to  any  other  village  or  town  entirely  by  water 

“j£iTSt  C3SCS  *"  " *e  °nIy  available  means  of 

Shanghai  is  the  funnel  for  the  wealth  of  the  Yangtze 
delta,  it  is  also  the  commercial  focus  of  the  whohfof 

andi'  Ih  atUatl0nTnear  **“  “a*  nndway  between  north 
and  south,  near  to  Japan  and  the  sea  routes  to  the  West 

more  than  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  a good  harbor. 

hfZ  °K  l W°rId’S  8Teat  P°rtS  have  equally  bad 
harbore  but  they  are  located  like  Shanghai  at  the  bases 

outlet.  productive  wealth  requires  a major 

• Shangbai’S  gro'fh  was  die  direct  result  of  the  open- 

sindJfh  * dgn  trade<  The  Ci‘y’s  development 
indicated  by  its  population  growth:  from  250,000  in 

870  tpone  million  in  1910  to  almost  four  million  in 
• (Figures  after  1936  are  inaccurate  and  are  af- 
ter ted  by  wartime  evacuation.) 

There  are  three  main  motor  roads  running  north 
and  west  from  Shanghai  and  two  roads  running  south. 
The  northwestern  and  southern  networks  are  joined 

eYthl7bC°,;Tting  bUt  the  remai*ing  roads  are 

either  short  distance  feeders  or  dead  ends.  The  most 

important  fact  about  the  road  pattern  is  that  it  does 

not  attempt  to  connect  any  but  the  largest  cities.  With 

minor  excepmns  ,n  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Shanghai 

and  Nanking,  none  of  the  surfaces  are  paved  and  most 

pads  are  two-lane  only.  They  were  built  for  general 

automobile  travel  rather  than  for  commercial  haulage. 

here  is  in  practical  fact  only  one  railway  in  the  area, 

running  from  Nanking  through  Soochow  to  Shanghai 

to  Hangchow  and  on  to  Yu  Shan  (the  Hangchow- 

Ningpo  line  was  dismantled  in  1936).  For  a densely 

populated,  highly  productive  area  containing  several 

large  industrial  cities,  this  transport  network  is  minimal. 

The  monthly  reports  on  the  Shanghai  rice  market 

issued  by  the  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  list  supplies 
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of  rice  entering  the  city  according  to  source.  Most  of 
the  places  so  mentioned  cluster  within  a seventy-five 
mile  radius  of  Shanghai.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
located  with  indifference  to  existing  road  or  railway 
networks,  the  majority  of  the  places  being  on  main 
waterways.  In  every  case  water  transport  direct  to 
Shanghai  is  easy. 

When  the  rice  supply  pattern  for  Shanghai  is  com- 
pared with  the  total  figures  of  rice  production  in  Kiang- 
su  Province  by  hsien  (counties),  it  is  seen  that  only  the 
heavy  rice  producing  hsien  which  lie  within  the  seventy- 
five  mile  radius  send  amounts  to  the  city  significant 
enough  to  be  recorded.  If  a surplus  exists  in  the  other 
large  rice  producing  hsien,  then  either  transport  costs 
are  too  high  for  competition  with  nearer  areas  or 
Shanghai  can  draw  sufficient  amounts  from  the  nearer 
areas  at  a reasonable  price  to  fill  the  majority  of  its  rice 
needs.  Chiahsing,  for  example,  an  important  rice  center 
on  the  railway  south  to  Hangchow,  sends  little  if  any 
of  its  rice  to  Shanghai,  although  it  does  send  large 
amounts  of  locally  produced  ginger.  The  high  unit 
value  of  ginger  can  bear  transportation  costs  which 
make  shipment  of  rice,  a bulk  commodity,  uneconomic 
either  by  rail  or  by  water.  Although  water  transport  is 
relatively  cheap,  it  is  also  relatively  slow.  Beyond  this 
rough  seventy-five  mile  radius  from  Shanghai  the  time- 
distance  transport  costs  make  water  shipment  of  rice 
uneconomic. 

Large  amounts  of  foreign  rice,  mainly  from  Saigon, 
enter  Shanghai,  but  the  majority  of  these  supplies  are 
ordered  by  and  subsequently  reshipped  to  other  Chinese 
cities,  in  particular  Nanking,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  and 
Ningpo.  These  cities  are  much  more  dependent  on  for- 
eign rice  than  is  Shanghai,  because  of  the  absence  of 
easy  transport  in  the  hinterland  of  the  other  cities. 

The  rice  market  in  Shanghai  and  the  day  to  day 
movement  of  grain  from  supply  areas  is  more  sensitive 
to  rain  than  to  any  other  factor.  The  canals  are  easily 
flooded  and  the  boatmen  frequently  refuse  to  load  or 
unload  when  it  is  raining.  For  these  reasons  the  flow  of 
rice  to  the  city  stops  almost  completely  whenever  it 
rains.  The  fact  that  the  entire  Shanghai  rice  market, 
including  foreign  and  out-province  rice,  reacts  from 
hour  to  hour  to  the  rain  situation  in  the  city  clearly 
indicates,  first,  that  water  transport  is  basic  to  the  rice 
supply  and,  second,  that  local  sources  of  rice  hold  the 
commanding  position.  Railway  transport  of  rice  is  men- 
tioned in  the  monthly  reports  only  once  during  the  en- 
tire period  1925-1934;  highway  transport  of  rice  is  not 
mentioned  at  all.  The  dominance  of.  water  is  so  clear 
that  one  report  concludes  after  a rainy  month  that 
“Rain  and  wind  make  a great  difference  to  the  mer- 
chant’s heart.”  Even  wind  can  produce  flooding  and 
congestion  of  transport  in  this  low-lying,  poorly  drained 
region. 
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Recurrent  political  troubles  in  the  area  emphasize  the 
importance  of  water  transport  in  the  food  supply.  In 
repeated  instances  of  local  troop  movements  and  civil 
war  during  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930s,  food  ship- 
ments to  Shanghai  virtually  ceased  even  though  the 
railways  were  kept  open.  Widespread  fear  of  expropria- 
tion of  cargoes  and  instances  of  commandeering  of  boats 
meant  that  traffic  on  the  rivers  and  canals,  which  is 
handled  very  largely  by  small,  individually  owned  craft, 
came  to  a complete  halt  on  several  occasions,  with  the 
result  that  the  city  was  cut  off  from  rice  shipments  for 
a few  days  at  a time.  The  market  reports  make  it  clear 
that  without  water  transport  from  nearby  sources  the 
city  would  starve. 

Shanghai  Municipal  Government  records  show  yearly 
average  from  1925  to  1931  of  760,000,000  pounds  of 
rice  brought  into  the  city  (taking  one  shih  as  equal  to 
200  pounds) . This  is  a rough  estimate  because  there 
are  no  means  of  recording  all  of  the  small  individual 
shipments  arriving  from  the  hinterland  by  sampan  and 
junk.  This  total  figure  is  broken  down  as  follows  accord- 
ing to  means  of  entry: 

From  Inland  Areas  via  Soochow  Creek  and/or  the 
Whangpoo,  560,000,000  lbs. 

From  the  Sea  via  the  Yangtze:  Domestic  Origin,  60,- 
000,000  lbs.;  Foreign  Origin,  80,000,000  lbs. 

Via  Overland  Routes  (means  of  transport  not  specified) 
60,000,000  lbs. 

Railway  figures  indicate  that  nearly  all  of  the  60,- 
000,000  pounds  via  overland  routes  came  in  by  rail  from 
cities  along  the  Yangtze  toward  Nanking.  Although  all 
of  these  cities  are  on  or  near  the  river,  they  are  further 
from  Shanghai  than  its  main  nee  supply  areas.  Given 
the  lines,  one  might  assume  they  would  be  used  to  carry 
the  most  important  product  of  the  area.  The  fact  is 
that  they  cany  insignificant  amounts.  Total  figures  given 
by  the  railway  for  rice  haulage  leave  little  or  no  margin 
for  highway  transport;  it  is  presumably  negligible. 

Total  rice  sales,  for  which  accurate  figures  are  kept, 
are  a further  indication  of  actual  consumption  and  of 
the  amount  of  rice  entering  the  city.  Since  these  sales 
are  recorded  as  a yearly  average  of  860,000,000  pounds, 
the  Municipal  Government  report  assumes  that  the  dif- 
ference of  100,000,000  pounds  is  accounted  for  by  un- 
recorded shipments  arriving  by  river  and  canal  from 
nearby  sources  in  small  boats. 

The  Customs  figures  show  great  yearly  fluctuations 
in  the  import  of  foreign  rice  to  Shanghai,  from  a low  of 
2,000,000  pounds  in  1925  to  a high  of  400,000,000 
pounds  in  1929.  Whatever  were  the  causes  of  these  fluc- 
tuations, whether  because  of  price  changes  or  because 
Ningpo,  Hankow,  Tientsin,  and  Nanking  merchants 
who  normally  order  foreign  rice  for  delivery  in  Shang- 
hai decided  at  various  periods  to  order  direct,  it  re- 
mains clear  that  Shanghai  itself  did  not  depend  on  for- 
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*°  “y  IrnP°rtant  extent  and  could  have  sup- 
ported  itself  throughout  this  period  almost  entirely  on 
what  it  regularly  drew  from  the  delta  area,  as  the  city 

Whi,e  toaS&  ^Ports  of  rice  are 
sharply  curtailed.  The  fluctuations  in  foreign  rice  im- 

porte  may  be  attributed  to  temporary  dislocations  of 
pnce  mid  to  unstable  political  conditions.  There  is  no 
indication  that  given  other  than  civil  war  conditions, 
Shanghai  could  not  live  on  local  rice  sources. 

The  part  played  by  rice  from  other  provinces  is  most 
difficult  to  evaluate.  Market  reports  indicate  that  ex- 
apt  at  planting  time  in  Kiangsu  this  supply  is  unim- 
portant and  at  all  periods  is  smaller  than  foreign  imports. 
But  complete  figures  for  out-province  imports  of  rice  to 
Shanghai  do  not  exist,  partly  no  doubt  because  most 

fin  J^rV0  Ae  aty  by  waterways  « “nail  boats,  a 
flow  difficult  to  estimate.  The  market  reports  outline 

a pattern  of  supply  which  follows  closely  the  water 
transport  network,  with  Wuhu  on  the  Yangtze  being 
most  important  and  the  bulk  of  other  out-province  rice 
eommg  from  Kiangsi  Province,  where  it  touches  the 
chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  leading  to  Shanghai,  and  from 
northern  and  western  Chekiang  similarly. 

Water  transport  has  been  the  basic  factor  in  allowing 
the  tremendous  growth  of  Shanghai  since  1870  to  rest  on 
toditiona!  Chinese  food  producing  areas  in  its  imme- 
ate  hinterland.  It  explains  the  anomaly  of  an  indus- 
trial metropolis  m a country  of  subsistence  agriculture 
and  suggests  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a city  the  size 
of  Shanghai  to  exist  anywhere  else  in  China  than  at 
the  apex  of  the  Yangtze  delta.  One  may  conclude  that 
previous  estimates  of  Shanghai’s  dependence  on  foreign 
nee  have  ^en  exaggerated  and  that  the  delta  produces 

£&  a *he  f“d  - * 

For  China  as  a whole,  foreign  rice  goes  only  to  the 
arge  coastal  or  nver  cities  because  transport  costs,  once 
rice  shipment  leaves  the  water,  prevent  further  penetra- 
tion. This  rice  comes  in  because  it  is  cheap,  and  it  is 
cheap  relative  to  Chinese  rice  because  of  the  difference 
m transport  costs  between  sea  and  land.  Shanghai,  how- 
ever, can  rely  on  inland  waterways  and  has  thus  been 
able  to  grow  to  a large  extent  independently  of  foreign 
nee  imports.  For  the  other  large  Chinese  cities  as  well 
it  may  be  found,  when  full  facts  are  available,  that  the 
jTf  ”Ce  “ Bovemed  predominantly  by  transport  costs 

ChCaP  *rUttPort  is  Provided,  local  sources 
torm  the  major  part  of  the  food  supply. 

In  a pre-industrial  agrarian  economy  like  China’s 

“St  f°J  I”7  bUt  ^ Unit  va,ue  goods  are 
prohibitive  beyond  short  distances.  Once  it  is  necessary 

to  leave  the  water,  these  costs  rise  so  steeply  that  rivers 

"*  stU1  used  to  carry  the  bulk  of  China’s 
goods.  Only  a complete  and  well  organized  railway 
network  can  break  this  pattern.  ' 
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RUSSIA:  A Short  History.  By  Helen  Gay  Pratt  anH  w 
net  L.  Moore.  New  York:  John  Day,  1947.  282  pp.  *4.0^ 

«■*■*  V ntSed  and  enlarBed  edition  of  a volume 
called  J?u«ur:  From  Tsarist  Empire  to  Socialism,  by  the  fim- 
named  author,  with  two  and  one  half  chapters  ^ded  by 
«C0.d  .uto.  I,  rifh,  well  be  ttacHtal  „ . 
rf  lie  eoeaOT,  „«e  m chief  iUereit  ii  the  life  of  the  peopl7 
“d  1116  .tanner  in  which  that  life  has  been  affected  by  the 
changes  introduced  by  the  Revolution  of  1917. 

The  first  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  a picture  of  life 
under  the  Tsars,  beginning  with  Peter  the  Great,  and  dei 
cnbe  conditions  under  serfdom,  after  the  freeing  of  the  serfs 

£ Y £"*  °f  devdopment  of  industry.  It’ 

fim  the  former  serf-owners  attempted  to  limit  the  supply  of 

Z 1Uutry  aDd  flrst  clash  between  the  landlords 
and  nobles  who  were  content  with  slave  or  semi-slave  fam 
workers,  whom  they  could  control  and  keep  in  a state  of 

“d  Jc  caPtain*  °f  industry,  who  wanted  workers 
whom  they  could  tram  and  educate,  occurred.  This  struggle 
between  town  and  country,  oft  repeated,  lasted  until  1917 
when  a new  government,  that  of  the  Soviets,  representing 
(Aough  not  composed  of)  both  worker,  and  peasant,  under! 
took  jo  solve  the  problem  of  reconciling  these  opposing  in- 

Against  this  meager  but  well-drawn  background  of  Tsarist 
fames  is  drawn  the  picture  of  Russia  as  it  now  is,  with  its 
Uieones  of  applied  sodalism  (not  communism) ; its  Five  Year 

“ f"  1116  “pansion  of  industry  and  transport,  emphasizing 
to  development!  east  of  the  Urals;  its  planned  economy,  em! 
bracmg  all  economic  activities  and  many  other  phases,  such 
m education,  culture,  even  art  and  literature;  and  finally 
&e  preparatmns  for  inevitable  invasion,  which  came  in  June) 
p^dWhCD  th*  Naa  ht>rdeS  crossed  “stem  borders  of 

The  remaining  eleven  chapters  contain  a detailed  account 

Tn  a!  ncT'?UTTa-nd  far'reaching  chan8es  that  have  occurred 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Russia  must  be  called  since  1922 

and  their  effect  on  the  two  classes  of  worker,  and  peasants,’ 

now  P«>*ribed  groups  of  landlords,  indus- 
tnahsts,  ‘hopkeepeis,  and  other  individual  entrepreneurs,  in- 
cluding the  kulak  peasant.  These  “reforms,”  as  the  Com- 
munists would  call  them,  are  objectively  presented,  and  the 

S by  Soviet  leade«  in  ^e  years  before 

1936,  when  the  new  Constitution  was  adopted,  are  not  glossed 

owr  In  fact,  they  are  illustrated,  as  many  other  important 
points  are,  by  direct  quotations  from  Soviet  writers,  including 
Stalin  himself,  acknowledging  their  mistakes  and  outhning 

thl  f *“g!e,ted-  technique,  which  is  carried 

through  the  book,  is  expanded  to  include  comments  from  for- 
^ correspondents  in  the  Soviet  Union,  viator,  like  Wendell 
Wiilkie  and  diplomats  like  Joseph  E.  Davies.  The  method 
came,  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative  and  sup- 
port. the  frequent  assertions  of  the  success  of  Soviet  policies 
m mprovmg  the  lot  of  the  people;  there  is  also  a good  des- 

St  Un  n t ™ u Cffort  of  aU  inhabitants  of  the 
!°  7“  war  and  a short  but  pithy  account 
M die  devastation  left  by  the  retreating  and  defeated  Nazis  as 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  Ukraine. 

with  a brJuf  °f  5°?*  authors  *bat  they  have  worked 

with  a broad  canvas  and  have  drawn  the  detail,  of  events 
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since  1917  with  due  regard  to  the  Russian  background  of 
the  earlier  chapters.  To  a thoughtful  American  or  Canadian 
reader  the  picture  of  present-day  Russia  may  be  different 
from  that  obtained  from  his  daily  newspaper.  But  the  truth 
and  accuracy  of  the  painting  cannot  be  challenged  and  the 
importance  of  understanding  the  development  of  the  socialist 
state  of  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  books 
luce  these  that  should  be  written  and  widely  read  by  all  those 
sincerely  interested  in  a peaceful  world. 

ERNEST  C.  ROPES 

DELHI-CHUNGKING;  A Travel  Diary.  By  K.  P.  S.  Menon. 

Foreword  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  New  York:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1948.  257  pp.,  maps. 

The  account  of  a journey,  on  foot,  by  pony,  and  by  modern 
vehicles  through  the  mountains,  deserts,  and  cities  of  Central 
Asia  may  bring  shades  of  Richard  Halliburton  to  a westerner’s 
mind.  Mr.  Menon’s  adventure  is  scarcely  less  romantic  than 
any  of  Halliburton’s,  but  because  of  his  origin  he  is  vastly 
more  sensitive  to  backgrounds  and  undercurrents.  He  is  on  his 
way  to  Chungking  as  Agent-General  for  India  in  China,  with 
the  concerns  of  modern  Asia  in  his  mind;  his  diary,  therefore, 
becomes  a pleasing  melange  of  present  events,  ancient  anec- 
dotes, lively  description,  and  casual  meditation.  The  perspec- 
tive induced  by  a pony  trip  over  Himalayan  passes  seems  to 
make  religious  conflicts  and  dinner  menus  equally  significant. 
Mr.  Menon  manages  to  communicate  so  much  of  his  own  en- 
chantment that  the  reader  is  almost  ready  to  agree  with  him 
when  he  remarks,  “No  one  who  has  a feeling  for  Nature  will 
contemplate  with  equanimity  the  prospect  of  an  Indo-Sinkiang 
road.  I dread  the  thought  that  some  day  men  will  ‘do’  in  three 
or  four  days  the  magnificent  country  which  it' took  me  forty- 

six  days  to  march  through ’’  Indeed,  if  one  were  to  find 

a fault  in  Delhi-Chungking,  it  might  be  that  the  author  per- 
mits the  impression  of  wild  nature  and  past  glory  to  over- 
balance that  of  the  painful  backwardness  of  Central  Asia.  For 
this,  perhaps,  the  book’s  subtitle  is  a sufficient  excuse.  e.e.c. 


May  1 to  14,  1948 

May  1 : Korea.  The  North  Korea  radio  announces  adoption 
by  the  “North  and  South  Korean  Conference”  of  a constitu- 
tion for  the  “People’s  Democratic  Republic  of  Korea”  having 
jurisdiction  over  all  Korea. 

May  1 : Japan.  General  Mac  Arthur  announces  that,  of  the 
* 325  companies  designated  for  study  under  the  Economic  De- 
concentration Law,  194  will  not  be  required  to  undergo  struc- 
tural reorganization. 

May  3:  Australia.  Six  hundred  Chinese  are  ordered  to 
leave  Australia  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  conform  with  the 
“White  Aurtr^ia”  policy.  They  are  the  remainder  of  ne^y 
3,000  Chinese  refugees  of  World  War  II. 

May  4:  China.  Chen  Li-fu,  leader  of  the  C-C  Clique  of 
die  Kuomintang,  resigns  as  Minister  of  Organization.  The 
Executive  Yuan  establishes  a thirteen-man  committee  to  ad- 
mimster  American  md^  President  Truman  proclaim,  that  the 
T^ty  . Fnend«hip,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  with  PMn» 
will  go  into  effect  May  22. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  appointment 
of  Roger  D.  Lapham,  fonner  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  a,  chief 
of  the  special  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  mission 

m . ... 


Wlth  administration  of  the  Amer- 
doUaf  h r^d  Chinese  economic  aid  pregram.  The  Chinese 
dolJar  “reported  as  declining  to  one  million  Chinese  dollars 
to  one  US  dollar  in  the  black  market. 

!nf0^esia-  The  delegation  at  the  UN  from  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  charge,  that  the  new  states  of  West 
Java,  Madura,  and  East  Sumatra  are  “not  representative  of 
the  pohnea!  sympathies __ of  the  people  of  those  areas” 

May  5:  Philippines.  Antonio  Quirino,  brother  of  the  Pres- 
ident,  meets  Luis  Taruc,  Hukbalahap  leader,  and  reaches  an 
^reement  whereby  Taruc  will  be  placed  under  technical  ar- 

' I TrC!,dem  an  Amnesty,  the  constabulary 

in  central  Luzon  will  be  replaced  with  Huks,  and  freedom  will 
be  guaranteed  to  the  Huks. 

r,,^y„7:  In.fia\  The  US  is  appointed  to  the  five-man  Se- 
curity Council  commission  being  sent  to  effect  order  in  Kash- 
mir. 

Muay  Fonner  Premier  U Saw  and  five  other, 

19  m7Cd  tt>r  thC  murdw  °f  *CVen  Bunneise  officials  July 

May  8:  China.  China’s  first  elected  legislature  convenes 

Pa,«  t!elC8ateS  refusing  to  atte"d  and  with 
on  y 370  of  the  773  elected  delegates  present. 

May  8:  Japan.  The  Government  makes  public  the  1948 
1116  1^rgest  in  1116  country’s  history.  Of  the  Yen 
, billion  expenditures,  the  largest  item  is  Yen  98  billion 
for  occupation  costs. 

May  10:  Korea.  90.6  percent  of  the  7,729,909  registered 
voters  m South  Korea  cast  ballots  in  the  UN-supervised  elec- 
tion of  a national  assembly  with  candidates  supporting  the 
conservative  Dr.  Syngman  Rhce  winning  a substantial  majority 
of  the  assembly  seats. 

May  11 : Philippines.  A survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion shows  that  only  seventy-three  Japanese  reside  in  the 
Islands  and  100,000  Chinese. 

May  11:  Siam.  On  American  initiative,  the  UN  will  ques- 
tion Siam  regarding  large  shipments  of  opium  from  Siam 
recently  seized  in  China.  According  to  the  US  representative 
Siamese  authorities  had  purchased  quantities  of  opium  from 
illicit  traffickers  in  Yunnan  Province  of  China. 

May  14:  New  Zealand.  Premier  Peter  Frazer  states,  in 
commenting  on  the  reviving  of  Japan,  that  New  Zealand  can- 
not afford  to  be  distracted  by  the  grave  danger  of  communist 
aggression  from  the  other  grave  danger  of  possible  revival 
of  Japanese  aggression. 

This  chronology  is  based  on  reports  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Times. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  NOTES 


Australia 

A number  of  studies  in  the  Australian  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  research  urogram  have  recently  been  completed  and 
arrangements  for  publication  are  being  made.'  These  include  "Trustee- 
shin  in  the  Pacific"  by  Prof.  A,  H.  McDonald,  which  will  be  published 
by  Angus  & Robertson, and  "Reconstruction  in  the  Southwest  Pacific"  by 
W.  E.  H.  Stanner.  This  latter  study  will  be  published  by  Melbourne 
University  Press  under  the  auspices  of  the  AHA  and  the  International 
Secretariat.  The  sections  on  New  Guinea  and  Papua  were  issued  in 
mimeographed  form  early  in  1948  by  the  Secretariat. 

. Prof.  W.  D.  Borrie’s  study  on  "Migration"  is  nearing  com- 
pletion and  orobably  will  be  published  by  Angus  & Robertson.  Another 
study  in  preparation  which  will  be  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Australian  In  stitute  is  Dr.  T.  P.  Fry's  Law  and  Administration 
in  New  Guinea. 

An  interim  report  for  the  International  Research  Program  on 
"Security  in  the  Pacific  Area"  is  being  prepared  by  Tristan  N.  M. 
Buesst  of  the  University  of  Melbourne  and  T7.  Macmahon  Ball,  formerly 
British  Commonwealth  Representative  on  t>-e  Allied  Council  for  Jaoan. 
Mr.  Ball  has  just  finished  a book  on  the  Allied  occupation  of  Japan 
- Japan.  Enemy  or  Ally  - which  Cassell  in  Australia  is  publishing 
and  for  which  the  Secretariat  is  arranging  a U.S.  edition. 

As  reoorted  by  Miss  M.  C.  Kingston,  Commonwealth  Secretary, 
the  following  are  the  officers  of  the  AIIAs  President  and  AIIA  member 
of  the  Pacific  Council,  R.  J.  F.  Boyer;  Chairman  of  the  Research 
Committee,  Prof.  F.  Prest;  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  R.  Henderson;  and 
Editor  of  the  AUSTRALLAN  OUTLOOK,  Prof.  J.  M.  Ward  of  the  University 
of  Sydney. 


s' 

Canada 


rr. 


The  fifteenth  Annual  Study  Conference  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  International  Affairs  will  be  held  at  the  University 
of  Britishi-  Columbia  on  June  19-20  to  discuss  "Canada  in  a Two-Power 
World"  end  "Canada's  Interests  in  the  Far  East."  Members  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Division  of  the  American  IPR  are  being  invited. 
Another  regional  conference  on  the  same  subjects  was  held  in  March 
in  London,  .Ontario. 


The  sociological  study,  The  Canadian  Japanese  in  World  War  IT. 
by  F.  E.  La  Viplette  has  just,  been  published  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  Press  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  CIIA  and  the  International 
Secretariat.  Two  other  CIIA  books  are  in  press i British  Preference 
iri Canadian  Commercial  Policy  by  D.  R.  Annett  and  Canada's  New  North 
by  Trevor  Lloyd,  


Current  research  studies  in  preparation  include  "The  Crisis 
in  Colonial  Administration,"  which  is  being  edited  by  G.  G.  Brown  and 
S.  T.  Kimball*  "Canada's  External  Relations:  1914  (second  of  a 
series)  by  G.  de  T.  Gl’zebrook;  "Canada  in  World  Affairs,"  Vol.  Ill 
by  R.  G.  Trotter  and  Vol,  TV  by  F.  H.  Sownrd;  "Canada's  Wartime 
Economic  Cooperation  with  the  U.K.  and  U.S."  by  R.  W.  James. 

In  the  CIIA  oamohlet  series  the  following  titles  have  been 
recently  published:  Evolution  of  Empire:  Britain's  Plans  for  her 

Colonies  by  D.  C.  MacDonald;  Revolution:  British  Style  bv  R T 

McKenzie;  Soviet,  Policy  Abroad  by  H.  I.  Nelson,  The  United .Nations  by 
Homer  Metz;  N^fpngdland  by  Griffith  Taylor  and  Canada  "and  the  UI^N. 
This  last  is  a series  of  articles  by  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King, 
Hon.  paul  Martin,  M.  J.  Coldrell,  Max  Freedman  and  Willson  Woodside. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Canadian  Institute  will  be  released 
in  August  and  copies  will  be  distributed  to  the  other  IPR  National 
Councils. 


China 


. China  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  announces  that  the 

following  officers  have  recently  been  elected:  Chairman,  Dr.  IIu  Shih* 

Vice  Chairman,  Mr.  K.  P.  Chen;.  Treasurer,  Mr.  S.  Y.  Liu;  Research 
Secretary,  Dr.  L.  K.  Tao;  Executive  Secretary,  Dr,  Liu  Yu-tang  (Daniel 
Lew;.  The  other  ten  directors  are  Dr.  Carson  Chang,  Miss  Wu  Yi-fang. 

*?r#  ^:.R*  C*;ow»  Dr.  T.  F.  Tsiang,  Dr*  Chang  Poling,  Dr.  Mei  Yi-chi, 

Dr,  Chiang  Monlin,  Mr.  Liu  Yu-wan,  Dr.  Fu  Ssu-nien,  and  Dr.  Chow  Ping-lin. 

®r#  ^iu  Yu-tang  reports  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain 
a building  in  Nanking  for  the  Asian  Relations  Organization  in  which  it 
is  hoped  that  quarters  for  the  Chinn  IPR  will  also  be  provided.  Dr. 

Liu  is  concurrently  one  of  the  twcSecretaries-General  of  the  ARO,  the 
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next  conference  of  mbSehJLs  to  be  held  in  China  in  1949. 

*iM&SwESiSM^ 

International  Economic  Research  Center?  the  S^°* 

Economic  the^VT  ^ B)1'rlslon  °f 

pending  and  revising  his  studv  on  now.*,,  n Secretariat,  is  ex- 
which  was  Issued  h^the  cSnfyiS  I?  Slf  “d„?I“>'’«." 

ax# 

ax^S£^«sR  saw. 

Instate  if  c fP,iCf,0f  the  ^rational  Secretariat,  the 
Semtty  ?8’  nt  N°’*lng’  an<J  PelPlM  Rational 

Chinese  Business  Ci??“'B,SwS°^°i?eioaJ. 1 analysis  of  the  "Modem 
planned  hy  ^ 

at  Harvard  Universitv  ariaJ*  «r.  Shih  Kuo-heng,  now 

liograohical  reviews  the^ubflrtV”  fntrodu?tt>ry  essay  and  bli- 
the United  States  J Wd  °n  materials  available  In 


JJr. 


5 

!&£  ^iTt^iS^ 


France 


published.  JUthough^lssued  under^the  b7  *TX,***  >"  *>*  «— 
edition  published  by  Ubm1r?f  A^maM  CoS„  *<  thG  Mrller 

revised  and  up-to-date  book.  lin*  this  is  * completely 

a member  rf  PuMlc  ^ruction  and 

Indochina  In  tte  mrty  mrt  of  1 oil  **?£*?“. *?  '^^e,  visited 
pamphlet  by  him  on  Education  in  Mmhlm  *£“  t°rPUblIsh 

W ws  smwsS’  ^ F - - & 

for  the  ^•ST^tSS-.ftS’StS  »r 
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(reference  U.  N.  Document  No,  E/&20).  In  March  10/ ft  y,a  j 

sssjf  « **“*£•' - “*^1  s^ss4,: 

•*£«  the  COTit'' 


India 


the  invitation  extenderhy^h^P^ciflc^ouSl  It^tratfo^anrSs65 
become  one  of  the  National  Councils  of  +Hp  tpr  L n 3nd  1138 

take  a number  of  projects  related  to  the  cuSnt  IP^StP^at?  Un?er" 
Research  Program,  Thesp  ■inpin/io  «r_j  ■ ,7  . International 

rSTcfiSTik. 

a£d  Dr^lf^o^ral.  ‘ *“">•  »•  M-  *«».  Sardar  K.  M.  Panittak 

American  R^cT^'H^S  tt 

. !S*  ^ lndlan  °°“nCU  “d  the^American^Institute^of  Pac i^ 

•s 

8S5«ttSTK  &a.^r,5?.sr-  ' 

S?i^SS»wewrte^“-- 

Countries"  by  B?  0 State  f l Trade  of  Asian 

QUARTERLY  (Jan^a!^“!JrchS194P)  <^.Sdlnn  C°™t:11'B  l°umal,  THE  INDIA 
tution  of  Chte"  bv  Tib  aw!  » Abolbdaa jrtioles  on  "The  New  Consti- 

by  ?:.  fc  a^t^: 

as?-* 


- ►•.  f.  - -.i  -A*,  u-ia  *» 


' Dr.  A.  Apoadorr.i,  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Council,  has 

arranged  for  the  International  Secretariat  and  the  IFR  National 
Councils  to  receive  regularly  copies  of  the  Asian  Relations 
^ Organization  Newsletter,  ASIAN  RELATIONS. 


New  Zealand 


A study  of  current  Pacific  problems  and  how  they  affect 
New  Zealand  has  been  begun  at  Auckland  University  College.  Mr. 

S.  Leathern,  Research  Secretary  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  Mr.  W.T.G.  Airey,  and  Mr,  James  Bertram 
will  contribute  to  this  project.  The  reoort  on  Reconstruction 
in  New  Zealand  by  Mr,  j,  W,  Williams  is  now  being  mimecgraohed 
by  the  IFR  Secretariat  in  New  York  and  will  be  issued  in  the 
near  future  under  the  joint  ausoices  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute 
and  the  International  Secretariat. 


Netherlands 


I Arrangements  to  have  Dr.  J.  H.  Boeke’s  study,  Oriental 

| Economics,  published  by  the  University  of  Leiden  Press  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Netherlands  Council  of  the  IFR  and  the 
International  Secretariat  have  now  been  made.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished in  late  1948. 


'"’"Pakistan 


: The  Pakistan  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  which 

has  also  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Pacific  Council  extended 
in  September  1947  at  Stratford  to  become  the  IPR  National  Council 
for  Pakistan,  has  set  up  its  headquarters  at  Karachi  with  an  up- 
to-date  reference  library  on  international  affairs  end  an  infor- 
mation center.  Since  its  formation  about  eight  months  ago,  a 
number  of  meetings  have  been  held.  An  active  branch  has  been 
established  at  Lahore  with  a second  branch  being  organized  at 

V"““* 

The  first  issue  of  its  quarterly  journal,  PAKISTAN 
HORIZON,  which  is  already  in  the  press,  includes  two  articles  on 
Southeast  Asia:  "Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands"  by  Mr.  Idham 

and  "The  Burmese  Constitution"  by  U Tin  Tut.  Other  articles  are 
"The  Havana  Conference  on  International  Trade  and  Emoloyment," 
"Some  Arab  Problems,"  and  "Pakistan's  Interests* in  the  Pacific." 


. . , ^ T*°  research  studies  a re  in  preparation,  one  being  a factual 

; stuay  of  Pakistan  entitled  "Introducing  Pakistan"  and  the  other  a 
survey  on  refugee  work  in  European  and  other  countries.  Another  study 

in  the  11 -W-  ^ Sir  M*  Zaf rulla Khan  has  already  been 

^published  by  the. Pakistan  Institute. 


United  Kingdom 

...  . . ^.Chinese  In  Malaya  by  Dr.  Victor  Purcell  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  London  and  New  York,  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs 
and  the  International  Secretariat.  Dr.  Purcell  is  at  present  in  New 
York  working  on  his  new  survey  of  Southeast  Asia  but  plans  to  return 
to  England  later  this  spring.  This  survey  which  he  is  preparing  for 
* institute  anci  International  Secretariat  was  originally 

entitled  "Progress  Toward  Self-Government  in  Pacific  Dependencies" 
but.  its  scope  has  now  been  changed  to  a political,  economic,  and 
cultural-  survey  of  Southeast  Asia. 

. . - ■ ^IfegJfoths  for  Japan  by  Harold  Wakefield,  which  is  also  a 
joint  RIIA  - IPR ^ publication, will  be  published  this  summer  by  the 
Royal  Institute  in  London  and  Oxford  University  Press  in  New  York. 
Dr.  F.  C.  Jones’s  study  Mgnohuria, Since  1931,  which  is  now  in  press, 
is  expected  to  be  published  by  the  end  of  the  year,  also  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  and  the  IPR. 

Sir  Paul  Putler,  with  the  assistance  of  a study  group,  has 
begun  preparation  of  a study  on  "Japanese  Behaviour  in  War  and 
Conquest."  This  study  will  cover  both  civilian  and  military  aspects 
o.  Japanese  behaviour  and  foreign  interpretation  of  and  reaction  to 
that  behaviour.  It  will  begin  with  the  historical  background  prior 
to  the  restoration  of  186P,  followed  by  a description  of  the  modern 
Japanese,  military  tradition.  Japanese  behaviour  during  their  sub- 
sequent  wars  will  be  reviewed  together  with  foreign  interpretations 
of  that  behaviour.  The  study  will  conclude  with  a summary  discus- 
83 °f  the  Japanese  national  character.  Another  study  on  Japan 
- Postwar  Political  Developments  in  Japan"  - is  under  consideration 
as  one  in  a series  of  studies  of  developments  in  countries  which  have 
emerged  from  a totalitarian  regime. 

A third  study  on  Japan  which  is  expected  to  be  completed 
next  year  is G.  F.  Hudson’s  "The  Effects  of  Western  Influence  upon 
Social  Life  .in  Japan." 

^ institute  studies  in  preparation  which  include  sections 

yL  S?te™  countries  are!  VoIs-  HI  «nd  I V of  the  late  Dr.  R.  R. 
Kuczynski  s study,  "A  Demographic  Survey  of  the  British  Colonial 
hmpire,"  and  "The  Comparative  Study  of  Wartime  and  Postwar  Inflation 


\, 
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m3irfl!tlonAinJChijrn'MlhlS  secondJstudy  delude  a section 
u j-n^x  xion  m unina,  Other  papers  in  preparation  e+  n»+Vm» 

°f  H°ng  Kon^M  "Bibliography  on  Land 
T ? iin  ? Related  Problems  in  South  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  " 

T^rito-^0^6^  tf!arrd  Self "Government  in  British  Dependent  * 
Tej.rito*ies  in  South  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific." 

p_.„o_  As  a contribution  toward  the  new  International  Research 
rogr  m,  work  has  begun  on  the  project  "The  Requirements  of  Public 

Stratford ati°n  East  and  South  East  Asia"  approved  at 

tto  tllTs  %rnVv  nr3-r  fi?lds  0f  1FR  ^search.' for  the  next 
years.  Mr.  F.V.S.  Donnison  is  preparing  a. paper  covering  ' 
public  administration  in  Burma.  ^ 

and  oTpoo,  °f  the  !r0rt  trade  of  China  has  been  approved 

and  clans  for  its  preparation  are.  now  under  consideration! 

ua Rrofessor ^Arnold  J.. Toynbee,  whose  one-volume  A Studv 

b7~S?o!d  Tin"  f!  oy  ‘ C*  So^rveU)  was  published "iSSSS^ 
f University  Press  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 

is  *}°*  vlsit.ing  the  United  States.  In  kovi/lOAB 
Oxford  University  Press  also  publishedhis  Civilization  on  Tr^-. 

irstud!°ofTS5T+r!  iS  rrrently  v’orkine  on  flumes  VII-IX  of * 

Study  of  History  and,  in  association  with  Prof.  F.  Ashton- 

th®  Royal  Institutes’s  series.  Survev  of 
•fr . e ma  ional  Af  f a 1 rs . The  volume  covering  the  period  1939-45 
is  nor  in  preparation  and  is  expected  to  be  competed  in  1948.  ’ 

, , . ^The  current  issue  of  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  ( April  IQ/ff'i 

•includes  two  articles  on  the  Far  East,  namely.  "The  Economic1948 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East"  by  V.  PnnCell  and  "The 
Literature  of  Modern  Japan"  by  E.  Stuart  Kirby,  along  with  a num 
ler  of  reviews  of  recently  published  books  on  ttis  Self 


United  States 


Pacific  PpT»t-?nUrrent  activities  of  the  American  Institute  of 

Ss in  the  K*y  iSSUe  0f  its  -wf- 
distributed  to  thf  ijf  intent 1 newsletter ' ■»  being 

Councils  with  this  a international  officers  and  National 
councils  with  this. issue  of  the  Secretariat’s  BULLETIN. 


OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 


IFR  members  will  be  interested  in  the  activities  of  the 
following  organizations,  which, although  not  IFR  Councils,  maintain 
informal  contacts  with  the  Secretariat. 


Japan 

^ The  Secretariat  recently  distributed  to  the  officers  and 

National  Councils  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  a -letter  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  M,  Matsuo,  of  the  Nihon  Taiheivo 
Monde. i Chosakaj  (Japan  Institute  of  Pacific  Studies,  No.  4,  7-chome, 
Ginza,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan)  describing  the  activities  of  this  group 
working  in  Tokyo,  many  of  whom  were  members  of  the  former  Japanese 
Council  of  the  IFR.  Although  the  Japan  Institute  has  not  yet  been 
readmitted  into  the  IPR,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Pacific  Council  at  the 
Stratford  Conference  in  September  1947  that  the  Secretariat  should 
■ maintain  informal  contacts  with  it  and  give  modest  f inane ial . and 
other  assistance  for  approved  research  projects. 

With  the  resumption  of  postal  service  to  and  from  Japan, 
effective  May  1,  1948,  it  will  now  be  possible  to  receive  books  and 
other  printed  matter  from  Japan  and  to  send  publications  there 
through  the  ordinary  post.  The  Jaoan  Institute  has  informed  the 
Secretariat  that  copies  of  its  publications  are  being  sent  to  the 
IPR  National  Councils.  The  Secretariat  hopes  that  Councils  will 
reciprocate  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  Japan  Institute  has  published  a pamphlet  - Taiheivo 
' Mond”i  Chosakait Knko  to  Genzai  (Japan  Institute  of  Pacific  Studies: 
Its  Past  nnd  Present)  - describing  its  present  organization  and 
activities,  and  also  a report  on  the  Financial  and  Monetary  Situation 
in  Postwar  Japan  by  Hyoye  Ouchi.  This  latter  was  submitted  in  an 
earlier  draft  as  a supplementary  paper  for  the  Stratford  Conference 
and  is  the  first  of  several  papers  in  a symposium  on  the  Democrat- 
ization of  Postwar  Japan  which  the  Japan  Institute  has  undertaken. 

The  International  Secretariat  recently  mimeographed  one  of  the  papers 
from  this  project  on  "Religion  and  Democracy  in  Japan"  by  Prof.  Tedao 
^JTanaibara. 


Netherlands 

The  first  two  issues  of  the  Netherlands  Institute  of 
International  Affairs’  new  journal,  ETUDES  INTERNATIONALES,  have  ap- 
peared. The  January  issued  contained  articles  on  China  and  the 
Linggadjati  Agreement;  the  April  issue,  an  article  on  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  by  H.M.J.  Hart. 
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IFR  members  mill  be  interested  to,  note  that  among  the 
officers  of  this  new  institute  are  included  the  following  persons 
who  have  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the  Netherlands 
Council  of  the  IFR:  Professor  F.  M.  van  Asbeck,  Prof.  J.  H.  Boeice, 

and  Prof.  I.  E.  de  Vries. 

, In  1947  the  Netherlands  Institute  received  a grant  from 

the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  a broadly  based  European  conference 
on  the  economic  and  cultural  asoects  of  the  German  oroblem. 


Southeast  Asia  Institute 

The  International  Secretariat  is  cooperating  with  the 
Southeast  Asia  Institute  in  New  York  and  recently  assisted  ^mimeo- 
graphing its  bulletin.  The  Secretariat  will  also  assist  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  a new  survey  of  education  and  cultural  _ 

in  Southeast  Asia  compiled  by  Virginia  Thomason  and  Richard  Adloff , 
which  the  SEA  Institute  is  publishing. 


Asian  Horizon 

The  first  issue  of  ASIAN  HORIZON  has  appeared  (Spring  1948). 
This  iournal,  which  is  edited  by  Miss  Dorothy  Woodman  is  Published 
in  London.  The  first  issue  included  articles  on  "India  and  Britain 
by  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence , "Social  Reforms  in  Indonesia"  by  Dr. 
Subandrio,  and  a review  article  on  the  IFR  Tenth  Conference  data 

papers . 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 


At  the  Stratford  Conference  in  September  1947  the  Pacific 
Council  selected  the  following  main  fields  of  inquiry  for -the  IFR 
International  Research  Program  for  the  next  two  years:  the  recon- 

struction and  reform  of  Japan;  nationalist  movements  in  the  Far  East; 
the  development  of  the  modern  business  class  in  the  Far  East;  re- 
quirements of  efficient  public  administration  in  the  Far  East;  the 
improvement  of  Oriental  living  standards;  and  the  utilization  of  up- 
land areas  in  the  Far  East. 

The  following  notes  relate  mainly  to  the  studies  financed 
or  sponsored  by  the  International  Research  Committee , but  those  ' 
projects  which  have  been  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Councils  have  for  the  most  part  already  been  listed  under  the  re- 
spective Councils  in  the  preceding  pages.  A full  list  of  I.P.R. 
projects  in  the  International  Research  Program  was  published  in  the 
January  1943  issue  of  INTERNATIONAL  CONCILIATION  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  along  with  the  research  programs 
of  other  institutions  in  the  U.S.,  the  U.K.,  and  Canada  dealing  with 
international  affairs,  including  the  Royal  Institute  and  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  International  Affairs.  Conies  of  this  issue  have  been 
sent  to  the  National  Councils, 

FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION  by  Horace  Belshaw,  Dr.  Belshaw, 
who  is  now  working  with  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  revising  and  expanding  his  preliminary  report 
on  this  subject  which  was  prepared  for  the  Stratford  Conference  and 
expects  to  have  it  ready  for  publication  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

POLITICS  AND  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  FAR  EASTERN  WORLD  by  Frank  Tamagna. 
This  project  is  being  continued  with  the  aid  of  a study  group  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C.,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Tamagna  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  a Far  Eastern  settlement.  A report  will  be 
completed  in  1948. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  IN  MODERN  CHINA.  ' Part  I of  the  study 
(National  Government  in  China)  by  Professor  Chien  Tuan-sheng  is  now 
being  completed  at  Harvard  University  and  will  probably  appear  early 
in  1949.  It  .is  expected  to  be  a fairly  large  volume.  Part  II  of 
the  study  (Local  Government  in  China.)  is  now  being  completed  by  Dr. 
Wang  Kan*^ru  at  the  University  of  Washington  for  publication  in  1949. 


THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LAW  IN  CHINA  by  dm  Tung-tsu.  This 
revision  end  translation  of  a work  in  the  Chinese  language  is  now 
being  made  by  Dr.  Chu  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  K.  A.  Witfogel  at 
Columbia  University. 

LAND  SYSTEMS  IN  SOUTHWEST  CHINA  by  Chen  Han-seng.  This  report  on 
field  studies  of  two  non-Chinese  communities  in  Southwest  Yunnan 
and  in  Eastern  Sikang  has  now  been  completed  and  translated.-  It 
will  be  issued,  probably  in  mimeographed  form,  by  the  Secretariat 
later  this  year. 

CHINESE  FOLITICS  by  Lawrence  K,  Rosinger.  This  revised  and  expanded 
version  of  the  author’s  earlier  book,  China's  Wartime  Politics,  is 
to  be  published  for  the  Secretariat  by  the  Princeton  University 
Press  about  October  1948. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  SCAP  ON  JAPAN  by  T.  A.  Bisson.  This  detailed  analysis 
of  the  political  and  economic  effects  of  the  Allied  occupation  of 
Japan  is  being  continued  in  New  York.  An  interim  report  in  the  form 
of  a monograph  on  the  Prospects  for  Democracy  in  Japan  is  now  near- 
ing comrletion  and  will  be  issued  about  August  by  the  Secretariat. 
The  final  report  will  be  completed  in  1949* 

JAPAN'S  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEMS  by  Andrew 'J.  Grajdnnzev.  This  com- 
prehensive study  is  expected  to  be  completed  about  September  and 
will  probably  be  issued  by  the  Secretariat  early  in  1949. 

LABOR -PROBLEMS  OF  POSTWAR  JAPAN  by  Miriam  Farley.  This  study  has 
recently  been  completed  and  will  be  issued  in  the  near  future  by 
the  Secretariat. 

OUTER  MONGOLIA  by  Gerard  Friters,  The  manuscrint  of  this  large 
survey  is  now  being  revised  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Lattimore 
and  will  be  issued  by  the  Secretariat  late  in  1948. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  KOREA  by  George  KcCune.  Professor  McCune  is  revis- 
ing and  greatly  expanding  his  Stratford  Conference  pacer  for  pub- 
lication later  this  year  under  Secretariat  auspices. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  KOREA  by  George  McCune.  Prof.  McCune  is  also 
working  on  a brief  cultural  and  political  - history  of  the  Korean 
people  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  Several  draft 
charters  have  been  completed  but  the  date  of  -completion  is  still 
indefinite. 
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International  secretariat 


Mr. 


has  recently  forwarded °t he f ^ Chair®*n  of  the  Pacific  Council, 
Council  and^to  thrall™! CoS iTs^elari^ 2.  V“  ^ 
&£  of  the  Pacific  <WU  for  1947  a'nl^rihfli^^er^f 


the  Intern-tioml  OffiLre'itT0"1'  tJat  at  a «oent  meeting  of 
Of  the  PaciMc  CouncS  be  h2d  ?n  ‘UeBeata5  that  tha  »«*  wetLg 
1949  and  asked  S^.^J^0?£l,£  L°fk  ^ »«*4 

on  -Japan  and  the  UesteS“okd  « L hieSii^’'  E °"  his  b00lc 
influences  on  Asia.  uith  soeclal  “?  historical  survey  of  European 

Plans  to  returnt^n^  1^32. *"  S*  Ga-ge 

ss-.r;£SEfrr““  ks^skx* 

S*SS£^S£^5SSr,rt’ 

& ^pT^TsL.  in 

f e^StchnLl^rs^eViTS:  EtT  £ ^ * 

Certer’s  absence,  the  SecretatTSn^ftoV  i Hn^S®-  ^ * 
ing  concurrently  as  executive  officer  1}  X LricL ' n?  SOt' 

groups  in  sSuef^S^  "r-  ?‘5land  ',lsitad  1IE 

Canadian  Institute  aT^aLoJvef  o^f  1«T’V°?'erenCe  0f  tha 
Stanford.  University,  Calif  omi^,  from  June  21  to^Sy Institution  at 
Monographs^Committee^i 
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sociation.  This  American  academic  organization  will  nromote  research 
and  teaching  in  fields  of  Far  Eastern  studies,  including  a good  many 
disciplines  outside  the  usual  province  of  the  IPR.  However,  close 
liaison  with  the  International  Research  Program  of  the  IPR  will  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Holland  recently  attended  a meeting  in  New  York  which 
was  called  to  arrange  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  American  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Studies  Conference  which  is  intended 
to  become  the  U.S.  member  organization  of  the  International  Studies 
Conference,  Members  of  the  IPR  will  be  interested  to  note  that 
Professor  Grayson  Kirk,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  International 
Programme  Committee,  has.  recently  been  .appointed  General  Rapporteur 
and  Research  Director  for  the  next  International  Studies  Conference 
to  be  held  probably  in  1949. 

Stratford  Conference  Report 

Earlier  plans  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Stratford  Conference  in  London  immediately  after  the  conference 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  International  Secretariat  and  the 
Royal  Institute  have  now  had  to  changed.  The  report,  based 
largely  on  the  rapporteurs'  reports  together  with  some  supplementary 
documents,  will  be  published  by  the  International  Secretariat  in 
New  York.  It  should  be  noted  that  much  of  the  material  in  these 
reports  and  in  'the  conference  papers  has  been  utilized  by  Dr.  H. 
Belshaw  .in  the  preparation  of  his  large  research  report  on  "Economic 
Reconstruction  in  the  Far  East,"  The  rapporteur's  report  for  the 
Stratford  round  table  on  "Education  and  Technology"  is  being  mimeo- 
graphed by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  for  dis- 
tribution at  a conference  on  international  cultural  relations  which 
the  Carnegie  Endowment. is  holding  in  Paris  in  June. 

A brief  summary  of  the 'Conference  discussions  was  given 
by  Mr.  Huntingtnai  Gilchrist  in  an  address  at  Chathari  House  on 
October  14,  1947,  and  mimeographed  copies  of  this  address  have  been 
distributed  by  the  Secretariat  to  the  National  Councils.  A report 
on  the  conference  by  Miss  Shirley  Jenkins  was  published  in  the 
FAR  EASTERN  SURVEY,  October  15,  1947,  and  another  report  appeared 
in  THE  WORLD  TODAY,  October  1947. 

\ ’ 

PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 

- Increasing  production  costs  are  responsible  for  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  forthcoming  (June)  issue  of  an  increase. in  the 
price  of  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS,  effective  September  1,  1948.  At  that 
time  the  price  of  an  annual  subscription  will  be  raised  from  $3  to 
|4,  and  of  a single  copy  from  .75 £ to  $1. 


>««&»■*.*  'AnUTl  !■  Yii  it>  a 
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,.pH(,sn  ™e  r®commended  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

American  IPR,  Kill  apply  to  all  subscribers  (American  IFR  members 
and  non-«memher s ) in  United  States.  Pending  a decision  on 
«a|ter  by  the  Pacific  Co^^tTtTirt^S^*  the  new  ra?e  Jui 
their  Nnti  ° I56^80113  °utside  the  United  States  who  subscribe  through 
“nttaf^e0:”0115-  T0  SUCh  S“bsCrlbe”  the  present  rat^Sf 


*.  mjxui  Ud.\JLi&± 


of  sele=tefpe?i^«I  ^te1'^0  ^ s““^ 

&bv6  rePUOn/T  ™ -herfeSIhe  ££? 

“ ls  pr°^  — 


PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 
June  1948 

The  contents  of  the  June  issue  of  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS: 


Land  Reform  in  -Japan  by  AndreK  J.--Grajdanzev  , - . 
Political  Development  in  Western  Samoa  by  J.  W.  Davidson 
Thg  Prospects  of  Tin  by  Puey  Ungphakorn 


|he  Constitution  of  the  Mongol  People  ’ s 
and  Soviet  Influences  hv  .TnVm  w 


Regional  Unity  in  Southern  Asia  by  Virginia  Thompson 

groblems  Confronting  Christian  Missions  in  th» 

Far  East  by  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette  * 


Japanese  Reparations:  Fact  or  Fantasy?  by  Martin- 
Toscan. Bennett * 

Japan  - Storm  Center  of  A.«Ha  by  Wang  Yun-sheng 


Book  Reviews 


**  15  * 

TSTEUTS  OF  PACIFIC  HELA^ICB© 

1 East  54th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

OFFICERS:  PACIFIC  COPNCTT, 

Chairman:  Huntington  Gilchrist 

Vice-Chairmen:  Chiang  Monlin,  R.J.F.  Boyer 

I€MBSRS:  PACIFIC  COUNCIL 


R.J.F.  Boyer 
Cant.  R.  G.  Cavell 
Hu  Shin 
Paul  Naggiar 


C0,'1JIT5E  CHATPJ'IRH 


Australia 

Canada 

China 

France 

India 

Netherlands 


G.  R.  Powles 

Conrado  Benitez 
Sir  Andrew  i-lacFadyean 
Edward  C.  Carter 
E,  Zhukov 


5/7/48 


International  Research  Committee: 

International  Program  Committee: 
International  Finance  Committee: 


Sir  George  Sansom  (Chairman) 

J.  J.  L.  Duyvendak  (Vice-Chairman) 
Edgar  i-iclnnis 
Edward  C.  Carter 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES 


Miss  Mary  C.  Kingston 

Australian  Institute  of  International 

Affairs 

369  George  Street 
Sydney,  Australia 

Douglas  MacLennan 

Canadian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs 

230  Bloor  Street,  West 
Toronto  5,  Canada 

Daniel  Lew 

China  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
66  Peiping  Road 
Nanking,  China 

Roger  Levy 

Comite  d ’Etudes  des  Problems  du  Pacifique 
54  xae  de  Varenne 
Paris  (7eme ), France 

• 

Dr.  A.  Appadorai 
Indian  Council  of  World  Affairs 
8-A  Kashi  House,  Connaught  .Place 
New  Delhi,  India 

J.  Th.  I loll 

Netherlands-Netherlands  Indies  Council. 
I.P.R. 

S ingel  250 
Amsterdam,  Holland 


J.  K.  Banks 

New  Zealand  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs 

P. 0.  Box  2075 
Auckland,  C.l 

New  Zealand  — 

K,  Sarwar  Hasan 

Pakistan  Institute  of  International 

Affairs 

Frere  Hall 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

Q.  G.  Gregorio 
Philippine  Council,  I.P.R, 

State  Building,  Rizal  Avenue 
Manila,  P.I. 

Ivison  S.  ikcadam.  Esq, 

Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs 

Chatham  H^use,  St.  James’  Souare 
London,  S.W.l,  England 

Katrine  R.  C*  Greene 
American  Institute  of  Ifecific 
Relations 

1 East  54th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y, 

E . Zhukov 

Pacific  Institute,  USSR  Council 
Volhonka,  14,  Moscow,  USSR 
(Tikhookeanskii  Institut) 
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• NEW  'and  FORTHCOMING  I.P.R.  BOOKS 

Kay  1948 

The  following  books  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  may  be  ordered  through 
the  I.P.R.  Publications  Office,  1 East  54th  Street, 

New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

******* 

THE  INDONESIAN  STORY:  The  Birth,  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  Indonesian 
Republic.  By  Charles  Wolf,  Jr.  The  John  Day  Co.,  Ner  York.  June  1948. 

208  pp.  $3.00. 

CHINA'S  ECONOMIC  .STABILIZATION  AND  RECONSTRUCTION.  By  D.  K.  Lieu. 

Rutgers  University  Press,  New  Brunswick.  1948.  159  pp.  $3.00. 

THE  CANADIAN  JAPANESE  AND  WORLD  WAR  II.  By  Forrest  E.  La  Violette. 

Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs.  Toronto  University  Press,  Toronto,  Canada,  19&8  368. po  $3.75 

THE  CHINESE  IN  MALAYA.  By  Victor  Purcell.  Royal  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs.  Oxford  University  Press,  London  and  New  York. 

1948.  .327  pp.  $6.00. 

COLONIAL  POLICY  AND  PRACTICE  HI  THE  FAR  EAST.  By  J.  S.  Furnivall. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  London,  and  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  1948.  568  pp.  $7.50. 

LABOR  PROBLEMS  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.  By  Virginia  Thompson.  Yale  University 
Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1947.  283  pp.  $4.00. 

NEW  CYCLE  IN  ASIA:  Selected  Documents  on  Major  International  Develop- 

ments in  the  Far  East,  1943-47.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Introduction 
by  Harold  R.  Isaacs.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  1947  212  pp. 
$3.00. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  A Symposium.  Edited  by  Horace  Belshaw.  New  Zealand 
Institute  of  International  Affairs  and  the  University  of  California 
Press.  1947.  329  pp.$5.00. 

COLONIAL  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION:  The  Contribution  made  by  Native 

Peasants  and  by  Foreign  Enterprise.  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs  and  Oxford  University  Press,  London  and  New  York.  1946.  190  pp. 
$3.00.  * 

OLD  CHINA  HANDS  AND  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE.  By  Nathan  A.  Pelcovits. 

King’s  Crown  Press,  New  York.  1948.  360  pp.  $3.75. 

AMERICAN  POLICY  AND  THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTION,  1925-28.  By  Dorothy  Borg. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  1947.  431  pp.  $5.00. 

BURMESE  ECONOMIC  LIFE.  By  J.  Russell  Andrus.  Stanford  University  Press. 
1948  . 362  pp.  $4.00.  - - -----  , .. 


HAWAII’S  JAPANESE.  By  Andrew  Lind.  Princeton  University  Press.  1947. 
264  PP«  $3.00. 


**•  •. 

RUSSIA:  A SHORT  HISTORY.  By  Helen  Gay  Pratt  and  Harriet  L.  Moore. 

The  John  Day  Company,  New  York.  1947*  282  pp.  $4.00. 

MIMEOGRAPHED  IPR  STUDIES 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SELF-RULE  AND , INDEPENDENCE  IN  BURMA,  MALAYA,  AND  THE 
PHILIPPINES.  By  John  F.  Cady  (Burma).  Patricia  G.  B*rnett  (Malaya), 
and  Shirley  Jenkins  (The 'Philippines).  1948.  109  pp.  $1.25. 

RECONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  ISLANDS.  A Preliminary  Report. 

Part  I:  Papua  and  New  Guinea.  By  W.E.H.  Stanner.  Australian 
Institute  of  International  Affairs.  1947.  105  pn.  $1.00. 

FAR  EASTERN  BIBLIOGRAPHIES:  India  by  Alice  Thorner;  China  by  Knight 

l ig^erstaf f ; Southeast  Asia  by  Lauriston  Share;  Korea  by  Shannon 
HcCunej  Japan  by  William  W.  Lockwood;  Soviet  Union .by  Joseph  Barnes; 
1947.  Single  conies,  10  cents.  Complete  set  of  six,  50  cents. 

CHINESE  ECONOMIC  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Richard  Wilhelm.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Brono  Lasker.  1947.  64  pp.  $1.00. 

ORIENTAL  ECONOMICS.  By  J.  H.  Boeke.  1947.  69  pp.  $1.00. 

AMERICAN  IPR  PAMPHLETS 
(25  cents  each) 

• AMERICA'S  ROLE  IN  CHINA.  By  Everett  D.  Hawkins 

CROSS  -CURRENT’S  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES.  By  Bernard 
Seeman  and  Laurence  Salisbury. 

DECLINE  OF  EMPIRE  IN  THE  PACIFIC.  By  Eleanor  Lattimore 
GUNG-HO!  The  Story  of  Chinese  Cooperatives.  By  Chen 
Han-seng. 

RUSSIA  AND  AMERICA:  PACIFIC  NEIGHBORS.  By  Foster  Dulles 
' . SKYWAYS  OF  THE  PACIFIC.  By  Weldon  B.  Gibson 

* 

FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATIONS 

NEW  PATHS  FOR  JAPAN  by  Harold  Wakefield  - THE  GOLDEN  WING:  A Family 
Chronicle  by  Lin  Yueh-hwa  - PROSPECTS  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN  JAPAN  by  T.  A. 
Bisson  - THE  PROBLEM  OF  KOREA  by  George  M.  McCune  - ALLIED  OCCUPATION 
OF  JAPAN  by  Edwin  M.  Martin  ~ NEW.  ZEALAND  ECONOMY  IN  WAR  AND 
RECONSTRUCTION  by  J.  W.  Williams  - LABOR  IN  JAPAN  by  Miriam  F.  Farley 


ORDER  BLANK 

Publications  Office,  INSTITUTE  OF  PACIFIC  RELATIONS,  1 East  54th  St.,  New  Yor 

Please  send  me  copies  of  the  titles  checked,  quantity  as  indicated. 

______  Bill  me.-  Remittance  enclosed  (adding  7 0 per  hook,  30  per 

“ pamphlet  for  cost  of  handling  and  mailing). 


ADDRESS 


} The  Secretariat  received  (on  Kay  14th,  after  the  earlier  ©ages  of 

; this  BULLETIN  had  been  mimeographed)  a long  reoort  on  the  activities  of  the 
-» Japan  Institute  of  Pacific  Studies  from  its  Secretary,  Mr.  M.  Matsuo.  The 
^ following  notes  thus  supplement  the  material  appearing  on  page  8 above. 


f A southern  regional  committee  of  the  Japan  Institute,  which -has 

been  set  up  in  the  Kansai  area  with  an  office  at  Osaka,  has  had  an  auspic- 
ious start.  An  ooen  meeting  was  held  on  March  1,  1948  which  about  3,000 
attended  to  hear  talks  by  Dr.  H.  Ouchi  on  "International  Currency  and  the 
Problem  of  Devaluation,”  Dr.  Y.  Yokota  on  ”The  World  Situation  and  World 
Peace,”  Dr.  Y.  Tsuneto  on  the  "Structure  of  Japanese  Society,”  and  Dr. 

Hiroshi  Suyekawa  on  the  "Past  and.  Present  of  the  IPR."  This  committee  in 
Kansai  is  headed  by  Dr.  Suyekawa,  President  of  the  Ritsumeikan  University  of 
Kyoto  and  Eoard  member  of  the  Japan  Institute;  and  its  research  group,  by 
; Dr.  Yasushi  Tsuneto,  President  of  the  Osaka  Commercial  College.  In  co- 
. ordination  with  the  National  Research  Committee  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
Kansai  group  will  undertake  research  studies  on  the  Japanese  family  system, 
cotton  textile  industry  and  small  industries.  The  Japanese  Institute  is 
looking  forward  to  organizing  other  branches  particularly  in  Kyushu  and  Tohoku 
(Northern  Honshu) . 


i Mr.  Matsuo  has  sent  the  Secretariat  an  outline  of  the  current  Japanese 

research  program  (April  1948).  This  includes  "A  Short  History  of  Modern 
Japan" (with  special  reference  to  problems  of  democratization),  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1948.  It  consists  of  five  parts  as 
follows:  Introduction  by  Prof.  Yanaibara;  Political  History  of  Modern  Japan 

by  Prof.  Yoshitaka  Oka;  Economic  History  of  Modern  Japan  by  Prof.  Hyoye  Ouchi; 
History  of  Legal  System  by  Prof.  Sakaye  Wagetsuma;  and  History  of  Education  in 
Modern  Japan  by  Prof.  Munetami  Kaigo.  Prof.  Yanaibara  is  directing  this  project. 


A monograph  on  the  role  of  independent-tenant  farmers  in  Japanese 
Agriculture  is  under  ^reparation  by  Prof.  Kozo  Uno,  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Institute  of  the  Tokyo  State  University*as  a part  of  a larger  re- 
search project  on  Japanese  agriculture. 


In  addition  to  this  a new  study  on  "Land  Utilization  in  Japan"  has 
now  been  initiated.  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Moritaro  Yamada 
of  the  Tokyo  State  University  and  is  partly  intended  to  supplement  the  Japanese 
Institute’s  prewar  studies  in  this  field.  Besides  summarizing  the  available 
information  and  statistics  on  the  Japanese  agricultural  economy  from  1921-41, 
the  new  study  will  include  field  surveys  of  two  villages  in  selected  areas. 

This  project  will  thus  form  a useful  companion  study  to  the  book  which  Dr. 
Andrew  J . Gra jdanzev  is  preparing  for  the  International  Secretariat  on 
"Agriculture  in  Postwar  Japan." 


Endian  Council  of  World  Affairs 


The  Secretariat  has  also  received  since  mimeographing  the  earlier 
pages  of  this  BULLETIN  a copy  of  the  preliminary  annual  report  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Indian  Council  of  VTorld  Affairs.  Besides  giving  information  on 
officers,  research  program,  publication,  it  contains  a long  account  of  the 
— - Asian  Relations  Conference  end  reports  the  establishment  of  several  , new 

branches.  The  final  version  cf  this  report  will  be  published  later  and 

circulated  by  the  Indian  Council  to  the  other  National  Councils. 


* formerly  Tokyo  Imperial  University 
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'jJ/*1'1'  x • UNITED  STATES  i ;JVERNMENT 


MR.  H.  B.  FLETC 


FK.OIC 


F.  J.  BAUM 


SUBJECT: 


FLETC 


DATE:  August  12. 


HEREIN]?  Ulli! 

i \ ' DATEiiMfek 


Cites 

IT,  CltvXH" 


Pursuant  to  four  telephonic  request  to  Mb.  Cle\ 
olloirs  a brief  sketch  of  the /above  captioned  organizatic 


1 Hr.  mchol 
1ft*.  Roten 
, 1ft*.  Tracy” 
-Mr.  Scan  ” 
rift*.  OurniT 
^to*.  fiarbo  ‘ 


Mr.  PtnnI5 
■ft*.  Quinn  • 
Tala.  Rook 


■laa  Hoian 
idea  oeady  ‘ 


Mrtrlrf  °i'vpacifl=  Relation.  n>  incorporate  in  the  — 

ao^ratie.  atudy  of -w  relation,  of  'Shi  S^S^^JTTLSL 


Torh  O^ty  ^dl.^of^ii^il^^hdlhebgro^llaijoed'aleberahip  o^^oT 
^.tr^:hed  th*  P8r  >“ta»  — U - «-£2%$£E  conceding 


I FAnH  ^?6  th«  i)astT,°5ficers  of  the  organisation  have  been  Robert  O^Soroul 

/ WhSlh^BE&ntiiaGStiS^'ill1?^^?”8’  *nd  R«y  LymTtfrrnbur.  Also-in’ 
i ■ilStWef^88'  “°1Ud0d  Harri  o^JSoore,  and  Peer 


and  Owen 


f /Hela«on-  °*  ^rter  1148  been  associated  with  the  Institute  of  pJjJ i<$ 

f ? IfSr  i^?  its  predecessor  organization  for  a number  of  yelrs  and  i^tS 
' I individual  who  was  the  head  of  Russian  War  Relief  in  +v.„  18  the  8ame 

« »r.*s  nosnr-i  bed  himself  as  a f *n  **  the  United  States.  Carter 

F«s«“  saras.'s^rsta  :is,r-s 


^ ' Harriet  Moore  was  fon&erly  associated  with  Carten  < _ D.la.r  _ w _ . . 

S£  sasLr“  ■—  “■  - »•  "JTififitaL 


Although  the  Institute  of  Pacific  R 

4 d ^ m mm  t Auel  _ J m — _ _ 


>f  the  leading  figures  in  the  American- 
legations  has  had  a num^?  DfU  r U 

1 • 4 A 1- KMS  am  vF  * 1 


-! iT\-Tk  / 


prominent  indiriluairon  itT^o^  ^ 


f fneific  Relation.,  dated  j“y  l8,1^6T 


I 


t » Ih,an  ^Cle  aPPearing  ^ the  May  9,  19h7  issue  of  the  "New  York 

Journal  American"  the  organization  was  described  as  "the  high-toned,  super 
duper  intellectuai  front  of  the  American  leftist  movement  ...  It  publishes 
high-brow  Communist  propaganda  in  expensively  bound  books  and  slick  paper 
magazines." 


r ..  , LoufKpudenz,  former  Editor  of  the  "Daily  Worker",  has  indicated 
nurfr°,uf  dealines  With  Carter,  while  on  the  "Daily  Worker"  staff, 
and  that  these  dealings  "were  on  a plane  based  on  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party".  Budenz  has  also  stated  that  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  was  largely  non-Communist  but  was  Communist  infiltrated. 

He  also  indicated  that  the  organization  had  been  discussed  at  political 
committee  meetings  of  the  Communist  Party  and  that  the  Conmunist  Party  did 

^3®  a1f'!a^lnfl?fnce  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  and  at  times 
controlled  its  policy.  (Letter  from  SAC,  New  York,  June  9,  19l*8,  captioned 


_ Mr.  Alfre^JfeM^erg,  who  was  formerly  active  in  the  Institute  of 
P?C*?'C  Rela*ioaf>  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  been  extremely  critical 

SSSS!tiaoSl,^r8ed  that  its  ^ bMn  4 by 


. ,«5*;:j 


rlrZlt'liiV'iZ'i?™'  i'uii*u*i  Of  *}%&•  ^lattoJoUhlt^our  /u„ 

thC1lrt^tlntfl,l  t.  e *•  ‘V*itrat«<J  >rit A ConiMffti  although 

the  organisation  to  not  Itsted  ae  one  of  those  on  the  Attorney  General * 

**b*lZ tin*  i^th  fAerJ  *•  indication  in  our  f ties 'that HhereV has  been 

T.  thalVraatioUn'  *>  ouot  th.  CouMunt.t. 


investigation  on 
il 


* i m *^m  7 OT/f'r 


tory  information  in  our 


>^‘*71 


ussea  ner  where  he  was  at  the  presen 

rolUrTorPhu’''.t.li  ?n  &££J!2"M“ 

The  foregoing  is  submitted  for  record  purposes • 


^«ANO  PORM  NO.  *4 


Ojjice  Memorandum  • united  st. 


ES  GOVERNMENT 


utf  10 

^ """from 


Director,  FBI 


DATE: 


October  27,  1948 


SUBJECT: 


SAC,  New  Tork 

Institute  of  pacific  ret,  att 

INTERNAL  SECURITY  - C 
(Bureau  file  100-64700) 


T . 19A8»  O^IKlffLANE,  Executive  Secretary,  American 

nJL1^0;®81^10118'  1 54th  Street,  personally  appeared  at 
the  Aew  York  Office  in  order  that  he  might  state  for  record  purposes  the 
present  status  of  fe  Institute.  purposes  une 


*.0/0  Mr._LAKf  advised  he  eras  appointed  Executive  Secretary  on  October  1 
1948  after  EDffAEDfcARTER  was  requested  to  resign  due  to  his  attitod7tow£d 
^lueSced  bF  ^8  friendliness  with  people.  Mr.  LANEdid 
*?!  f Communist  but  that  CARTER  was  inclined  to  be  an 
indi^dduai  who  would  let  his  aaotions  sway  his  political  opinion  and  as  a 
result  he  expressed  friendly  feelings  for  Russia  which  were  ■taken  up  wrong" 
due  to  the  present  political  situation.  P wong 


he  was  appointed  Executive  Secretary  on  October  1 
lARTER  was  requested  to  resign  due  to  his  attitude  toward  * 

itH  h am J V—  Li  & 9 ^ » ...  _ * 


_ . Mr.  LANE  went  on  to  explain  that  FREDERICK  INFIELD  has  also  been 

fcr8Se°InstSutee  Institute  due  to  1,16  writings  outside  the  work  he  did 


|§|3§1 


mm 


. i 

hr.  LANE  declared  he  wished  to  make  it  a matter  of  record  that 

fL”fvI?T+afti^0,:T5i8t/  as  is  13x6  ^re8&at  of  trustees  of  I.P.R., 

and  that  it  is  his  determination  that  any  individuals  who  have  Communist 

leanings  and  are  with  I.P.R.  at  the  present  time  will  be  dismissed.  It 

to  t0  buJld the  Mhership  and  finances  of  the  Institute 

i t?e  P®PPle  "ko  are  interested  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East  will 
have  a legitimate  and  authoritative  source  of  material. 

. . waf  Mp*  I^JE'S  specific  purpose  also  to  present  the  probl^m"^ 

be  ie  o^^riencing  in  that  rumors  have  been  circulated  that  the  Federal 
STS  S«I?VeS^gati0n  haa  b#an  Bujpicious  of  the  loyalty  of  the  I«p!fi. 

ISd  books  iteT3*nploy0efl  “d  contributors  of  articles  v 

an  cooks.  Further,  that  former  Bureau  Agents,  through  a newsletter 

“0t  r^Nb“i 

~,“TOr*  "*  HT*22> 


Letter  to  director,  FBI 
NY  100-17808 


Mr.  LANE  declared  he  was  cognisant  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  and  that  he  recognized  the  limitations  placed  upon  it  by  law  in  such 
a situation  as  presented  by  him.  However,  he  stated  he  intended  to  be  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  during  the  week  of  November  first  and  while  there  he 
will  ccnfer  with  the  Attorney  General  or  a designated  Assistant  in  order 
to  present  his  problem  to  the  Department.  He  expressed  his  intention  of 
assisting  the  Bureau  in  whatever  way  he  could  in  the  future. 

be  noted  that  Mr.  LANE  appears  in  "Mho's  Mho  in  America1*, 
1946-1947,  page  1346,  wherein  it  is  set  forth  that  be  was  in  the  United 
States  Foreign  Service  as  an  Officer  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Tlarsaw,  Johannesburg, 
Calcutta,  Beirut  and  Damascus  and  has  been  a delegate  at  various  international 
conferences. 


This  is  being  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Bureau. 


INTERNAL  SECUHITI  - C 


closed  for  the Bureau’s  Hies  are  two  copies  of  a letter  from 
CIATTgKrlANE  dated  December  9,  19U8,  with  en closures.  In  these  letters 
Mr.  IaNE  attempts  to  answer  the  criticism  of  Conaunisa  in  the  Institute 
of  FUcifio  Relations.  It  is  noted  that  in  the  postje&pt  to  Mr.  IANE's 
letter  dated  November  12,  19U8  he  praises  EDWARD  O^AHTER.  Mr.  CARTER 
has  been  reported  to  hare  been  under  Communist  Party  discipline  while 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

This  is  subnit  ted  for  the  Bureau's  infozaation. 


Sios.  (2) 


American  Institute  op  Pacific  Relations,  Ii 


i un  b4th  nun,  kxw  tod  22,  k.  t.  B.I7BB 


SCHETDT 
J&ifZs.  BEI^TOKT 


5,^:3 

9th  December,  194?  — -K2-  ci:...7cok 

— -HE.  TCCET 

iZE.  TVATSON 

JPECPZilTT  CLEKK 

-TEAIMNG  UKIT 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
U.  S.  Court  House  Building 
Foley  Square 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Sirs: 


Shortly  after  taking  over  the  administrative  direction 
of  this  Institute  on  October  1,  I called  on  Mr.  Murphy 
at  your  offices.  I told  him  that  I assumed  your  Bureau 
was  aware  of  criticism  of  this  organization  and  that  I 
wished  to  state  my  own  viewpoint  and  purposes  as  the 
new  administrative  officer  in  charge.  Mr.  Murphy  made 
a note  of  my  statement. 


Since  that  call  I have  been  very  much  concerned  with  the 
necessity  to  avoid  grounds  for  reasonable  criticism  of 

811011  as  ”tha‘b  Polished  in  "Counterattack" 
and  "Plain  Talk". 


I enclose  for  your  information  and  files  three  copies 
each  of  a personal  letter  to  members,  a letter  to 
Trustees,  a list  of  Trustees,  and  letters  to  "Counter- 
attack" and  "Plain  Talk"  for  your  New  York  and  Washington 

files.  I should  be  glad  to  provide  any  other  information 
you  may  wish. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Clayton  Lane* 
Executive  Secretary 
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•»  tho  aattar,  aor oillX 


X do  wt  oioh  to  ootar  lato  oao 

do  oo*  Mr  itsom  JLo  vitk  , 

■-■  .fz+&\**  sT-tt-subT srsr 
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•g^Hita^b  tho  g»«  X «doN  ftr  ywr  laforoatloa  a oopy  of  ay  Pint 
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BOARS  OF  TRUSTEES  - AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  CF  PACIFIC  RELATIONS,  INC, 


Edvard  W.  Allen 
•Raymond  B.  Allen 
J*  Ballard  Atherton 
E.  C.  Auchter 

•Edvard  N.  Belts 
Knight  Biggerstaff 

* 

Stuart  F.  Brock 

•Lincoln  C.  Brovnell 
George  T.  Oaaeron 
•Edvard  C.  Carter 
Joseph  P.  Chamberlain 
•Dvight  L.  Clarke 

Arthur  G.  Coons 
George  B.  Cressey 
•Arthur  H,  Dean 
•Walter. F.  Dillingham 
Clarence  A,  Dykstra 
Brooks  Ebeny 
Rupert  Hinerson 
John  K.  Fairbank 
Charles  K,  Gamble 
Martha  A.  Gerbode 

L.  Carrington  Goodrich 

Henry  F.  .Grady 
Mortimer  Graves 

0.  C,  Hansen 
V,  R.  Herod 

John  R.  Hersey 

Alger  Hiss 

•William  L.  Holland 
Raymond  Kennedy 
Benjamin  H.  Kiser 
Daniel  E.  Koshland 
Lewis  A,  Laph&m 


- Attorney:  Allen,  Froude,  Hilen  ft  DeGarmo,  Seattle. 

- President,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

- Vice-President,  Mutual  Telephone  Company,  Honolulu. 

- President,  Pineapple  Research  Institute  of 
' 'Hawaii,  Honolulu.  ' 

- - Geologist,  Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Company/  New  York.  ' 

- Chairman,  Department  of  Far  Eastern  Studies, 

Cornell  University.  * 

- Department  of  Research  and  Education,  Congress 

of  Industrial  Organizations,  Washington,  D.C. 

- Attorney:  Sullivah;&  Cromwell,  New  York.’ 

- Publisher,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

- Chairman,  Finance  Committee,  American  IPR,  New  York. 

- Professor  of  Public  law,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

- President,  Occidental 'Life  Insurance  Company 

of  California, 'Los  Angeles. 

- President,  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles. 

- Chairman,  Department  of  Geography,  Syracuse  University. 

- Partner:  Sullivan  & Cromwell,  New  York. 

• President,  Oahu  Railway  & Land  Company,  Honolulu. 

'-  Provost,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

- President,  Foreign  Policy  Association,  New  York. 

- Professor  of  Government,  Harvard  University. 

' — Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University. 

' — Director,  Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Company,  New  York. 

- Trustee,  World  Affairs  Council  of  Northern 
. California,  San  Francisco. 

- Department  of  Chinese  arid  Japanese,  Columbia 

University,  New  York. 

- United  States  Ambassador  to  Greece. 

- Secretary,  American  Council  of  Learned' 

Societies,  Washington,  D.C. 

- Frazer  & Hansen  Import-Export  Company,  San  Francisco. 

- President,  International  General  Electric 

Company,  New  York. 

- Author:  "Men  on  Bataan";  "Into  the  Valley"; 

"Bell  for  Adano”;  "Hiroshima". 

- President,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 

Peace,  New  York. 

- Secretary-Genetal,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

- Profeasor  of  Sociology,  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

- Attorney:  Graves,  Kiser  ft  Graves,  Spokane. 

- Vice-President,  Levi  Strauss  ft  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

- American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco. 


(over) 
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♦Owen  Lattimore 

Herbert  S.  Little 
♦W133twm  W.  Lockwood 

Bofd  1.  Martin 

: • VsSs  - , -- 

• „ '■  - • 

Charles  S.  Martin 

Rene  A.  May 
Donald  M.  Nelson 

David  N.  Rowe 

Gregg  M.  Sinclair 
Robert  Gordon  Sjproul 
* Donald  B.  Straus 
George  E.  Taylor 

♦Donald  G.  Tewksbury 

Sumner  Welles 

Lynn  T.  White,  jr. 
Brayton  Wilbur 
•Ray  Lyman  Wilbur 
Heaton  L#  Wrenn 
Douise  L.  Wright 
J.  D,  Zellerbach 


- Director,  Walter  Hines  Page  School  of  International 

- Atto™^°nf H°Pkins  University,  Baltimore. 
Attorneys  Little,  Leader,  LeSourd  & Palmer  Saa++i» 

- Assistant  Director,  School  of  Public  and  Inter- 

national Affairs,  Princeton  University. 

” Pr?fefsorltof  Poetical  Science,  University  of 
Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

" Pressor  of  Political  Science,  Ubiverslty  of 
Washington,  Seattle. 

” 'J®**  Brothers,  Exporters,  San  Francisco. 

“ Pr»»Ident,  Society  of  Independent  MoUon  Picture 
Producers,  Hollywood. 

* ^sociate  Professor  of  International  Relations. 

Xale  University,  New  Haven. 

- President,  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu. 

* President,  University  of  California. 

- Management-Employee  Relations,  Inc.,  New  York. 

- Director,  Far  Eastern  Institute,  University 

of  Washington,  Seattle. 

- Professor  of  Comparative  Education,  Teachers 
■ College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

- Writer  and  commentator.  Former  Under  Secretary 

of  State.  # 

" £*®s*dent,  Hills  College,  Oakland,  California. 

“ President,  Wilbur-Ellis  Company,  San  Francisco. 

- Chancellor,  Stanford  University,  California. 

- Attorney:  Anderson,  Wrenn  & Jenks,  Honolulu. 

* Birsctor,  Chicago  Counoil  on  Foreign  Relations. 

- President,  Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation. 

San  Francisco. 


A PERSONAL  LETTER  PROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  TO  AT.T.  lmmmg  jiirorrAn 

INSTITUTE  CF.  PACIFIC  .RELATIONS  AND 


November  12,  1948 

• Deay  American  IPR  Member  or  Subscriber:  ' 

, At  the  end  of  my  first  month  as  Executive  Secretary  I wish  tn  avion*  ~ „ , 

S^SURVEY^h^T  ™nhers+of  the  American  IPR  aid  subscribers  to  the  FAR 
*hom  *• have  not  "*»  “a  to  y°»  aomething  of  ay  first  ' 

>irS^  E°nih  1 been  studying  the  record  and  the  present  activi- 

clear  that  there  has  never  been  greater  need  than  now  for  authoritative 
research  and  discussion  on  the  issues  now  at  stake  in  the  Pacific  wea.  * 

This  special  Java  issue  of  the  FAR  EASTERN  SURVEY  presents  timely  treatment  of 
one  pf  the  most  complex  situations  in  Asia.  It  contains  LdfSerS  ^f 

^Srs°uhobiere0L^  Stei®s»  ^ basic  fact?  '**  expert^omment  by 

- Jbowere  in  Java  when  many  of  the  events  they  report  occSred.  The  7 

wTIRVEY  takes  no  editorial  position  on  the  situation  reported. 

BS1S®I!S? 

that  objectivity  is  maintained  thr^^h^i enenlS  are  fron  competent  sources  and 
« - c-  ? 18  maintained  through  balanced  presentation  of  views  in  » 

-reasonably  broad  cross-section  of  our  publications.  of ; views  in  a 

X^eilblmSeaS,^i!DeS  DOt  agfeed  ^ the  ^ots  or  intemretatiohs  pre- 

sw: 

^^hiSw^i^p1ir.ent^3diKeTe  thoy  diec“6 

. , -tV;  ■ * • .***••■ 

?ave  ported  out  at  various  times  thkt  social-  progress  and 

SuESl^SSS.1"  S:frlrle!f  *“  "?«*»  baainiSr^. 

auive  reiorms.  when  reforms  are  advocated  bar  Communis+s-  in  rv> 
to  p^ve  Slie  dc!  °thSr  t0Im  rf  ^teUtTUplsm.  We  challenge  en£ne 


that  those  who  would  un- 

»d^^y«^siur-  ^ 

friends  there  no  so”e  ® SohW  lnt!1?rei»ti<m“  of  Asia  which  do  nor 

Jf“dc  of  American  readers.  ThisPInstitute°h!!l>COnfUS?  the  real  Issues  in  the 
botit  has  no  thesis  to  prow  excTOt  th^  oM^  oerfouf  “d  responsible  task, 
of  foreign  polity  are  best  disclosed  tta^^J^^»tnithi^ad-'be  80undest  bases 
to  fhe  entire  democratic  process!  ^ gh  free  discussion,  a conception  basic 

and  of  our  book^ilTa^We  otherreaders.  °f  the  SURVEY 

Institute.  One  of  our  most  consecutive  TwLS  prope!jf  concern  of  this 
reason  for  existence  if  we  did  Trustees  says,  "The  IPR  would  have  no 

who  has  attended  IPR  international  fCfw  Cp?nple*  “hJects."  One  eminent  Asian 
said  that  the  2K-.  o^LtV^V*®  recenSy 

cates  of  diverse  views  about  Asia.  provide  a forum  for  competent  advo- 

Udt  °f  the  Activity  it 

disaeree  with  sow  viewpoint^ressed L' m vwple  ,ho 
without  taking  fairly  into  accent  the  Cfl^+  ^if 1 oj  book  we  have  published, 
tions  of  which  the  offendine  item  i*  LS^at  nu?J>er  803  variety  of  IPR  publica- 
tion examined  and  rejected  as  unnrowen  6na^'  P81***  Such  charges  have  often 
sible  Trustees  of  the  American^  sucrfs^^Phsr?1^^17  able  804  Tes?0^- 
American  spokesman  in  the  United  Ifetions  and^or^fnS  °*  ,eBsup>  now  “ official 
Another  Trustee  who  only  last  ^ ? no  lon&T  a Trustee. 

and  performance  is  President  ^f  oC  of^the^rS^J^1?®?®®  ln  our  P^ses 
doing  business  in  the  Par  East.  The  ehCk  ^t^wM^6?0®0  10411811,181  concerns 
taty  testimonial  was  equally  ^newSs  ^d  e^^ng.  aCCO,npaMe<i  «*■>  volun- 

“^Thlflh^TS:  ^ ^ emphatically  reaffirm 

and  that  business  and  w5  ^ * bf,  «^>«ded  on  its  twditiowl  lines 

to  read  IPR  publications  and^ttend  fesPonolblllty  should  find  tiw 

ttinks  our  services  do  not  duplSe  ^se  S^v^6*'11'^  *?*■  K>nf««nces.  He 

Salas  ^ srihSSHs!?^  r- 

peat  ^eir^^offC^C^11  Ch  '*!?*”  U11  ^ that  we  are  of 

American  scholars  concerned  with  Arfa  f®ein*  the  shape  of  things  to  come.  Host 
Point  of  research  ^tSSoSSn^t^T?-',?Jth;t  1W  ls  "till  tta  fowl 

WMf*  * *-*«“  sofsersities  sinw^I^^^J®™^ 


•J  htr  *8  ^°°^f  CHINA:  THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE  win  k*  , • 

7 ty  ililliBo  Sloane  Associates  and  the  Amerioan  IPR  Wi«f?  °D  December 

nasic  economic  and  social  problems  +h«  ■ \ "infield  brings  to  China's 

-ath  a close  knowledge  rf  JSSPuS  of,“  P“Utc  hZlth  expert 

even  conservative,  but  certainly  not  doctri^I  ^ P01®1  of  view  is  moderate, 
formed  analysis  of  issues  i^hAm^rie^s  Sl^*  f8  “other  instance  of  in- 
associated  with  this  Sltw  ^ ^ understand,  we  are  proud  to  be 
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To  "be  properly  effective  we  must  have  more  members  and  more  subscribers,  par- 
ticularly more  Contributing  Members.  May  I ask  you  to  show  you r confidence  in 
the  IPR  by  recruiting  seme,  or  by  sending  us  the  names  of  at  least  five  good 
prospects?  A membership  or  SURVEY  subscription  would  be  a complimentary  and 
useful  Christinas  present.  ; , 

I I am  proud  to  be  associated  with,  this  Institute  and  with  the  stperb  staff  here. 

| ^oa  “y  cscpect  me  to  do  all  I can  to  justify  the  confidence  of  our  Chairman, 

I Chancellor  Ray  Lyman  !7ilbur  of  Stanford,  and  of  the  Trustees  who  invited  me 

|"  here,  and  that  of  members  and  subscribers  whose  cooperation  I now  request  for 

l the  difficult  days  ahead.  I hope  to  meet  most  of  you  eventually.  In  the  mean- 

| time  I would  appreciate  a full  and  frank  expression  of  your  views.  If  you 

$ disagree  uith  any  particular  article  or  the  facts  presented  in  it.  by  all 

l means  tell  us. 


S^(<oroW  imiivs 


Executive  Secretary 


P.S.  I hope  you  have  read  Mr.  Carter’s  report  on  his  Asian  tour  in  the 
October  1HS7S  OF  THE  I.F.R.  It  is  a reminder  of  how  much  my  prede- 
cessor’s great  services  to  the  IPR  have  done  for  Asian-American 
understanding,  and  that  national  matters  can  be  properly  understood 
only  in  relation  to  understanding  the  interests  of  our  country  in 
its  international  setting.  - 


c 
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' November  18,  1948 

!:  ‘ ' • • * * js 

^Counterattack" 

$5  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  N.Y. 

Attentions  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 

Dear  Mr.  Kirkpatricks 

✓ < 

I have  read  with  much  interest  the  issues  of  "Counterattack**  you  gave  me 
when  I called  on  you  last  month  to  request  a frank  statement  of  the  basis 
for  your  criticism  of  the  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  of 
which  I had  just  become  Executive  Secretary  following  my  retirement  from 
-the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 

^ share  the  strong  aversion  to  Communism  expressed  in  "Counterattack," 

and  your  belief  that  Communist  activities  everywhere  should  be  exposed  when 
not  readily  apparent  and  understood  by  all  Americans,  and  opposed  wherever 
they  threaten  the  security  or  vital  interests  of  the  United  States.  I have 
in  fact  been  analyzing  and  opposing  such  Communist  or  Soviet  Russian  aetivi- 
ties  much  longer  than  you  have  and  on  a much  broader  scale,  as  the  Trustees 
of  this  Institute  who  offered  me  my  present  job  were  aware. 

I cannot  accept,  however,  as  accurate  or  credible  your  published  statement 
that  the  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  is  a Communist-front 
organization.  My  very  careful  analysis  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  not. 

I do  not  believe  it  ever  was  anything  of  the  kind.  Certainly  it  will  not 
be  under  my  direction. 

Earlier  and  similar  charges  by  another  critic  of  this  Institute  were  re- 
jected as  unproven  and  distorted  by  a committee  of  the  American  IPR  Trustees 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Philip  C.  Jessup,  long  a Trustee  of  this  Insti- 
tute and  now  a vigorous  critic  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  American  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations.  I find  that  that  committee's  conclusions  were  are 
shared  by  many  scholars,  lawyers,  and  businessmen  who  have  world-wide  reputa- 
tions  for  conservative  judgment  and  integrity.  A list  of  our  present  Trustees, 
showing  their  connections,  is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

Jour  published  assertions  about  a few  persons  who  are  now  connected  with  this 
Institute,  chiefly  as  writers  of  articles  or  books  or  as  research  advisers, 
l«ne  contested  or  greatly  qualified  by  others  of  at  least  equal  authority  with 
phom  I have  discussed  them  during  the  last  month.  I am  not  eonoerned  with 
your  views  about  others  with  no  present  or  recent  connection  with  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations.  p. 

-V,  * 

If  you  now  have  actual  evidence  or  a persistent  belief  that  this  Institute 
gr  of  its  present  officers  or  staff  is  connected  with  the  Communist 
^Party , or  is  engaged  An  my  4wUxity.prejud4cial  to  JihfiJmerican  ^io§al_  _ 

/ ' - 


interest,  will  you  please  inform  me  in  the  fullest  possible  terms*  I am 
determined,  as  are  my  Trustees  and  colleagues,  that  there  be  no 

v|WB<mable  basis  for  such  charges  as  you  have  made*  If  you  have  no  such 
proofs,  or  no  strong  basis  for  your  conclusions  in  the  absence  of  clear 
proof,  you  are  making  without  sufficient  grounds  exceedingly  harmful  state- 
ments about  an  organisation  that  is  striving  only  for  sound  education  on 
very  important  matters  affecting  the  public  interest.  I do  not  *MnV  you 
would  wish  to  do  that.  I am  sure  you  will  agree  that  mere  difference  of 
opinion  on  controversial  questions  is  not  proof  of  subversive  intent  or 
effect. 


The  Chairman  of  our  Trustees,  Chancellor  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  of  Stanford 
University,  and  the  Vice-Chairman  in  New  York  with  whom  I have  discussed 
your  charges,  approve  my  determination  to  clarify  this  situation. 

It  may  be  helpful  in  this  connection  to  remind  you  that  this  Institute 
exists  not  to  oppose  or  to  support  pre-conceived  policies  or  ideas,  but 
to  assure  so  far  as  possible  competent  presentation  and  analysis  of  facts, 
in  order  that  the  truth  may  be  found  through  selection.  This  is  much  more 
difficult  than  mere  opposition  to  currently  unattractive  or  basically 
unsound  ideas.  Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  masthead  of  the  FAR  EASTERN 
SURVEY,  published  fortnightly  by  this  Institute,  which  states  in  each  issues 

"The  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  does  not  express 
opinions  on  public  affairs.  Responsibility  for  statements  of 
fact  or  opinion  appearing  in  the  FAR  EASTERN  SURVEY  rests 
solely  with  the  authors.  The  editors  are  responsible  for  the 
selection  and  acceptance  of  articles." 


Limitations  of  space  require  this  statement  to  be  brief,  but  it  is  certainly 
clear  to  any  reasonable  reader.  With  more  space  available  this  statement 
would  be  as  explicit  as  that  of  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  published  by  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  reads: 


-V:i 


"The  articles  in  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  do  not  represent  any  consensus 
of  beliefs.  We  do  not  expect  that  readers  of  the  review  will 
sympathize  with  all  the  sentiments  they  find  there,  for  some 
of  our  writers  will  flatly  disagree  with  others;  but  we  hold  that 
while  keeping  clear  of  mere  vagaries  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  can  do  more 
to  guide  American  public  opinion  by  a broad  hospitality  to  diver- 
gent ideas  than  it  can  by  identifying  itself  with  one  school. 

It  does  not  accept  responsibility  for  the  views  expressed  in  any 
article,  signed  or  unsigned,  which  appear  in  its  pages.  What  it 
does  accept  is  the  responsibility  for  giving  them  a chance  to 
appear  there." 


We  subscribe  to  that  more  explicit  interpretation  of  the  proper  function  of 
such  publications. 

I am  aware  of  the  risk  as  well  as  the  right  of  free  speech  in  the  present 
international  tension,  and  have  carefully  examined  all  charges  of  in 
the  treatment  of  various  subjects  by  writers  for  the  American  UR.  Hany 
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such  charges  refer  to  SURVEY  articles  on  China.  On  that  very  «wmpi«»T 
subject  there  are  many  diverse  views  of  equal  or  comparable  authority 
and  sincerity.  Uany  experts  do  not  now  hold  sympathetic  or  tolerant 
‘rlews  on  the  Chinese  Communists,  which  they  expressed  a year  or  more  ago. 

JEn  future  we  shall  take  special  .pains  to  assure  balance  and  competence  in 
Articles  on  China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  for  example,  but  no  amount  of 
dare  will  guarantee  that  everyone  will  be  satisfied.  Ye  may  not  always 
obtain  just  the  article  we  want,  dr  when  we  would  best  like  to  have  it  to 
assure  short-term  balance. 

Some  readers  object  to  the  presentation  of  any  views  but  the  ones  they 
themselves  hold  at  the  moment,  but  many  experts  on  the  Par  East,  including 
scholars,  officials,  and  businessmen,  tell  me  they  do  not  require  or  desire 
that  everything  published  by  the  IFR  express  their  own  version.  They  want 
variety  and  authority,  and  demand  beyond  that  only  a reasonably  balanced 
fare.  That  is  what  the  editor  and  .1  shall  make  every  effort  to  provide,  no 
doubt  including  sane  interpretations  with  which  the  editor  or  myself  do  not 
personally  agree  but  which  we  think  warrant  presentation  for  one  reason  or 
another.  The  reader  will  presumably  believe  what  he  finds  on  balance  to  be 
most  credible . But  the  editor  and  I will  approve  nothing  for  publication 
which  Seems  to  us  likely  to  "give  aid  and  comfort"  to  any  enemy  of  th*» 
United  States  or  to  be  provocative  to  no  good  purpose. 

I enclose  a copy  of  a recent  informal  and  personal  letter  from  myself  to 
members  of  the  American  IPR  and  to  subscribers  to  the  FAR  EASTERN  SURVEY* 
which  states  ray  position  in  general  terms.  I cannot  believe  that  you  will 
wish  to  challenge  it  or  that  you  will  continue  to  label  this  Institute  as 
a Communist-front  organization. 

You  are  concerned  with  exposing  what  Communists  and  Soviet  Russia  are  doing. 
That  is  necessary,  but  it  should  by  now  have  become  incidental  to  an  effort 
to  discover  what  answer  to  Communism  will  be  given  by  the  Western  world, 
particularly  by  the  United  States.  1 propose  to  see  what  this  Institute 
can  do  about  that  regarding  Asia.  Our  inquiries  will  be  more  concerned 
with  finding  that  answer  than  with  sparing  the  feelings  of  the  timid. 

Disclosure  and  protest  is  not  enough.  Ye  Americans  must  somehow  find  the 
positive  answers  to  Communism.  If  we  do  not  find  them  and  apply  them 
effectively  in  Asia,  the  Russians  may  eventually  have  most  of  it  securely 
on  their  side  at  great  hazard  to  us.  Food  and  guns  have  not  provided  the 
answer  in  China;  perhaps  much  more  of  both  would  not  have  provided  it. 

J-our  emphasis  is  on  defeating  Communist  and  Soviet  purposes  in  the  United 
States.  Our  emphasis  will  be  on  Asia  with  the  same  end  in  view,  a much 
jaore  complex  and  urgent  task.  It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
your  paper  now  give  ours  some  support.  You  might,  for  example,  tell  your 
readers  that  the  FAR  EASTERN  SURVEY  of  November  17,  a copy  of  which  is 
enclosed,  contains  the  most  complete  report  yet  published  on  the  recent 
Communist  revolt  in  Java.  That  revolt  failed,  but  the  SURVEY  articles 
show  clearly  the  sort  of  situation  in  which  Communism  will  eventually 
flourish  unless  besicmeans  pfj^roving  it  are  found.  As  Barbara  Ward 
says,  "Successful  Communist  propaganda  is  "far  more' a'Trult  "iff  * 

(*-  This  letter  was  sent  to  Members  with  their  copy  of  the  FAR 
EASTERN  SURVEY  of  November  17.) 
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failure  than  of  Soviet  effort.  Like  an  infection,  communism  seeks  out 
the  infected  patches  - destitution,  bad  race  relations,  injustice, 
hopelessness  - and  there  it  can  settle  and  ferment.  The  healthy  commu- 
nity has  nothing  to  fear." 

ffe  blocked  the  Russians  in  Europe  by  taking  the  initiative  away  from  them, 
showing  that  democracy  can  be  positive.  We  must  have  a positive  program 
in  Asia.  This  Institute  is  not  a policy-planning  organisation.  It  is 
reputed,  however,  to  have  provided  more  materials  on  which  to  base  policy 
in  Asia  than  any  other  organization  in  the  world.  It  will  continue  to 
provide  them.  The  Department  of  State  particularly  wants  us  to. 

On  December  7 we  will  publish,  with  Tilliam  Sloane  Associates,  Ihe., 

Gerald  F.  Winfield’s  "China:  the  Land  and  the  People."  I send  you 

a copy.  I suggest  you  read  this  book,  to  discover  what  I at  least 
mirrors  a major  function  of  the  IPR:  expert,  lucid,  timely  presentation 
of  basic  facts  on  an  important  aspect  of  Asia.  Read  particularly  Winfield's 
comments  on  the  Chinese  Communists  in  his  last  chapter.  If  you  agree  that 
tois  book  is  a very  important  and  extraordinarily  readable  contribution, 
why  not  say  so  in  "Counterattack"?  We  want  this  book  widely  read  among 
the  businessmen  who  read  your  paper.  They  will  know  a lot  about  the  prob- 
lem in  China  when  they  finish  it.  . 

I am  pateful  for  you r good  wishes  for  success  in  a Job  which  I the 

most  important  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  I have  ever  undertaken;  I 
hope  this  letter  will  confirm  to  your  satisfaction  the  assurances  about 
my  own  point  of  view  I have  given  you  orally. 

Wit*  every  good  wish  for  your  own  success  in  combatting  Communism  where 
it  is  necessary,  I remain 


Sincerely  yours. 


Clayton  Lane 
Executive  Secretary 


Amebican  Institute  Of  Pacific  Relations,  Inc. 


* ****  *<tM  *““*»  MW  TOMS  MS,  It.  T.  BSOUBO  S*t7S0 


November  30,  1948 


TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  PACIFIC  RELATIONS: 


The  enclosed  copy  of  a letter  to  the  publishers  of  "Counterattack" 

news“sJe®t  dented  to  "facts  to  combat  communism,"  is  * 

befope  ^ing  circulated  to  some  members 
and  potential,  members  of  the  American  IPR  who  have  been  concerned 

that  ?*?eT  that  tb±B  Institute  is  a communisSfront 

**  know»  811011  charges  have  had  a serious  effect 
on  the  general  repute  of  the  IPR, 

I have  found  that  our  efforts  to  sustain,  and  shortly  to  incrms<i 
membership  and  financial  contributions  must  include  clarification* 
so“e  recti£i5ation  of  the  Institute's  position,  purpose  and 

of^^tfli+.J^Ve+Jheref*r°v!OUEht  to  P®vsuade  the  publishers 
Counterattack",  the  most  objective  of  our  critics,  that  they 

are  in  some  respects  mistaken  and  in  others  given  to  excessive  * 

°r  “fpicI°n-  Displaying  the  objectivity  I request 
of  them,  I «ave  tried  to  examine  thoroughly  the  statements  they 
have  made  about  the  IPR.  Some  of  their  charges  are  receiving  7 
very  careful  consideration*  vang 

I am  happy  to  report  that  I believe  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  and  his  col- 

J°  eviction.  There  is  much  reason 
to  expect  .that  the  handicap  of  this  criticism,  and  perhans  that 
of  some  other  critics  of  the  IPR,  will  be  removed  by  both  per- 
suasion and  performance  before  long  and  that  I may  then  give 
my  entire  attention  to  positive  programs  of  research,  publication 
Snt^hom10066*  811(3  t0  obtainlng  ths  fcudg0*  necessary  to  imple- 

Ihis  matter  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  chiefly 
because  some  of  them  are  so  loyal  to  .the  American  IPR  that  they 
* vfVj  perhaps  underestimated  the  necessity  to  make  an  end  of  a 
Idnd  of  criticism  which  has  vitally  affected  the  usefulness  of 
this  Institute  and  has  seriously  raised  the  question  whether  it 

TtST1™'  1<*Blty»  the  reasons  for  it  in  the  reoord 

IPR  accomplishment  in  the  past,  are  a constant  inspiration  to 

*ladJ1to  that  it  is  now  shared  by  many  per- 

f?”s  had  wavered  because  of  charges  such  as  those  in  "Counter- 
^«ifilar  conclusions  about  the  American  IPR 


wtlo°k  is  enccmragtrig,  but  it  is  clear  that  cause  for  fresh 
There  win\l^s^cmL?of^ 

organization  that  seeks  the  truth  and  lays  it  on  the  We 

xicxng  tfte  objectivity  we  profess  and  keep  in  the  extreme 
in  oS^Mi80!?  contr°vcrslal  questions  which  demand  attention 

l*^#p5SS£K? 

topics  of  research  have  been  fruitfully  liscussSirt  ththiT  3 

«rong  criticism  cf  the  Institute  tatte  S^'SpSSeS  tas 

era  - 

hS^^tT^f^ of  “«  « « -ssSisr 


Sincerely  yours, 


Clayton  Lane 
Executive  Secretary 


% ~~  %"r- 

$miw  INSHTWB  OF  pacific  BmaTTniyflj  Jffn, 

NOTICE  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  MEMBERS,  FEBRUARY  15,  1949 


Deoeaber  30,  1948 


s.  £r1J!%£LT°t  ?Lific  5“-  •iu  kw  •* 

~ «2ESI 

sirsstrs  jras^jsirusia Kitrsra.  ssj.— ■ 

s?=2  Wr^ar 

ssJr)loS1^i^sissis*0.j?  “s  F*goS'i“’  ^*“ »-  £s*2  £ £! 

2SSa: -S&Sa  »5S»=a  “ e “ 

Only  ambers  of  the  Institute  who  are  citlaena  of  the  United  States  have  voting  privileges. 

CLATTON  LANE 

•«««*«*•««•«••  • Executive  Secretary 


raon 


FOR  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  MEMBERS,  Tuesday,  February  15,  1949 

!?*“ Sf5J?“  °Lthe  ABerieaa  ******  <*  Pacific  Relations,  Inc, 
2SS2  ^♦5^5UV*!£”  «!▼•*»  For  such  aeeting,  hereby  constitutes  and 

R*  C*  Qpfene  „*“*  Donald  B.  Straus,  each  of  then,  the  true 
attorneys,  agents  and  proxies  of  the  undersigned,  with  full  power 
rf  ^.tltetle.  jui  rwoeatlo.  to  ..ch  of  th«,  to  TotiT  >•  tho'ittor^, 
•®*??s  t”_?roxi®8  of  the  undersigned  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members 
?f /natitute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Inc.,  a aeabershlp  corpora- 
ls Ct>°£_ C?^?Bbj-a*  *>  **  Deld  at  the  National  Office  o?said 

° £?HiC  Rf1^onB»  ^ ■“*  Fifty-fourth  Street,  Hew 
Sriei  JMST  ' y T?**?7’  Febraary  15»  1949,  and  at  any  adjournment  of 
^ For  the  election  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  Institute 

S£i£*!2J«0  Relations, Inc.,  whose  names  appear  on  the  accompanying  ballot,  to 

nil  15»i949»  *>  designate  the  trustees  who  are  to 

fill  out  unexpired  terms,  and  to  vote  upon  any  other  natters  that  may  proper- 

jr  ©«»  «Fore  As  said  meeting  .or  any  adjournment  thereof,  with  all  powers 
lAich  the  undersigned  would  possess  if  personally  present,  hereby  ratifying 
tbMa  tbat  JJ*  “J*  attorneys,  agents  and  proxies,  or  either  of 

C?6??  f ct  at  «»  aaid  meeting,  or  their  substitute 

“ ^ y do  in  or  about  the  premisea  by  virtue  hereof.  If 

* S lr®  ““*«  Permissible,  la  indicated  in  any 
**“ JJ®*10*’  the  vote  of  the  tmfer*igned  is  to  be  cast 
®8afd»  IF  any, and  in  favor  of  such  of  the  nominees  as  the  proxies. 
« either  ac  them  or  their  substitutes,  nay  in  their  discretion  determine. 


IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF 
the  ...  day  of 


the  undersigned  has  executed  this  instrument 
1949. 


under  seal 


,(L.S. ) 


BALLOT 

TmS  ™»f^2?SL<F  5111183,225  TO  HOLD  OFFICE  FOR 
THREE  YEARS  (UNLESS  OTHERWISE  INDICATED)  BEGINNING 
FEBRUARY  15,  1949 

0f  ,fr°*r*PW«l  division,  1. 

*.  ^ t.  ^;y:^;rrst 

ttenf2thttS  b?'°  P”'8”^  »Ttbe  ■dnatiag  Condtt..  1*  coruralt.- 

“?  for  other  p.™  £ 
candidate  will  be  found  on  the  «L+  OZ  10  ^te*  . biographical  notes  on  each 

«t  rf  tS  SLT"  “twi*k  (,)  «-  oooim.  i. 


Hawaii 

Vote  for  FODp 

i~  / G.  W.  FISHER 
f / FRANK  E.  M3DKIFF 

L / JAMES  H.  SHOEMAKER 

/ / HEATON  L.  WRENN* 

CO  

Pacific  Northeast 
gote  for  THREE 

L f RAYMOND  B.  ALIEN* 

Z— / RICHARD  E.  FULIER 
£Q  REGINALD  H.  PARSONS 

CO  

lfig2Sg£2&L_2t£L 
gote  for  FOUR 

L f JOSEPH  V.  BALLANTINE 

CO  anngr  O'NEAL 
J|  LO  EDMUND  A.  WALSH,  S.J. 

£ / SUMNER  VELIES* 

no  _ 

(One  of  the  Washington  nominees 
*111  be  designated  to  fill  a 
ten  expiring  in  1951.) 

. *iw.  . _ ~ nt  «i  - 


Hew  York 

Vote  for  FOUR  only 

LO  LINCOLN  C.  BROWNELL* 

/ / JOSEPH  P.  CHAMBERLAIN* 

/ / BROOKS  EMENI* 

£■0  L.  CARRINGTON  GOODRICH* 
f / CLAYTON  LANE 

no  — 

Hot  Otherwise  Designated 
Vote  for  EIGHT  only 

/ / EDWARD  W.  BELTZ* 

£ / KNIGHT  BIGGERSTAFF* 

/ / WILLIAM  L.  HOLLAND* 

f / RAYMOND  KENNEDY* 

/ / BENJAMIN  H.  KIZER*  - 

TO  MWI S A.  LAPHAM* 
nO  WILLIAM  W.  LOCKWOOD* 

L / SHEPARD  MORGAN 

nO  DAVID  NELSON  RONE* 

no  _ . 

(One  of  the  Not  Otherwise  Designated 
Hoalnees  will  be  designated  to  fill 
a ten  expiring  in  1951.) 


BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL  WYHCfi 


KSvSSVffi,. 

“S"i  *swss»  J srsrtfa  aa  as- 

^ ssw“ 

M<KSV“SC.;  itT*  D^rt““t  °f  ■— . *~11 

■wse  i^rss*cm,“ & °rOT”u’  - «-  ^ . 

sr-gj*  iork-  / 

.,  President,  Cleveland  Connell  on  World  iffaire.  foraerly, 

FISHER,  0.  W.  - Executive  Vice-President.  Bishoo  Tmit.  (Wm.nv  t-m  . tv.—  „ 

£3~  sr-* Ltd-  - — ^cSircoX\°czs^r^2^, 

TOtfL,EiSiSu;et^.D1”0t0r’  ®“ttle  111  «^.rl«,oe  in  laia 

' Ch>1”“’  D^art“nt  ^ CU”“  “*  C°lnnbla 

Snm’  SStSS  L*  I.  ^^t^-General,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

of  Sociology,  Tale  University.  Author*  -The  Ageless 
KIZffi^HEWJAMTM^  2y'  General  Motors  representative  in  the  Netherlands  Indies! 

^2S;.?SJSI^a^l9uX7,  * *«"•  **«•  Chief  TuNRRA 

^»e«tive  Secretary,  Aaerlcan  IPR.  Twenty  years ’experience  in  U S 

LApST ^StkT06  pSSS e\S°?th  frica»  ^ Indii,7^ wSSgS” 

S^ltLJorT  m r“Uo“a 

cS^a^wi  SSiTS  kn^S:  S^’o?”4 

Danish  Consul  in  Honolulu. 

O’HEAL*  RmrwrRD  ”a  Vice-President,  Chase  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York 
"R1*  “5®  - Attorney . U.  S.  Anhassedor  to  the  PhiUppines.  Meabw  s 
House  of  Representatives,  1935-47.  pp  * ■®aDer*  u-  S. 

PARSONS,  RECmiD  H.  - President,  Parsons  Investaent  p-<*»pfnv  Seattle  tyi 

J5£3  2S£«TO  — • «■*-. 

: ^ S^'Sr’SS^SS  “^gy*** 

=ES'*3k  Traararor, 


Term  expire. i 


PRESET  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUST 
^ose  terms  do  not  expire  In  1949 


1950 

1950 


: 1950 


1951 

1950 

1951 


1950 


1951 

1950 

1950 

1951 


1951 

1951 

1950 

1951 

1950 

1951 

1950 

1951 


1951 

1951 

1950 


1951 

1950 


1951 
1951 
S 1950 
1950 

i 19» 

t 1951 


1950 

1951 
1950 


RUPERT  EMERSON,  Harvard  University. 
JOHN  K.  FAIRBANK,  Harvard  University. 


LOUISE  L.  WRIGHT,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 


ff^hARD  ATHERTON,  Mutual  Telephone  Company. 
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DEAR  AMERICAN  IPR  MS3JER  OR  SUBSCRIBER* 

This  issue  of*  the  FAR  EASTERN  SURVEY  carries  a new  name  on  its 
masthead.  Many  members  and  subscribers  will  find  it  a familiar 
one»  however.  The  new  Editor,  Miriam  S.  Farley,  was  a Research 
Associate  of  the  American  IPR  from  1934  to  1946  and  was  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  SURVEY.  She  was  Acting  Editor  in 
1937-33  and  1944,  has  edited  many  IPR  research  publications,  and 
was  Editor  of  Pamphlets  from  1941—46.  She  contributed  a volume 
to  the  IPR  Inquiry  Series,  and  attended  the  IPR  international 
conferences  of  1936,  1939,  1942  and  1945. 

Miss  Farley  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Supreme  Commander  in  Japan 
in  1946-47  and  has  since  written  a study  of  labor  in  post-war 
Japan  to  be  published  by  the  International  Secretariat,  IPR. 

She  is  now  preparing  a study  of  American  post-war  Far  E&stern 
policy  as  part  of  the  international  research  program.  We  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  Miss  Farley  as  Editor  of  the  SURVEY. 

The  services  of  Philip  E.  Lilienthal  as  senior  editor  of  the 
SURVEY  for  several  months,  in  addition  to  editing  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS, 
are  acknowledged  with  more  appreciation  than  our  space  can  record. 

The  increasingly  responsible  work  of  Elisabeth  Converse  is  recog- 
nized by  elevation  from  Editorial  Assistant  to  Assistant  Editor. 

I am  joining  Hr,  Rosinger  and  Kiss  Greene  on  the  Editorial  Board 
with  a lively  awareness  of  my  responsibilities  in  helping  to 
provide  SURVEY  readers  with  significant  articles  of  traditional 
IPR  quality. 

Together,  and  with  the  very  helpful  cooperation  of  many  others 
consulted,  we  mean  to  make  1949  a particularly  good  year  for  the 
SURVEY.  We  hope  its  present  readers  will  help  us  find  more. 

Sinoerely  yours, 

Clayfon  lane  ' 

Executive  Secretary 
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THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  OPEN  DOOR 

BY  PAUL  H.  CLYDE 


k iANY  CURRENT  discussions  of  our  relations  with 
■ ▼ I China  are  heavily  weighted,  as  is  quite  natural, 
with  judgments  as  to  what  we  must  do  right  now.  There 
are  opinions  on  this  question  to  suit  any  taste,  ranging 
from  those  which  would  have  us  take  over  China  with 
an  American  army  to  those  that  would  have  us  with- 
draw completely  so  that  the  Chinese  may  lie  in  their 
own  or  a Russian  bed.  Somewhere  in  this  array  of  con- 
flicting and  confusing  opinion  there  are  undoubtedly 
proposals  of  real  value,  and  it  would  seem  that  our  first 
task  b to  discover  those  judgments  which  rest  upoA  a 
careful  and  balanced  use  of  all  the  evidence  upon  which 
sensible  opinions  can  be  based. 

Thus  far  in  the  public  debate  we  have  given  almost 
exclusive  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  evidence  which 
is  concerned  with  immediate  tendons  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  Hus  is  understandable,  and 
in  a measure  it  is  proper,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough* 
For  one  thing  it  tends  to  blind  us  to  whatever  light 
our  history  may  have  to  throw  on  the  problem  of  find- 
ing not  merely  an  immediate  but,  more  important,  a 
long-range  view  of  our  purposes  in  China.  Fortunately 
the  history  of  the  United  States  contains  a revealing 
chapter  of  experience  on  the  business  of  dealing  with 
China.  If  we  are  concerned  about  what  we  should  and 
can  do  in  and  toward  China  today,  it  would  hardly 
seem  reasonable  to  detach  this  concern  from  the  experi- 
ence of  our  past.  While  the  past  will  not  provide  a com- 
plete prescription  for  the  present,  it  does  reveal  the 
foundations  on  which  the  present  and  the  future  of 
American  policy  must  be  built 
From  a September  day  back  in  1899  when  John  Hay 
set  forth  on  paper  some  ideas  which  he  felt  should  con- 

Mr.  Clyde  ii  Professor  of  History  at  Duke  University  and 
author  of  The  Far  East:  A History  of  tkt  Impact  of  the  West 
an  Easton  Ana. 


trol  all  the  major  powers  in  their  dealings  with  China, 
down  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941,  no  discus- 
son  of  the  position  of  the  United  States  vis-el-vis  China 
which  laid  any  claim  to  historical  relevancy  failed  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  two  major  and  interrelated  prin- 
ciples of  American  policy — first,  the  Open  Door  in 
China,  and  second,  the  territorial  integrity  and  the 
administrative  entity  of  China.  In  round  numbers,  these 
Siamese  twins  of  American  policy  are  now  half  a cen- 
tury old  by  any  conservative  calculation.  In  reality,  they 
• are  far  rider  than  th».  fludud,'  thfcij  bii  til  ■ wmrhl  appear 
to  date  from  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
At  all  events,  disregarding  precise  dates  of  origin,  the 
point  to  be  noted  is  that  for  at  least  half  a century 
(actually  much  longer)  official  American  thought  on 
the  subject  of  China  has  derived  whatever  vitality  it 
possessed  from  these  two  basic  principles. 
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the  Open  Door  or  China's  integrit£s>nen  Japan  decided 
to  disregard  these  principles.  The  point  to  be  observed 
is  that  war  came  in  1941  not  when  Japan  destroyed  the 
basic  principles  of  American  policy  toward  China  but 
when  Japan  attacked  American  territory.  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  reputation  as  a prophet  thereby  gained  added 
luster. 

It  would  be  a mistake,  however,  to  dispose  of  the 
two  principles  as  wholly  ineffective.  It  is  clear  that 
during  inost  of  the  twentieth  century  they  acted  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  powers  and  helped  to  keep  alive  the 
ideals  bf  free  enterprise  and  of  China’s  nationhood 
at  times  when  both  were  in  danger  even  as  they  are 
today. 

New-  Circumstances 

A realistic  view  of  current  policy,  however,  will  con- 
sider not  only  these  limitations  from  the  past  but  also 
the  changed  circumstances  of  the  present  in  which  the 
doctrines  must  operate.  Whatever  the  present  value  of 
the  two  doctrines  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  their  enforce- 
ment, if 'desirable,  is  something  which  cannot  be  left,  as 
was  once  the  case,  to  British  influence.  The  full  import 
of  this  shift  in  the  historical  picture  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  matured  in  die  American  mind. 

Moreover,  British  retirement  from  Asia  is  not  the 
only  shift  in  the  historical  picture.  In  the  time  of  John 
Hay,  the  Open  Door  was  a doctrine  which  the  powers 
applied  to  China.  Since  1922  it  has  become  a doctrine 
to  which  China  (the  subject  of  the  doctrine)  has  sub- 
scribed. The  doctrine  is  no  longer  unilateral.  It  may 
still  be  American  policy  but  it  must  likewise  be  Chinese 
policy  if  it  is  to  be  applied  in  a sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent China. 

There  are  other  facts,  too,  which  would  seem  to  pre- 
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elude  a unilateral  ^pyoach  to  our  traditional  China 
doctrines.  Until  a comparatively  few  years  ago  the 
western  world  lost  very  little  sleep  worrying  about  the 
political  theory  or  the  political  structure  of  Chinese 
society.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  and -much  of  the 
twentieth  century,  political  China  could  be  mmmprl  Up 
as  a society  that  was  authoritarian  -and  bureaucratic 
resting  on  a Confudan  ethic.  Government,  whatever 
else  it  might  be,  was  assuredly  not  by  the  people.  In 
most  political  matters,  the  bulk  of  China's  millions  were 
not  participants  but  spectators.  While  this  may  still  be 
true  in  some  major  degree,  the  publid  consciousness  of 
China’s  people  has  experienced  a vast  awakening.  The 
products  of  this  awakening  are  an  infant- nationalism 
and  patriotism  which,  if  too  young  to  be  described  in 
detail,  are  sufficiently  virile  to  make  their  ' presence  un- 
mistakable. It  may  be  suggested  therefore  that  while 
the  old  principles  of  the  Open  Door  and  of  China’s 
integrity  could  be  and  were  often  enunciated  and  ap- 
plied without  consulting  China,  present  and  future 
applications  of  these  doctrines  must  take  greater  account 
of  China’s  nationhood  and  sovereignty.  Doctrines  which 
proclaim  China’s  integrity  cannot  be  applied  with  good 
grace  by  returning  her  to  a status  of  semi-colonialism. 

The  Balance  of  Power 

Moreover,  if  American  principles  must  be  applied 
in  a new  nationalistic  China,  they  are  also  faced  with 
a new  type  of  balance,  of  power  playing  upon  China. 
At  the  dose  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  balance  of 
power  structure  in  the  Far  East  was  diverse  in  that  it 
represented  the  constantly  shifting  pressures  of  all  die 
great  powers.  Probably  the  most  potent  factor  in  pre- 
cluding the  break-up  of  China  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury was  mutual  jealousies  of  the  great  powers.  In  gen- 
eral the  old  equilibrium  of  power  prevailed  until  the  end 
of  World  War  I and  the  emergence  of  Japan  into  a po- 
sition of  unrivaled  advantage.  The  balance  of  power 
was  thereby  destroyed.  In  the  years  that  followed,  Japan 
could  and  did  restrict  or  nullify  die  Open  Door  and 
China’s  integrity  in  so  far  as  it  served  her  interests  to 
do  so.  This  kind  of  thing  could  conceivably  happen 
again  if  no  balance  of  power  is  preserved.  Now  the 
balance  of  power  structure  has  again  changed.  The 
equilibrium  rests  not  on  a diverse  balance,  but  on  con- 
centrated pressures  from  two  sources — the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  elements  in  this  new  bal- 
ance are  contemporary  versions  of  an  older  historical 
heritage,  such  as  Russian  influence  or  control  in  Outer 
Mongolia,  Manchuria,  and  North  Korea.  American 
influence,  which  makes  up  the  other  arm  of  the  balance, 
represents  forces  whose  application  is  less  predictable 
because  they  lack  the  historical  precedent  or  tradition 
from  which  the  Russian  advance  is  in  part  derived.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  our  difficulties  in  applying 
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policy  to  China  axe  more  petJHhg  than  those  that 
face  the  Russians.  T ] 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Guna’s  contemporary 
revolution  appears  to  be  social  as  well  as  political.  If 
this  be  true,  then  American  policy  cannot  ignore  so  vital 
* change  and  yet  hope  to  succeed.  Here  again  the  his- 
torical heritage  is  of  interest.  As  already  noted,  our  tra- 
ditional doctrines  relative  to  China  were  essentially  po- 
lities; and  commercial.  In  this  form  they  may  have  been 
adequate. for  the  China  of  that  day,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  certain  that  the  old  doctrines  can  be  service- 
*Me  ih  the  same  limited  form  today.  The  Open  Door 
and  the  principle  of  integrity  can  make  sense  now  only 
in  so  far  as  they  can  be  fitted  into  a new  social-revolu- 
tionary and  nationalistic  China.  This  is  the  crux  of  our 
China  problem.  The  ironic  commentary  is  that  there 
should  be  any  problem  at  all.  The  United  States  has 
,onS  regarded  itself  as  the  traditional  friend  of  fThma 
This  country  has  been  the  champion  erf  doctrines  that 
assert  China’s  commercial  freedom  and  her  political 
independence.  During  die  twentieth  century,  China’s 
spokesmen  have  often  been  loud  in  their  praise  of 
our  behavior.  Yet  in  the  year  1949  the  gulf  that  separates 
the  Chinese  and  the  American  people  in  terms  of  mu- 
tual understanding  would  seem  to  be  growing  wider. 
The  old  doctrines  are  failing  not  because  they  are  nec- 
essarily less  valid  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  John 
Hay  but  because  we  as  a people  have  not  wrestled  with 
. the  J«k  of  modernizing  them  to  die  end  that  they  should 
be  serviceable  in  a new  Cihing 


The  evidence  Aon  to  relate  that  Japan  won  what- 
wer  military  vict^prere  was  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  For  a time  she  eliminated  the  influence  of  Russia 
in  China,  but  in  the  more  important  business  of  getting 
along  with  China,  Japan’s  failure  was  colossal.  This 
Japanese  failure  forms  a part  of  the  historical  evidence 
wftidi  Americans  might  well  examine  with  great  care. 
■Hie  essential  features  of  this  record  are  quite  clear  and 
they  are  not  in  dispute.  Japan  ignored  China’s  aspira- 
tions to  national  independence;  she  fostered  Confudan 
traditionalism  at  a time  when  the  most  vital  elements 
in  Chinese  life  were  attempting  to  discard  it;  and,  in  her 
plus  for  China’s  future,  she  apparently  forgot  that 
Eighty  percent  of  China’s  millions  were  peasants the  vic- 

tims of  a quarter  century  of  rivil  war  and  warlordism. 
To  put  the  matter  in  other  words,  Japan’s  rulers  appear 
to  have  believed  that  their  own  favorite  ideas,  regard- 
lrn  of  what  the  Chinese  might  think  of  diem,  could  be 
fomed  upon  China  by  force.  That  Japanese  experiment 
did  not  turn  out  very  well,  at  least  not  for  Japan.  Fur- 
thermore, the  record  is  dear  that  Japan  failed  to  fright- 
en or  to  buy  into  her  service  any  Chinese  leadership 
which  die  Chinese  as  a people  would  accept  or  follow. 

These  are  merely  a few  samplings  of  the  histnn>ai 
evidence  available  to  all  who  are  concerned  about  the 
fabrication  of  our  China  policy.  During  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  could  afford  the  luxury  of  being  uninformed 
on  the  history  of  our  record  in  Asia.  That  luxury  is  now 
beyond  our  means. 


What  has  been  said  here  by  way  of  a brief  excursion 
into  the  history  of  our  relations  with  China  bean  di- 
reedy  upon  our  problem  in  and  toward  China  today. 
History,  <rf  course,  does  not  support  the  notion  that  the 
future  can  be  blue-printed  from  the  past,  but  it  does 
support  the  idea  that  the  lessons  erf  the  past  have  posi- 
tive value  and  that  they  cannot  be  ignored  with  im- 
punity. Our  past  experience  in  the  Far  East  is  the  most 
*— *o——  “*•“  — evidence  at  our  disposal.  We  «*an 
iuo*  at  ii  with  a perspective  that  is  not  distorted  by  the 
crises  and  die  fears  of  the  moment  Indeed,  the  current 
crises  and  fears  reflect  a very  real  danger.  For  instance 
there  is  a danger  that  China  will  again  become  a mere 
battlefield  for  foreign  powers  as  Manchuria  was  in  the 
days  erf  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  The  evidence  is  clear 
that  we  need  to  be  prepared  to  meet  this  eventuality 
because  there  is  not  now  in  Asia  anyone  to  fight  our 
batdes  for  us.  However,  this  matter  of  fighting  is  only 
one,  and  perhaps  not  the  most  important  point  revealed 
by  the  evidence.  It  is  instructive  to  recall,  however,  that 
bade  in  1904  there  was  a generation  erf  Americans  who 
believed  that  Japan  was  fighting  our  battle  in  Asia  for 
us.  It  was  the  battle  for  the  Open  Door,  one  of  the 
Siamree  twins  of  our  policy,  and,  as  if  to  prove  that 
there  is  coincidence,  the  enemy  in  that  batde  was 
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DISPATCH  FROM  INDONESIA 

Batavia 

December  27,  1948 
Qn  December  15,  1948,  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee of  Good  Offices  arrived  in  Jogjakarta  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  its  quarters  at  die  hill  resort 
of  Kaliurang,  some  fifteen  miles  away.  The  Committee’s 
arrival  was  greeted  with  deep  relief  by  the  people  of 
Jogjakarta.  Its  presence  in  Kaliurang  was  felt  to  be 
100  percent  insurance  against  another  Dutch  «n^k  up- 
on the  Republic  during  the  three-week  period  that  it 
was  scheduled  to  stay  there.  President  Sukarno  felt 
that  he  could  safely  leave  his  country  and  accept  Pandit 
Nehru’s  invitation  to  visit  India  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  relations  between  the  latter  country  and  Indonesia.1 
For  the  same  reason  the  T.N.I.  (Indonesian  National 
Army)  felt  that  this  was  the  one  time  that  it  could  hold 
full-scale  maneuvers  without  fear  of  being  caught  off 
balance  by  a Dutch  attack. 

Between  3:00  and  4:00  a.m.  on  Sunday,  December 
19,  Dutch  paratroops  landed  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Jogjakarta  and  cut  die  city’s  telephone  <xwnmnnfr»atfons 

1 This  information  was  communicated  to  the  writer  In  a 
talk  with  President  Sukarno  on  December  12,  1948. 
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with  areas  outside.  About  5:30  Jogjakarta  was 
AaJctn  by  the  heavy  explosion  of  the  first  bomb  to  fall 
on  Maguo  airfield,  located  some  five  miles  northeast  of 
die  city.  Many  more  bombs  fell,  and  shortly  thereafter 
about  100  dummy  parachutists  were  dropped  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  airport  These  immediately  drew  fire  from 
die  small  force  of  Indonesians  stationed  there  and  indi- 
cated their  positions  to  the  Dutch,  who  promptly  bombed 
Afc  opposition  out  of  existence.  Thereafter  the  Dutch 
landed  several  hundred  real  parachutists.  After  these 
W tgfcsa  up  defensive  positions,  forty-six  Dakota  trans- 
ports brought  in  some  900  Dutch  Commando  troops.* 
With  die  Indonesian  army  on  maneuvers  and  caught  off 
die  Dutch  had  little  opposition  to  overcome 
In  the  five-mile  stretch  that  separated  them  from  Jog- 
jakarta. Even  so,  it  was  not  until  2:00  p.m.  that  they 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  not  until  4:00 
pm  did  they  penetrate  to  its  center.  On  one  block  six 
fnHonwtian  security  troops  armed  with  rifles  held  up  a 
platoon  of  heavily-armed  Dutch  and  Ambonese  Com- 
mandos for  thirty  minutes.* 

Numerous  objectives  within  the  city  were  bombed  by 
Mitrhell  bombers  and  attacked  by  the  rocket,  cannon, 
and  machine-gun  fire  of  P-51’s,  P-40’s  and  Spitfires. 
These  attacks  continued  with  varying  intensity  from  a 
little  before  7:00  am.  until  about  2:00  p.m.,  reaching 
their  apogee  during  the  last  hour,  just  before  Dutch 
troops  entered  the  city.  During  these  attacks  the  city’s 
population  remained  calm  and  orderly,  and  for  the 
most  part  stayed  indoors.  The  Indonesian  security 
guards  who  remained  behind  to  insure  order  had  noth- 
ing to  do  until  contact  was  made  with  the  Dutch,  when 
they  fought  a short  rear-guard  action.  Those  few  people 


who  attempted  to  ufSpre  streets  were  soon  stopped  by 
strafing  attacks  from  airplanes  which  did  not  hesitate 
to  attack  the  streets  at  right  angles,  thereby  shooting 
many  bullets  into  the  houses. 

It  had  never  been  the  plan  of  the  Indonesian  army 
to  defend  Jogjakarta  in  case  of  a Dutch  attack.  It  was 
reckoned  that  the  cost  in  civilian  lives  could  not  possibly 
justify  such  a tactic.  Indonesian  plans  called  for  an 
immediate  withdrawal  of  the  main  body  of  the  army 
out  of  the  plains,  where  rifles  have  no  chance  against 
Sherman  tanks  and  planes,  to  die  mountainous  areas 
from  which  guerilla  warfare  can  be 'waged.  Between 
7:00  and  11:00  am.  the  units  of  the  Indonesian  army 
stationed  within  the  city  evacuated  via  a shuttle  system 
which  utilized  the  few  army  vehicles  available.  From 
about  10:00  until  10:45  am.  a cabinet  meeting  was  held 
at  the  President’s  residence.  Shortly  after  11:00  am.  one 
of  the  political  leaders  informed  die  writer  that  he  was 
leaving  immediately  for  the  hills  on  foot.  From  what  he 
said  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  all  leaders  who  were 
physically  able  to  evacuate  would  do  so.  Shortly  there- 
after many  transport  planes  could  be  seen  near  the 
western  and  southern  fringes  of  the  city.  These  areas 
were  not  between  the  captured  airfield  and  the  Dutch 
airhaw  at  Semarang  and  Batavia  that  were  funneling 
troops  and  supplies  into  it  It  can  only  be  assumed  that 
they  were  dropping  parachutists  around  the  periphery 
of  die  city  in  order  to  close  off  as  many  routes  of  escape 
as  possible.  It  is  significant  that  they  waited  to  do  this 
until  after  the  Indonesian  army  had  evacuated  die  city 
and  evidently  before  many  of  the  political  leaders  were 
able  to  escape. 

GEOROE  MCT.  KAHIN 


JAPAN'S  NEW  POLICE  LAW 

BY  RALPH  J.  D.  BRAIBANTI 


A police  force  which  will  be  the  servant,  not  the 
master  of  die  people  is  the  aim  of  the  drastic  reor- 
ganization of  the  Japanese  police  system  which  was  in- 
augurated in  1948.  More  than  any  other  institution 
except  the  army,  the  police  in  prewar  Japan  symbolized 

Mr.  Braibanti  spent  sixteen  months  as  military  government 
in  Yamanashi  prefecture  and  three  months  as  coordina- 
tor for  military  government  teams  of  eight  prefectures  in  the 
Santo  region.  He  it  now  Maxwell  Fellow  in  Political  Science 
is  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public 
Affairs,  Syracuse  University.  He  is  also  co-author  of  Adminit - 
trmti m °f  Occupied  Artat — A Study  Guide,  published  by  the 
Syracuse  University  Press. 

2 This  information  was  obtained  from  Indonesian  Airforce 
Headquarters  just  before  its  evacuation. 

S This  was  witnessed  by  tire  writer,  who  was  living  on  the 
Mock  in  question. 
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to  Japanese  and  foreigner  alike  the  negation  of  personal 
liberty.  The  old  system  was  characterized  by  an  extreme 
centralization  of  authority  and  a wide  range  of  police 
powers  going  well  beyond  the  continental  European 
models  from  which  it  was  derived.  All  police  forces 
were  directed  by  the  national  government  in  Tokyo.  In 
addition  to  such  recognized  police  functions  as  detection 
and  prevention  of  crime,  traffic  control,  and  serving  of 
, writs,  their  powers  of  supervision  extended  into  every 
phase  of  Japanese  life.  Japan  was  in  truth  a police  state. 
The  reforms  initiated  by  the  occupation  aim  to  limit 
the  functions  of  the  police,  to  decentralize  their  admin- 
istration, and  to  subject  them  to  a greater  measure  of 
popular  control.  „ V3& 

Many  of  the  abuses  in  the  @M  system  grew  up  through 
loopholes  in  the  law.  Police  powers  originally  derived 
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legal  sanction  from  the  Old'VJninal  Code  of  1882 
"ntten  by  M.  Boissonade,  a distinguished  French  jurist! 
“d,bffedL  on  thc  Code  Napoleon.  This  was  super- 
^fbythe  new ( Criminal  Code  of  1908.  Although Ae 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  provided  reasonable  limits 

L*?  h?Jth  of,tmie  for  which  a person  could  be  de- 
tod  without  charge,  a minor  administratis  law  of 

a f°r  endb>8  these  limits.  Under 

Z^Tm(mS  distUrbers  the  peace  could  be 

fo^d  up  over  night.  The  police  were  able  to  hold  peo- 
Pk%  months  and  even  years  by  daily  renewal  of  d^ 

under  this  law.  The  courts  were  powerless  to 
tofere,  mice  they  had  no  jurisdiction  over  admin- 
totive  actions  of  the  police.  Administrative  arrests  for 
I“1.^KJb°UfhtS”  were  “tensive  after  the  China 

^ “ 1937.>  brier  legalized  in  the 

Pubhc  Peace  Preservation  Law  of  1941. 


Other  Prewar  Police  Powers 

^tensishcensing powers  and  a broad  range  of  eco- 

P^  ^CtT  ***  fUrthCr  50111X65  of  PoUafuthority. 
“n««hip  was  exercised  over  all  meetings,  pubh- 

SToT  • ™ '?*■  ^ ***“  the  hcens- 

gat  physicians,  druggists,  masseurs,  retail  shops  in- 

banks,  geisha  houses  and  restaurants,  and  su- 
P«wsed  the  annual  compulsory  cleaning  of  houses,  wells 
drich^  and  drains.  Rationing  and  price  control  measure! 
were  administered  by  the  Economic  Police  ( Keisai  Hoan 

” °f  black  activities 

-was  one  of  then-  major  functions.  The  enforcement  of 

game  laws,  conservation  of  forests  and  other  natural  re- 
tirees, and  control  of  epidemics  among  animals  and 

Lula P°liCe  resP°nsibiIities.  The  Water  Police 
related  the  movement  of  all  vessels  and  supervised 
ports  narbors,  and  rivers.  Enforcement  of  factmyfcws 
was  likewise  a police  responsibility.  In  addition  the 
pohce  frequently  intervened  in  the  settlement  of  labor 
‘plated  the  affairs  of  labor  unions.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  Board  and  other  large  police 
hr^quarters  had  special  sections  on  labor  affST 
trough  the  local  personnel  register  intimate  details 
ofAe  hfe  and  ancesUy  of  every  citizen  in  his  district 

GW  P°IiCeman  011  duty  “ bis  station  box. 

Change  of  residence  was  impossible  without  prior  police 

riLTr115  F°r  CXan,ple»  ft  was  customary  in  bad 
for  owners  of  geisha  houses  to  pack  their  belong- 

“ *e  'V*  lcavmg  employees  and 
^ creators  unpaid  Many  an  owner  departed  in 
after  showing  the  traditional  “courtesy”  to  the 


Police  administration  was  centered  in  the  Police 
Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs.*  The  chain 

Si]  °f  HOmC  *****  *«•  ****  on  December 
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rfwmmand  paralleled  the  prefecture  system  but  was 
virtually  independent  of  it.  Prefecture  police  directors 

b^1tiiePwt1  ^ ^ °f  H°™  not 

y the  prefecture  governors  under  whom  they  pre- 

~mably  served  Although  the  police  director  was  one 

ovti  swvice  tank  below  the  governor,  there  were  many 

m which,  because  of  the  personalities  of  the 

°f  poB“  8™ttr  ^ 

Pohce  methods  were  often  brute.  Police  training 
great  emphasis  on  judo,  or  jujitsu,  kendo,  an 
ancient  samurai  sport  of  fencing  with  bamboo  sticks 

wTiTSif  Kmi°  »d  ™ 

toed  m pohce  training  on  September  30,  1946  but 

rf^^anW3StrainedtOWaIkhisbeatatt be  speed 
^seyenjr.five  steps  per  minute.  The  use  of  third  de- 

teLn«  theL^0"*  affeS5ions  was  tonon.  In  one 
mstance  the  wnter  saw  the  results  of  acid  being  poured 

ova-  the  eyes  of  prisoners,  blinding  them  for  life 

It  was  unfortunate  but  inevitable  that  American  forces 

mthe  earty  stages  of  the  occupation  relied  on  the  Japa- 

TlZ  CXtCnt  Aat  “creased  the  latter's  power. 

, Japan?\  f0Und  k to  reconcile 

^tMcan  slogans  of  democratization  with  obvious  sup- 
port  of  the  pohce  system. 

American  military  personnel,  especially  the  tactical 
troops  whidi  preceded  by  three  months  the  establish- 

^ government,  admired  Ae 

qmck  effiaency  of  the  pohce.  Moreover,  the  pohce  as- 
sumed that  they  would  be  the  liaison  mechLsm  be- 

I0"1" ! “d  **  indiStos  government 
^ f0UDd  P°Hce  nations 
SSrftS,"061?  hmCt  them*  Each  station  was 
‘ wL  t rP  ! of  ^ «»d  sake  for  the 

of  *e  advancing  occupation  forces.”  Fortu- 

dons  failed  to  mature,  but  oAer 

kborere  m greatnumbers  to  enlarge  and  improve  can- 
tonment  areas.  One  division  headquarters  in  a sparsely 
^ ^“fitioned  over  a Aousand  laborers  daily7 
Since  such  requisition  was  upsetting  not  only  to  Ae 
»aal  but  to  d*  „«*  of  hJL 

i ^ a Strang  undercurrcnt  Of  resistance  to 

C P°UCC  Prepared  of  workers,  so 

Aat  assignment  to  work  for  Ae  Americans  would  come 

to  each  worker  on  a rotating  schedule.  Often  policemen 
personally  visit  homes  early  in  Ae  mornAg  of  Ae 
working  day  and  compel  the  worker  to  appear.  The  de- 

Sfa- ■»- 

•CC°°d  pr0blC°'-"ticl‘  <■«  “tuation 

“at  presented  by  Koreans,  whose  thirty-five-year-old 

far  eastern  survey 


resentment  broke  bounds  after  t^Virrender.  Koreans 
often  took  the  law  in  their  own  Vahds,  and,  claiming 
to  be  official  agents  of  General  MacArthur,”  raided 
Japanese  warehouses,  refused  to  pay  trolley  and  train 
fares,  and  resisted  the  police  openly.  In  many  areas, 
jails  were  filled  to  capacity  with  over-zealous  Korean 
law-breakers.  Yet  the  police  were  afraid  to  tay?  too 
drastic  action  against  these  new  “allies”  of  their  con- 
querors. Only  by  sternly  warning  Korean  associations 
and  by  supporting  the  wavering  police  could  law  and 
preserved.  The  policy  of  utilizing  existing  agen- 
aes  of  Japanese  government,  the  need  for  suitable  hous- 
ing for  American  troops,  and  the  requirement  of  main- 
taining law  and  order  made  reliance  on  the  police  es- 
sential in  the  first  few  months  of  the  occupation. 

Postwar  Decline  of  Prestige 

Despite  such  support  of  the  police  power  by  the 
Americans,  the  prestige  of  the  police  declined  sharply 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  occupation.  In  their 
attack  on  infringements  of  civil  liberties  the  American 
authorities  acted  swiftly.  The  abrogation  of  the  Public 
Peace  Preservation  Law  and  some  twenty  other  restric- 
tive laws  was  accomplished  in  compliance  with  a SCAP 
directive  of  October  4,  1945.  The  Imperial  Amnesty 
of  October  17,  1945  released  three  hundred  thousand 
political  offenders  and  a later  amnesty  in  November 
1946  involved  ninety  thousand  persons.  Early  in  1946 
the  substitution  of  wooden  clubs  for  the  traditional  and 
symbohc  short  swords  was  of  profound  psychological 
significance  in  the  changing  pattern  of  police  power. 

These  factors,  combined  with  scathing  criticism  and 
denunciation  of  the  whole  police  system  in  the  newly 
liberated  press,  seriously  reduced  the  capacity  of  the 
police  to  maintain  law  and  order.  The  difficulty  was 
aggravated  by  misunderstanding  of  the  original  demil- 
itarization directive,  which  required  the  surrender  of  all 
arms  and  weapons.  It  was  necessary  for  SCAP  to  clarify 
the  situation  by  an  announcement  on  October  11,  1945 
which  authorized  a total  police  strength  of  93,935,  the 
issue  of  pistols  not  to  exceed  one  for  each  ten  policemen, 
and  a reserve  of  100  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each 
pistol. 

During  this  early  period  feeble  attempts  were 
by  the  Japanese  to  modify  the  police  system,  often  with 
ludicrous  results.  On  January  19,  1946  the  Home  Min- 
istry authorized  the  use  of  women  police  and  a training 
school  for  candidates  was  promptly  opened.  In  April 
some  sixty  graduates  erf  the  school  made  their  debut  in 
Tokyo.  They  were  assigned  exclusively  to  traffic  control, 
often  at  the  busiest  intersections.  After  two  months  of 
duty,  the  policewomen  were  disillusioned.  Technically 
they  were  “auxiliary  employees”  rather  than  police  offi- 
cers and  had  no  authority  to  arrest  criminal  suspects  or 
to  work  with  delinquent  children  and  women.  They  also 
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complained  of  the^J^quacy  of  their  pay.  Finally  they 
organized  their  own  aotiety,  whose  members  accurately 
summed  up  the  feeling  of  the  group:  "We  are  made  by 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Board  to  play  the  role  of  orna- 
mental dolls.  We  have  been  deceived.  From  now  on  we 
must  unite  and  struggle.”  - 

In  August  1946  policewomen  were  raised  to  officer 
status,  and  after  a brief  training  program  were  granted 
the  same  authority  as  their  male  colleagues.  Gradually 
they  assumed  duties  as  prison  matrons,  and  as  officers 
concerned  with  juvenile  delinquents  and  women  of- 
fenders. 

Many  of  the  prefectures  also  employed  women.  As 
early  as  June  1946  Hyogo  prefecture  employed  ten 
Japanese  women  as  jail  matrons,  the  first  in  Japan.  As 
the  novelty  of  policewomen  passed,  their  nsefninocc  in. 
creased  and  they  are  now  regarded  by  the  Japanese 
public  as  an  essential  part  of  the  police  structure. 

The  urgent  need  erf  extensive  police  reform  was  ac- 
knowledged by  General  MacArthur  when,  in  February 
1946,  he  requested  the  services  of  former  New  York 
City  Police  Commissioner  Lewis  J.  Valentine.  The  Val- 
entine Commission,  together  with  a second  body  headed 
by  Michigan  State  Police  Commissioner  Oscar  J.  Olan- 
der,  planned  the  entire  program  of  police  reform.  The 
Valentine  group  studied  municipal  police  systems,  while 
the  dander  group  prepared  recommendations  for  reor- 
ganization of  the  rural  police. 

Valentine  arrived  in  Japan  on  March  11,  1946  with 
Inspector  Charles  J.  LaForge  of  the  New  York  State 
Constabulary,  and  Captains  George  C.  Gallagher,  Ben- 
jamin J.  King,  and  Richard  J.  Brereton  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department.  The  two-and-one-half- 
month  study  directed  by  Valentine  was  beset  with  diffirnl. 
ties,  not  the  least  of  which  was  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
iug  Japan  s behavior  and  governmental  organization.  But 
the  report  of  the  Valentine  commission  was  both  com- 
prehensive and  understanding.  The  commission  con- 
cluded that  the  Japanese  police  system  “was  originally 
organized  not  to  serve  the  public  but  to  advance  the 
political  ambitions  of  those  in  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  recommended  adequate  pay,  appointment  of 
personnel  on  the  merit  system,  limitation  of  police  func- 
tions, and  decentralized  control  of  municipal  police 
Recommendations  of  the  Rural  Police  Planning  Com- 
mission headed  by  Commissioner  Olander  were  sub- 
mitted to  General  MacArthur  on  August  1, 1946.  Among 
other  things,  the  commission  recommended  that  the 
ancient  practice  of  citizens’  doffing  hats  when  meeting 
a policeman  be  eliminated.  A cut  in  personnel  from  one 
policeman  per  788  persons  to  one  policeman  per  2,000 
persons  was  also  suggested. 

Japanese  police  reform  assumed  two  principal  aspects. 
Hie  first  was  the  transfer  of  many  powers  from  the 
police  to  other  agencies  of  government,  existing  or  newly 
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created.  This  was  accomplished  by"t&e  abrogation  of 
the  Public  Peace  Preservation  Act  and  other  laws  and 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs. 
What  remained  of  the  police  function  required  extensive 
modification  and  had  to  be  integrated  with  the  new 
autonomy  given  to  prefectural  and  local  governments.* 
The  outlines  of  the  new  police  structure  were  defined 
in  the  Police  Law,  enacted  by  the  Diet  December  8, 
1947  and  put  into  effect  March  7,  1948. 

The  New  Police  Law 

The  Police  Law  embodies  nearly  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Valentine  and  Olander  commissions.  These 
recommendations  were  not  imposed  on>the  Japanese  by 
fiat  The  spirit  in  which  they  were  sent  to  the  Japanese 
government  is  indicated  by  General  MacArthur’s  mes- 
sage in  accepting  the  report  of  the  Valentine  Commis- 
sion, which  stated:  “In  so  far  as  practicable  I am  sure 
that  the  Japanese  Government  will  initiate  reform  as 
rapidly  as  there  can  be  a full  understanding  of  the  im- 
port of  the  changes  recommended.  It  will  take  time, 
however,  to  integrate  the  changes  into  Japanese  life.” 
The  new  Police  Law  confines  police  responsibilities 
to  the  prevention  of  crime,  suppression  of  criminal  activ- 
ities, preservation  of  law  and  order,  control  of  traffic 
and  traffic  safety,  and  the  serving  of  warrants,  subpoenas 
and  other  judicial  instruments  as  directed  by  competent 
authority.  Activities  relating  to  sanitation,  public  health, 

. fire,  census  enumeration,  economic  controls,  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  and  marine  affairs — all  formerly 
police  functions — have  been  removed  from  police  re- 
sponsibility and  assigned  to  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment 

In  the  decentralizing  process,  two  types  of  adminis- 
trative control  are  defined.  Operational  control  is  de- 
fined as  the  enforcement  of  law  including  the  direction 
of  police  forces  in  preservation  of  law  and  order,  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  law  enforcement  procedures  be- 
fore and  during  situations  prejudicial  to  law  and  order, 
and  the  use  of  police  power  in  areas  of  responsibility  as 
provided  for  by  law.  The  Police  Law  defines  adminis- 
trative control  as  management  of  all  police  affairs  not 
included  in  operational  control,  including  such  matters 
as  pay,  promotion,  supply,  training,  personnel  manage- 
ment, and  like  activities. 

Citizen  control  of  police  policy  is  achieved  through 
die  creation  of  public  safety  commissions.  These  com- 
missions are  intended  to  represent  various  interest  groups 
in  the  community.  Commissions  exist  at  the  national, 
prefectural,  and  municipal  levels.  The  National  Public 
Safety  Commission  has  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  with  the  consent  of  the  Diet  for  stag- 
gered terms  of  five  years.  Prefectural  and  local  com- 

2 The  law  decentralizing  local  government  became  effective 
on  May  S,  1947. 


missions  have  three  mtuioers  appointed  by  the  popularly 
elected  governor,  mayor  or  headman  for  three-year  stag- 
gered terms  with  the  approval  of  the  legislative  body. 
No  two  members  may  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
Commissioners  are  subject  to  removal  by  the  appointing 
authority  with  the  approval  of  the  legislature.  They 
must  never  have  been  in  the  career  police  or  career 
public  service  and  must  not  be  officers  of  a political 
party.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  national  and 
municipal  commissions  is  the  appointment  of  a director 
of  police,  who  is  subject  to  removal  by  the  commission 
at  any  time.  Prefectural  commissions  do  not  possess  this 
power,  but  are  presumed  to  have  sole  policy-making 
authority  for  the  rural  police  of  the  prefecture. 

The  new  Police  Law  wisely  considers  the  divergent 
needs  of  rural  and  urban  areas  and  sets  up  two  distinct 
types  of  police  organization.  The  municipal  police  are 
completely  decentralized.  Cities  and  towns  of  5,000  or 
more  population  are  authorized  to  maintain  their  own 
police  forces.  Complete  responsibility  for  these  forces 
is  vested  in  the  local  public  safety  commission.  The  1,605 
municipal  police  forces  range  in  size  from  the  Tokyo 
Municipal  Police  Force  of  25,000  men  to  small  village 
forces  of  six  or  seven  constables.  The  total  number  of 
municipal  policemen  may  not  exceed  95,000,  about 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  entire  police  strength  of 
Japan.  Municipal  public  safety  commissions  exercise 
both  administrative  and  operational  control  of  their 
police  forces.  The  complete  autonomy  of  each  local 
force  is  indicated  by  the  absence  of  any  channel  of 
control  either  from  Tokyo  or  from  the  prefectural  gov- 
ernment The  only  contact  between  local  police  bodies 
and  the  national  government  is  the  cooperative  use  of 
the  national  crime  laboratories  and  other  central  tech- 
nical facilities. 

Police  protection  for  rural  areas  unable  to  sustain  an 
independent  force  is  organized  quite  differently.  The 
rural  police  forces  are  centrally  directed  from  Tokyo 
and  hence  less  responsive  to  local  opinion.  The  National 
Rural  Police  (NRP) , which  may  not  exceed  30,000  men, 
is  supervised  by  the  National  Public  Safety  Commission 
and  administered  by  the  National  Rural  Police  Head- 
quarters, headed  by  a Director  General  appointed  by 
tire  Commission.  Besides  the  NRP,  tire  Commission  con- 
trols the  Imperial  Guard  and  the  National  Building 
Guard,  whose  members  are  not  police  and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  125,000-man  limitation  on  the  size  of  the 
Japanese  police  force. 

The  NRP  is  organized  in  six  regions,  each  with  a 
regional  director  appointed  by  the  national  Director 
General.  No  advisory  citizen  commission  exists  at  the 
regional  level.  The  regional  office  is  merely  a field  office 
of  the  National  Headquarters  and  possesses  no  discre- 
tion in  policy  matters.  The  Police  Law  also  provides  for 
ffie  establishment  of  a three-man  public  safety  commis- 
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•ion  in  each  of  the  forty-six  pictures.  This  commis 


•ion  is  appointed  by  the  govertWR^  exercises  opera 
tional  control  over  the  rural  polUbf  the  prefecture. 
But  it  cannot  appoint  its  own  public  safety  director. 
Prefecture!  directors  are  appointed  by  the  regional  direc- 
tors, who  in  turn  are  appointed  by  the  Director  General 
m Tokyo.  Hence  it  would  be  difficult  for  a prcfectural 
commission  to  exercise  effective  control  over  a police 
chief  whom  it  is  powerless  to  remove. 

The  Prime  Minister,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
National  Public  Safety  Commission,  is  authorized  to  pro- 
claim a state  of  emergency  for  the  entire  nation  or  for 
any  part  of  it  His  proclamation  must  define  the  emer- 
gmey  situation,  designate  the  area,  and  establish  the 
effective  date  of  emergency  control.  Issuance  of  such  a 
proclamation  transfers  operational  and  administrative 
control  of  any  or  all  police  forces,  both  National  Rural 
and  local  autonomous  forces,  to  the  Prime 
The  proclamation  must  be  ratified  by  the  Diet  within 
twenty  days  or  it  loses  its  effect.  The  Prime  Minister 
must  rescind  the  proclamation  when  the  emergency  no 
longer  exists  or  when  so  ordered  by  the  Diet 
The  recent  earthquake  in  Fukui  prefecture  provided 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  this  plan.  Fol- 
Iowing  the  earthquake,  the  National  Headquarters  of 
the  National  Rural  Police  dispatched  729  policemen 
trom  ten  prefectures  in  the  Osaka  National  Rural  Police 
Region  to  the  disaster  area.  In  addition  314  municipal 
policemen  from  the  surrounding  cities  were  sent  to  aid 
the  local  police.  The  system  seemed  to  work  as  effectively 
as  the  old  Imperial  police  system. 

By  amendments  to  the  Criminal  Code  adopted  by  the 
D«*  on  October  11,  1947  the  legal  foundation  for 
vicious  police  practices  in  force  since  1908  was  removed 
Pre-indictment  detentions  are  now  limited  to  a ten-day 
period,  and  arrests  may  occur  only  after  judicial  war- 
rants are  issued,  save  for  the  usual  exceptions  of  flagrante 
deheto  and  suspicion  of  the  commission  of  the  more 
•enous  crimes.  The  principle  of  habeas  corpus  has  been 
is  recognized  as  a matter  of  absolute 
in  all  cases  other  than  major  felonies.  Arrest  of 
persons  for  Use  majesti  is  no  longer  legal. 

Personnel  and  Training 

Occupation  authorities  have  recognized  that  re-educa- 
tion of  police  personnel  is  essential  to  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  police  reform.  Elimination  of  undesirable  per- 
sonnel was  a necessary  preliminary  step.  The  SCAP  di- 
rective  of  October  4,  1945  barred  from  further  service 
*,987  members  of  the  police  force  who  were  formerly 
engaged  in  thought  control  activities.  Initial  steps  in 
re-education  were  undertaken  by  American  officers,  who 
gave  instruction  to  key  Japanese  personnel.  As  early  as 
June  1946  Provost  Marshal  authorities  in  Osaka  estab- 
lished a training  school  for  Japanese  police.  One  police- 
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man  from  each  wa^in  the  city  was  required  to  attend. 
Instruction  coverWF^son  between  military  and  civil 
police,  soldier  and  V'icular  identification,  traffic  and 
pedestrian  control  and  small  arms  marksmanship.  Picked 
members  of  the  police  force,  after  additional  training 
acted  as  inspectors  and  instructors  throughout  the  city. 

After  die  adoption  of  the  National  Police  Law,  a sys^ 
tem  of  regional  police  schools  was  established.  The  Re- 
ponal  Police  School  for  the  Tokyo  National  Rural  Po- 
lice Region  was  opened  on  July  6,  1948.  This  was  the 
first  trf  six  regional  schools  to  be  established,  one  in  each 
of  the  National  Rural  Police  regions,  for  in-service  train- 
ing of  National  Rural  Police  and  certain  municipal  po- 
lice personnel.  American  supervisors  and  texts  are  used. 

Further  to  clarify  the  new  role  of  the  police,  the  Law 
Concerning  Duties  of  Police  Officials  was  passed  by  the 
Diet  July  5,  1948  to  be  effective  January  1,  1949.  This 
law  clearly  defines  the  means  allowed  the  Japanese  po- 
' lice  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  It  codifies  regu- 
lations previously  in  force  and  implements  the  new  Po- 
lice Law.  Rules  and  regulations  governing  the  admin- 
istrative and  operational  procedures  of  the  National 
Rural  Police  were  adopted  by  the  National  Public 
Safety  Commission  July  22,  1948  and  were  effective 
August  1.  The  rules  forbid  police  personnel  to  partici- 
pate in  political  activities. 

Methods  of  selecting  suitable  police  personnel  have 
received  careful  attention,  although  progress  has  been 
necessarily  slow  because  of  the  need  for  retaining  police- 
men of  minimum  ability  but  faithful  service.  The  rules 
of  the  National  Public  Safety  Commission  now  provide 
for  an  examination  system  for  all  classes  of  officers.  Ap- 
pointment or  promotion  will  hereafter  depend  upon  the 
results  attained  in  these  examinations. 

Evaluation  of  the  new  Police  Law  must  consider  the 
two  separate  systems  which  it  establishes.  The  indepen- 
dent municipal  forces,  comprising  some  seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  total  police  strength,  are  as  decentralized  as 
possible  and  are  controlled  by  representative  citizen 
commissions  at  all  policy-making  points.  There  is  no 
separation  of  administrative  and  operational  control. 
iJJI  control  is  exercised  by  the  public  safety  commissions 
trough  a director  appointed  by  and  subject  to  removal 
by  the  commission.  This  is  as  democratic  a structure  as 
can  be  reasonably  expected.  The  use  of  the  commission 
or  board  form  of  control  might  be  subject  to  criticism 
by  students  of  public  administration,  for  this  device 
popular  fifty  years  ago,  is  now  outmoded  in  America! 

Yet  it  is  probably  wise  to  establish  this  institution  in 
Japan.  The  opportunity  for  effective  citizen  participa- 
tion in  government  under  the  old  Japanese  system  has 
been  so  lacking  that  every  opportunity  for  such  partid- 
I»tion  should  now  be  welcomed.  The  consensus  is  that 
the  boards  are  not  functioning  satisfactorily  as  yet  Hie 
reason  was  well  expressed  by  Jiro  Tsuji,  rha.man  of 
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the  National  Public  Safety  Commisac (TjWe  are  lay- 
men in  police  affairs.  We  are  gathering  tBfe  view  of  vari- 
ous quarters  on  the  operation  of  the  new  system  to  guide 
us  in  formulating  our  future  policy.*  * But  this  very 
non-professional  quality  is  a great  virtue  at  this  stage  of 
Japan’s  emergence  as  a democratic  state. 

The  National  Rural  Police  system  can  be  criticized 
because  of  its  centralized  control  from  Tokyo.  Theoreti- 
cal control  of  operations  by  the  prefectural  boards  is 
negated  by  the  fact  that  the  prefectural  police  director 
does  not  depend  on  the  board  for  bis  job.  Moreover, 
administrative  control  is  exercised  by  Tokyo,  and  the 
distinction  between  administration  and  operations  is 
tenuous  at  best  Control  of  promotions,  pay,  and  opera- 
tional reports  are  all  administrative  processes  but  they 
strongly  affect  operational  policy. 

However,  there  is  good  reason  for  centralized  control 
of  the  rural  police.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  create  a 
fully  decentralized  and  democratic  police  force  in  a 
nation  so  lacking  in  experience  of  democratic  govern- 
ment The  compromise  represented  by  the  new  police 
system  is  the  best  that  can  be  expected  at  this  juncture. 
The  structure  of  the  rural  police  system  can  be  defended 
on  other  grounds.  Local  government  units  have  not 
gained  fiwal  autonomy ; hence  in  the  smaller  commu- 
nities and  rural  areas,  financial  limitations  make  it  im- 
possible to  employ  local  constables.  This  deficiency 
might,  it  is  true,  be  met  by  grants-in-aid,  permitting  a 
greater  degree  of  local  autonomy  in  centrally  subsidized 
local  police  forces. 

A final  argument  for  centralized  control  of  rural  po- 
lice is  the  constitutional  provision  prohibiting  the  main- 
tenance of  armed  forces.  Thus  the  nation  has  no  agency 
except  the  police  to  cope  with  national  disorder  or  dis- 
asters. The  National  .Rural  Police,  actually  if  not  ap- 
parently controlled  by  Tokyo,  together  with  the  emer- 
gency powers  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  National 
Public  Safety  Commission,  permit  quick  mobilization  of 
125,000  policemen  in  event  of  a national  emergency. 

There  is  always  the  danger  that  a determined  indi- 
vidual or  group  can  gain  control  of  the  rural  police  but 
this  is  offset  by  the  policy-making  authority  of  the 
civilian  commission  appointed  by  a popularly  elected 
Diet.  Other  imperfections  exist.  In  backward  areas  local 
pnhV  may  fall  under  the  influence  of  political  bosses. 
But  this  danger  is  lessened  by  placing  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  prefectural  police  chiefs  at 
the  regional  police  headquarters. 

Similar  problems  and  dangers  exist  in  every  system  of 
government  On  the  whole,  Japan’s  new  police  system 
has  brim  wisely  planned.  Its  successful  operation  will 
depend  on  tire  solution  of  a far  larger  problem — that 
of  developing  democratic  habits  of  behavior  among  both 
policemen  and  voters. 

3 Nippon  Timet,  September  8,  1948. 
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MACARTHUR’S  JAPAN.  By  Russell  Brines.  Philadelphia: 

J.  B.  Lippincott,  1948.  315  pp.  $3.50. 

Russell  Brines,  AP  correspondent  in  Japan  for  a number  of 
years,  provides  us  in  this  book  with  the  first  critical  analysis 
of  the  occupation  of  Japan.  Many  will  fed  that  the  book  does 
not  include  sufficient  praise  of  General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur's 
accomplishments,  but  few  will  deny  that  it  does  much  to 
clarify  the  complex  and  difficult  problems  with  which  he  is 
faced.  There  are  some  factual  errors,  a few  weak  conclusions, 
and,  here  and  there,  evidence  of  a lack  of  familiarity  with 
historical  background.  But  the  book  still  has  great  value  for 
the  student  of  modem  Japan. 

After  the  initial  chapters,  on  subjects  of  general  interest, 
Mr.  Brines  delves  into  some  of  the  baric  problems  of  the  oc- 
cupation. He  first  attempts  to  answer  the  question:  Has  the 
power  of  the  military  really  been  broken?  He  admits  that  all 
Japanese  military  agencies  have  been  completely  disarmed 
and  disbanded  and  that  there  appear  to  be  no  “werewolf’ 
gangs  of  underground  opposition  movements,  but  he  is  skep- 
tical of  the  “war-bred  toughs”  who  have  found  outlets  in  post- 
surrender  confusion — he  even  suggests  that  some  groups  may 
be  outlawed  patriotic  societies  in  new  trappings. 

Probably  the  most  serious  problem  facing  the  occupation  is 
the  two-homed  economic  one:  How  can  we  make  Japan 
economically  self-sufficient  and  at  the  same  rime  destroy  the 
zaibatsu  who,  according  to  General  MacArthur,  “shaped  the 
national  will  in  the  direction  of  war  and  conquest”?  During 
the  early  stages  of  the  occupation  considerable  attention  was 
given  to  dissolving  the  financial  cliques  and  to  controlling 
the  operations  of  the  monopolistic  combines.  But  in  the  last 
few  months  there  has  been  a marked  shift  of  emphasis  toward 
immediate  Japanese  economic  rehabilitation.  Mr.  Brines  ap- 
pears to  be  disturbed  by  this  development,  for  he  states  that 
the  industrialists  were  “in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  of  the  old 
guard  against  occupation  changes”  and  that  they  have  “spear- 
headed the  reaction  toward  the  right.”  As  for  economic  reha- 
bilitation, he  gives  little  ground  for  optimism,  centering  his 
discussion  on  inadequate  food  production,  inflation,  lack  of 
resources,  war  damage,  and  other  difficulties. 

Regarding  the  efforts  of  the  occupation  to  establish  a con- 
stitutional government,  the  author  concludes  that  the  Japa- 
nese government  of  1948  is  far  from  representing  the  people 
and  that  although  It  has  changed  its  form,  it  is  being  manipu- 
lated by  the  an*  men  who  had  held  authority  before.  He 
even  expresses  some  doubts  about  the  land  reforms,  which 
have  been  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
occupation:  “It  was  more  likely  that  the  countryside  remained 
relatively  quiet  because  the  power  groups  were  simply  biding 
their  time.” 

Finally,  in  chapters  on  Communism  and  democracy,  Mr. 
Brines  points  out  that  although  SCAP  officials  estimate  the 
Communist  membership  to  be  about  16,000,  the  "gangster 
Cdknmunism”  resembles  a type  of  police  state  familiar  to  the 
Japanese  and,  therefore,  constitutes  a real  threat.  Democracy, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  very  popular,  but  it  is  the 
more  superficial  aspects  of  the  ideology  that  seem  to  make  the 
greatest  appeal.  In  conclusion  he  writes : “American  guidance 
and  control  will  be  essential  for  a prolonged  period,  if  the 
required  stability  is  to  be  maintained.” 

University  of  California  naiatza  u.  mown 
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EASTERN  ASIA.  By  Thomas  E.  Er  ("'\dited  by  Walter  Con- 

rado  Langsam.  Philadelphia:  J.  i.Sarppincott,  1948.  627  pn. 
fS.OO. 

This  textbook,  emphasizing  the  past  century  in  fit.!".,- 
Japanese  history,  is  written  presumably  for  college  students. 

r HV.ely  fMhion  “d  ch«>aiclcs  in  considerable 
detail,  “ost  of  *he  historical  events  we  expect  to  find  treated 

tfcn  B p rCC1Ttal  °f  the  war  and  P°!twar  disorganiza- 

toM  m the  Far  East -In  attempting  to  assess  its  value  as  a text- 

Dt>eS  fc  ■***  4 roasonably  accurate  account 
rf  major^istoncal  movements  and  an  intelligent  interpretation 

to  ^ Jorce**.*nd  « h organized  and  written  in  a fashion 
to  asast  students  m their  learning  and  understanding?  The 
roweww  reluctantly  concludes  that,  judged  by  these  criteria, 
me  book  is  a mediocre  text.  laH| 

Dr.  Ennis  devotes  a hundred  pages  to  the  political  histories 
•nd  cultural  achievements  of  China  and  Japan  from  their  be- 

tompre«ed  and  superficial  to  have  much  value  as  an  intro- 

In  three  pages  Dr.  Ennis  covers  the  fifteen-year  Taming  re- 
bellion, the  most  significant  mid-nineteenth-century  Chfnese 

in  isl  .cau,es  and  resuits- He  p™™*  ^ 

, “ Chmese  anta»onism  against  foreign  en- 
creachmentt  developing  into  an  attempt  to  eliminate  a^ovem- 
m«t  that  was  unable  to  resist  the  West  That  is  all  — no 
■aalyns  of  various  economic  causes,  of  anti-Manchu  activity 

.Tn'll5  l°Uth’  °f  *ocial  antagonism,  b^ 
toreen  Hakka  and  aborigines  and  the  dominant  Chinese.  Hung 

g«ph  and  then  — suddenly— in  1853  “this  bizarre  horde 
I>«  — Nanking 

capture  Peking.  An  American,  Frederick  Ward,  in  1860  or- 

SSI  pnw  J w!S £ 

Gordon  fimshoff  the  Taipings!  This  is  not  history  but  the 
Ste?f°Hri!  ‘‘"JJ  Perpetuated^ 

SI  Had’  BalM*  Taylor  Md  Emtne»‘  Chinese  of  the  Ch’ing 

Regarding  the  decisive  period  1853-68  in  JaDan  _ frr™ 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Shogunate  - I found  n^T 

S JL*2|5  *?'  ecof  °“c  “d  rodal  forces  which  brought 
about  the  political  revolution  of  1868.  Ennis  treats  the  up- 
heaval in  terms  of  western  pressure  for  opening  Japan  retaliT 

\°  abdicate  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Such 

cssJsrsr9  s* to  iay  * bari*  ***** 

“?”  d ?C.  ‘“hrequent  drastic  reformation  of  JapanesI 
•ooety,  which  u also  chronicled  but  not  explained. 

The  same  weakness  is  evident  in  the  treatment  of  the  Sim*. 

- *urely  4 «»"**  Point  in  th^te^ 

W i3  ^ u^na  L Japan  and  “ ««»  with  important 
long-run  results  m both  countries.  The  major  erfrirf.™. 

*?•  Unf°rtUnate  organization  of  the  text! 

he  hLTroS°rv  *8C““on  of  the  Sino-Japanere  war  until 

Lt^ar^S  «Ch?a‘  ^t0ly  UP  *°  thc  Pro**®*,  as  though 

«de^dTe  SdreJT'86  H0W  may  4 *“dent 
• . “e  ““ndred  Days  of  Reform,”  the  Boxer  un- 

STSoS  °S  Manchuf  without  reto^ce  £ 

°f  *15  war  in  China?  This  confusion  of 

idSftiSSTJ  “ *yPlCaI-  A Itudent  "°'dd  have  to 
*ather“*T°«  ^ ^organize  it,  before  he  could 

thelwdrftoB^  Kuomin  tang-Communist  split  aim  indicates 
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characteristic  “passR^oice”  treatment  nt  s,-.*  . . 

*■*  -* 

be  classed  with  VIiiacke,«  tr*  # J believe  it  cannot 
*-» >* 

c*:£uZ'£'“  "*•*"“*  ■ ^ " 

O.  HARTIN  WILBUR 

of  Pacific  Relations,  1948.  255  pp.  $400  ’ In,tItute 

» d. 

la  “ Td  “ 13058,1,16  with  their  time-honored 

ThM  question  for  Indonesia  was  hotly 

“ r,“  transJation,  and  many  of  the  argument,  used 
were  based  on  emotion  rather  than  reason. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  in  Hnll9n^  . 

^ « hw. 

•to  dton'Sl  “to0"  of  tot  to  in  bto 

nJ2’*r‘Z  P nat!ve  CU,t0ms  *o  far  as  possible,  although 
moderarzing  them  to  suit  present  needs.  This  book  which^s 

£deed  oven!fi  ^ fumi5hes  » Powerful  and 

f°r  Pre!6rvin8  *dat  law.  For 
example,  the  author  shows  that  problems  of  land  ownership 
and  marriage  and  divorce  are  matter,  of  communTSSS 

teti*”"  “aa0t  ^ I°IVCd  ty  ******  individual- 

No  attempt  is  made  by  either  ter  Haar  or  the  editors  to 
ow  comparisons  with  the  legal  systems  of  primitive  commu- 
faes  elsewhere.  Yet  comparisons  may  easily  be  for 

e word  “adat”  is  simply  the  Arabic  word  for  “custom”’  and 
corresponds  to  the  word  “more,”  as  used  by  SiZ«  in“. 

i°“  Foli^.  In  order  to  facilitate  such  comparimns 
one  might  present  a more  realistic  map  of  the  land  areas  of 
Indonesia,  from  the  viewpoint  of  ethnography,  than  the  one 
«.ed  by  to  Haar.  The  custom,  and  law,  of  Java,  SnLZ, 
Madura,  Bab,  and  coastal  Malay  settlements  in  general  ^ 
ar  more  advanced  or  developed  in  character  than  are  tho«e 

of  bL™01*  u wPe°P,e*  °f  Ea5t6rn  Indonesia,  the  Dyaks 
Smwito.  ’ °r  thC  Mentowei  Waders  on  the  west  coast  of 

This  development  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  cat- 
lie  raising  people,  spread  their  legal  systems  from  early  Med- 
iterranean cultures  as  far  south  as  the  Bantu  of  South  Africa 

toLVhriT  “ Th“I  " ^ “ both  region,  the  same 
form  of  bnde-pnee  (as  payment  for  the  children)  and 

p3r,°LProVe^‘'  riddk**  “d  foimal  ««h  and  ordeal. 
Ptople,  having  there  traiu  are  legally  advanced.  The  oath  and 

S toe^nfof^r0  f °UrJtrial  by  in  the  proverb 
lies  the  germ  of  philosophy  and  codified  law 

th!fi“trodocJion  Mentawei  Uands  are  ebured  as  part 
5 5 ^yn-Polynenan  law-area.  The  reviewer,  as  . result 
of  his  field  experience,  believes  rather  that  the  Mentawei  Is- 
knders  .re  pnmidve  Malayan,  while  Nias  should  be  placed  in 
the  Malayo-Polynesian  law-area.  Mentawei  is  entirely  outside 
of  the  cattle-raising  culture;  Nias  is  on  die  fringe. 

BtTkeUy-  ^ ^OWIK  re.  lor. 
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NEWS  CHRONOLOGY 


December  24,  1948 , to  January  6, 1949 

December  24:  China*  The  Communists  announce  their  cap- 
ture of  Kalgan,  major  North  China  center. 

December  24:  Indonesia-.  The  UN  Security  Council  order* 
an  hnmiediate  ccaae-fire  in  Indonesia  and  the  release  by  the 
Netherlands  of  interned  Republican  leaders.  The  Republic’s 
office  in  Singapore  reports  that  a Republican  emergency 
government  has  been  set  up  on  Sumatra. 

December  25:  Indonesia.  The  Dutch  capture  Madiun,  the 
last  major  Republican  city  In  Java. 

December  2G:  China.  The  Communist  radio  broadcasts  a 
list  of  forty-five  Chinese  government  leaders,  including  Pres- 
ident and  Madame  Chiang,  whom  it  e»ll«  “war  criminals.” 
December  27:  China.  It  is  reported  that  American  com- 
panies in  China  are  receiving  notices  from  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  rite  Communist  Party  that  the  “legal  interests”  of 
American  firms  will  be  protected  if  the  US  does  not  intervene 
in  China. 

December  27:  Indonesia.  The  UN  Security  Council  rejects 
a Soviet  resolution  that  the  Dutch  cease  fire  in  Indonesia 
within  twenty-four  hours  and  a Ukrainian  resolution  that 
Dutch  troops  be  withdrawn  to  the  positions  they  held  before 
the  current  hostilities. 

December  27:  Korea.  President  Syngman  Rhee  announces 
that  his  administration  will  sponsor  a “liberal”  land  reform 
program  and  urge  its  adoption  as  soon  as  possible. 

December  28:  Indonesia.  The  UN  Security  Council  adopts 
a resolution  by  China  calling  for  the  release  of  Republican 
leaden  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  a resolution  by  Colom- 
bia calling  for  more  information  on  the  Indonesian  situation 
from  consular  officials  stationed  there. 

December  28:  Korea.  The  US  Army  announces  that  it  is 
withdrawing  the  Seventh  Infantry  Division  from  south  Korea, 
leaving  in  Korea  one  American  division  plus  some  service 
troops. 

December  29:  China.  President  Chiang  summons  his  high- 
est military  commanders  for  a meeting  in  Nanking  and  re- 
places the  civilian  governor  of  Formosa  with  General 
Cheng,  former  chief  of  staff. 

December  29:  Indonesia.  A Dutch  statement  to  the  Security 
Council  pledges  an  end  of  hostilities  in  Indonesia  early  in 
January. 

December  SO:  Korea.  The  Moscow  radio  officially  an- 
nounces that  the  Soviet  Union  completed  the  evacuation  of 
its  troops  from  north  Korea  on  December  25. 

December  SO:  United  States.  President  Truman  states  that 
tiie  question  of  more  funds  for  China  wiO  not  arise  until  the 
regular  EGA  appropriation  is  considered  in  April. 

December  SI:  China.  President  Chiang’s  New  Year’s  state- 
ment offers  to  discuss  peace  with  the  Communists  but  lays 
down  conditions  including  preservation  of  the  constitution, 
tiie  “democratic  form  of  government,”  the  “entity”  of  the 
aimed  forces,  and  the  standard  of  living.  A Communist  broad- 
cast predicts  the  establishment  in  1949  of  a coalition  govern- 
ment “under  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party,  all  demo- 
cratic parties,  and  delegates  from  organizations.” 

; January  1:  India.  India  calls  an  international  conference 
to  meet  at  Allahabad  within  two  weeks  to  consider  possible 
action  on  Indonesia.  Countries  invited  include  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Sy*»,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Afghanistan,  Iran,  Pak- 


sstan,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam,  and  China.  Hope  was  also  ex- 
pressed that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  attend. 

January  1:  Indus  and  Pakistan.  Hie  two  dominions  order 
an  immediate  cease-fire  to  end  their  fourteen  months’  war- 
fare in  Kashmir.  Dispatches  from  Pakistan  state  that  the  truce 
agreement  includes  a provision  for  a plebiscite  to  be  supers 
vised  by  the  UN.  Meanwhile  Kashmir  is  to  be  divided  into 
two  occupation  zones,  each  with  its  own  interim  government. 

. January  1 : Indonesia.  The  Dutch  laimrfi  new  drives  on 
Sumatra  after  ceasing  fire  in  Java  except  for  activities  against 
guerillas. 

January  1 : Korea.  The  US  extends  full  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion to  the  south  Korean  government. 

January  3:  China.  The  US  allocates  the  sum  of  $16,- 

490,000  to  provide  emergency  supplies  of  wheat  and  rice  to 
the  seven  Chinese  cities  receiving  EGA  aid.  Nanking  extends 
recognition  to  the  south  Korean  government. 

January  4:  Netherlands.  Netherlands  Premier  Willem 

Drees  leaves  for  Indonesia,  promising  eventual  free  elections 
and  democratic  government  for  Indonesia. 

January  5:  Indonesia.  The  Dutch  order  their  troops  to 
cease  fire  in  Sumatra  except  for  fighting  “roaming  groups, 
gangs,  or  individuals  who  try  to  cause  disorder.” 

January  6:  China.  UN  Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie  states 
that  he  has  decided  not  to  intervene  in  the  Chinese  civil  war. 
William  C.  Bullitt  tells  the  joint  congressional  Committee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Cooperation  that  only  an  American  gen- 
eral with  an  American  staff  can  halt  the  Communist  advance 
in  China. 

January  6:  Netherlands.  Queen  Juliana  renews  Dutch 
pledges  of  free  elections  and  partnership  in  a sovereign  gov- 
ernment for  the  Indonesians. 

January  6:  United  States.  Representative  McDonough  of 
California  introduces  a bill  to  admit  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
into  the  union  as  the  forty-ninth  state. 

The  Fa*  Eastern  Survey  assumes  no  responsibility  for  ac- 
curacy of  items  in  the  “News  Chronology.”  The  chronology  is 
based  on  reports  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  Times. 

CORRECTION 

The  Far  Eastern  Survey  of  October  6,  1948,  erroneously 
listed  Junjiro  Takakusu’s  Essentials  of  Buddhist  Philosophy  as 
being  on  sale  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  for  $2.75.  A limited 
number  of  copies  were  available  at  $5.00,  but  the  book  is 
now  out  of  print. 
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THE  SETTING  OF  FAR  EASTERN  POLICY 

BY  ROBERT  J.  KERNER 


Events  portend  vast  changes  in  Asia  and  on  the 
Pacific.  Their  inevitability  has  not  been  in  doubt- 
only  their  character,  whether  they  would  be  evolution- 
ary or  revolutionary.  The  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  Second  World  War  as  the  strongest  power  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  with  a new  party-line  for  the  post- 
war era — that  of  the  world  revolution — has  ended  all 
doubts. 

The  base  for  the  mastery  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  is 
China.  Neither  Russia  nor  Japan  alone  has  been  able 
to  claim  such  a basis.  Twice~Ru&oa  sought  the  t^ontrol 
of  China:  after  1895  and  between  1923  and  1927. 
Twice  Japan  attempted  to  dominate  that  country:  after 
1915  and  between  1931  and  1945.  In  each  case  they 
failed.  The  question  is  now  whether  Soviet  Russia,  in 
the  third  attempt  by  that  country,  will  succeed  in  the 
period  which  began  with  Japan’s  defeat  in  1945.  A 
well-informed  writer  has  just  completed  his  penetrating 
analysis  of  this  question  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  developing  the  Russian  Far  East  “into  a 
mighty  fortress  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific”  and  is  aim- 
ing “at  expanding  to  the  south,  penetrating  into  the 
island  empire  in  the  east,  and  erecting  a Soviet  ‘co- 
prosperity sphere’  for  the  Chinese,  Mongol,  Korean,  and 
Japanese  peoples  under  Soviet  leadership.”1 
If  one  ventures  to  speculate — Maiming  the  pre- 
dominance over  China  by  the  party  and  state  of  the 
Soviet  Union — he  is  driven  to  die  conclusion  that  this 
would  shake  the  present  none-too-stable  foundations  of  * 
die  rest  of  Asia  from  Japan  and  Korea  through  Indo- 
neaa  and  India  on  through  the  entire  Middle  East. 


Dr.  Kerner  is  Sather  Professor  of  History  and  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Slavic  Studies  at  the  University  of  California.  This 
article  was  completed  on  December  11,  1948. 


Just  so  the  sovietization  of  Germany  would  signify  the 
fall  of  Europe  before  the  pressure  of  the  party  and  state 
of  Soviet  Russia. 

Obviously  the  key  to  Communist  domination  in  Asia 
is  to  be  found  in  agrarian  policy.  In  his  fundamental 
declaration  of  policy  on  China  in  1927,*  Stalin  pointed 
out  how  Soviet  control  would  emerge  in  two  stages  by 
transition  from  bourgeois  democratic  revolution  to  the 
proletarian  revolution.  In  agrarian  policy,  Russian  Com- 
munists  foresee  first  the  stage  of  seizure  of  lands  by 
psa-ias fS” ! aiS  nalizauon)1,  '^nfl'  ihin  iat8P  Liat  of  'cot** 
lectivization  of  peasant  holdings.  This  was  the  pattern 
of  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  doubtless  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  Stalin-Tito  rift  and  Gomulka’s  trouble  in  Poland. 
It  is  bound  to  be  on  the  program  after  Communist  vic- 

2 Communist  International,  Vol.  4,  No.  10  (June  30.  1927) 
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toy  u achieved  in  China.  Because 
of  this  kind  in  Europe,  these  rares 


has  been  action 
noted  here. 


Relations  Among  Communist  Parties 

m Tito^Wdonn  rift  also  gave  a real  insight  into 
the  so-calied  difference”  between  the  state— the  Soviet 
mon— and  the  Russian  Communist  Party.  The  Yugo- 
dav  Communist  party  organ  Barba  clearly  elucidated 
this:  In  our  system  it  is  senseless  and  hypocritical  to 
»y  that  relations  between  Communist  parties  are  one 
tning  and  relations  between  states  are  another.”  The 
tray  in  which  Chinese  Communists  from  North 
took  over  most  of  Manchuria  with  the  cooperation  or 
connivance  or  indifference  of  Marshal  Malinovsky  and 
to  aides,  in  violation  of  the  Soviet-Chinese  alliance  is 
an  illustration,  and  so  is  the  Russian  transformation  of 
North  Korea,  as  is  also  the  timed  collaboration  of  Japa- 
nese Communists  and  the  Russian  members  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  and  of  the  Allied  Council 
The  prompt  adherence  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
party  to  the  European  CominWs  excommunication 
tiie  Yugoslav  Communist  party  was  not  only 
* f°nn^1  recognition  of  the  overlordship  of 
tte  Russian  Communist  party  and  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  quarrel  between  Tito  and  Stalin  concerns 
duefly  Yugoslav  internal  policy.  Hence  the  Chinese 
C^nmunist  party’s  “foreign  policy,”  which  all  observers 
admit  follows  obediently  that  of  Russia,  is  not  con- 

of  significance  in  the 

internal  autonomy  of  toe  TiteWtT^i^i^sf  p^es.  ' 
■Hus  can  be  seen  clearly  by  their  reaction  in  Europe. 
Only  by  an  act  similar  to  that  of  Tito  can  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Chinese  Communist  party  be  asserted. 

It  is,  therefore,  hazardous  to  maintain  that  the  Chinese 
Communists,  while  obviously  unfree  in  foreign  policy, 
will  be  free  to  do  what  they  want  inside  China,  when 
the  propaganda  value  of  their  present  internal  “devia- 
tions has  worn  out.  Tito  felt  he  could  not  risk  a civil 
war,  which  might  overthrow  the  Communist  party  in 
Yugoslavia,  if  he  tried  to  carry  out  the  Cominfonn’s 
to  collectivize  peasants  in  the  Russian  pattern. 
Th«e  are  students  of  China  who  believe  or  hope  that 
the  Chinese  Communist  party,  with  much  the  same 
problems,  can  or  will  act  independently.  A partial  an- 
«w  will  be  given  by  Tito’s  fate,  and  that  involves  a 
ra*  where,  due  in  part  to  geographical  factors,  the 
dances  of  success  for  the  Yugoslav  heretic  are  perhaps 
grater  toan  those  of  Mao  Tse-tung  or  his  successors  in 
Ch®a.  To  base  American  foreign  policy,  at  this  time, 
on  such  hopes  would  be  ill-advised.  There  will  be  time 
enough  to  do  so,  when  and  if  such  hopes  materialize. 

Another  hope  or  prognostication  often  expressed  is 
tojbe  effect  that  the  Communists  will  never  be  able  to 
Omnmumze  the  Chinese.  This  may  turn  out  to  be  true 
m coming  decades.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Chinese,  as 


un-uommumzed  as\^J  bulk  of  the  Russian  neonle  or 
the  peoples  in  the  satellite  states  are  today  will  be  held 
» .he  tight  grip  tf  , UHrtHnn 
“ wha.  count.  on  the  pmnfte,.  tWfc*. 
cannot  be  asked  to  wait  for  decades  or  longer  for  the 
Chinese  to  prove  such  an  assertion. 

°f  **  P3*5  of  *e  situation  that  con- 

W ie.UnUCd  State  “ ,ecldnS  to  tod  a policy  in 
toe  with  its  traditions  and  interests  in  this  region  It 

^^Ived  &e  policy  of  the  Open  Door  and  Sitorial 

frorTty  01  ?““• 1116  ““Pkto  independence  of  China 
from  any  other  power  and  the  right  of  the  Chinese  to 
wder  their  own  lives  as  they  saw  fit  were  the  natural 
^sequences  of  such  a policy.  Conceived  more  broadly, 

Par’fi  i!*6  't**  that  Russia  wouId  «main  on  the 

Pacific  and  that  Japan  would  be  content  to  play  a re- 
strained role  Russia,  Japan,  and  China,  it  was  hoped 
would  somehow  balance  each  other.  But  China^e- 

RUSSla  and  feared  the 

United  States  might  dominate  China.  That  is  at  least 

ZSZ?  "d  “ — -«*  •» 
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"Coexistence"  and  "Cooperation" 

it ^ ? Japa“  “ 1945  “d  «**  of 

Asia  Co-Prosjjcnty  Sphere,”  a situation  was 

created  which  had  not  existed  before.  It  is  at  this  point, 

Md  vrito  bCginning  to  ^Py  Manchuria 

- ~ -*e L5?“tod  States  landing  its  troops  in  Japan, 

Th  ^enran  and  Soviet  policies  came  face  to  face. 
The  basis  of  coexistence”  and  “coopeiation”  was  be- 
heved  to  have  bren  firnly  laid  at  Teheran  (December 

19t3)  “d.  at  YaIta  (February  1945).  Territorial  deals 
and  coalition  governments,  questionable  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  of  international  cooperation,  were  con- 
summated The  basic  outline  for  the  United  Nations 
was  apeed  upon— all  in  the  belief  that  the  Third  In- 
ternational had  been  dissolved  and  that  the  Three  Great 
Powers  recognized  at  Teheran  their  “supreme  respon- 
sibility . to  make  a peace  which  ...  will  banish  the 
scourge  of  war  for  many  generations"  and  “to  work 
togetoer  in  war  and  in  the  peace  that  will  follow.”  In  the 
Far  East  Soviet  Russia  was  to  receive  what  Tsarist  Rus- 
sia had  lost  in  1905  at  the  hands  of  Japan-security 
of  access  to  the  Pacific,  including  all-weather  access 
through  Manchuria,  on  the  basis  of  national  and  vital 
mterests.  In  the  United  States,  the  Communist  party 
was  dissolved.  Earl  Browder,  the  leader  of  the  Com- 
munists, in  addition  strongly  advocated  cooperation  be- 
tween Communists  and  progressive  capitalism,  full  em- 
ployment, and  markets  abroad. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  know  more  about  why 
and  how  the  Russian  Communist  party  line  changed 
by  about  February  1945,  around  the  time  of  thTrSta 
Conference.  That  it  changed  can  be  detected  in  a series 
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of  events:  Vyshinsky's  ultimatun^V^ing  Michael  of 
Rumania  to  make  Groza  prime  mil  (February  28) ; 
in  the  war  of  nerves  inaugurated  against  Turkey  in 
regard  to  the  Straits  (March  21 ) ; in  the  inspired  Duclos 
article  in  Cahiers  du  Ccmmunisme  (printed  in  April, 
written  in  February  or  March),  which  gave  the  signal 
for  the  removal  of  Browder  from  leadership  and  for  the 
restoration  of  the  American  Communist  party — all 
thoroughly  exposed  by  the  Communists  themselves.  This 
party  is  the  key  Communist  party  erf  the  future — the 
one  with  the  biggest  task  to  perform.  The  change  is  to 
be  ■ een  in  the  Soviet-imposed  character  of  the  Polish 
government  and  the  precipitate  alliance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  it  before  its  “reorganization’’  (April) ; in 
the  character  of  the  alliance  with  Yugoslavia  in  the 
same  month;  in  the  cession  of  Sub-Carpathian  Ruthenia 
from  Czechoslovakia  (June) ; and  in  the  assertion  by 
Premier  Stalin  at  Potsdam  (July) : “A  freely  elected 
government  in  any  of  these  countries  [neighbors  of  the 
Soviet  Union]  would  be  anti-Soviet  and  that  we  can- 
not allow.”* 

Results  of  Policy  Change 

Most  revealing  has  been  the  material  which  came  out 
when  the  American  Communist  circles  had  to  change 
their  party  line  as  indicated  above.  The  Moscow  Polit- 
buro and  the  Soviet  Union  here  clearly  signaled  the 
end  of  the  policy  of  “co-existence”  and  “co-operation” 
and  the  beginning  of  a revived  policy  of  world  revolu- 
tion with  its  accompanying  “war  ~or~nerves’’  or  cold 
war”  in  the  days  between  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  The  later 
public  activity  of  William  Z.  Foster,  the  new  leader, 
was  to  have  considerable  bearing  on  China.  On  August 
19  the  State  Planning  Commission  was  ordered  to  pre- 
pare the  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan  with  its  stress  on  pro- 
ducers’ goods  and  war  potentials.  The  actions  mentioned 
here  are  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  changing  un- 
derlying policy.  They  occurred  long  before  any  one 
even  dreamed  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Marshall 
Plan.  Future  historians,  with  more  materials  available, 
will  be  able  to  be  more  exact  as  to  the  origins  of  this 
crucial  turning-point  in  world  affairs.  All  of  these  public 
actions,  clearly  indicating  the  pattern  of  a new  policy, 
happened  before  or  at  the  time  Soviet  Russia  entered 
die  war  in  the  Far  East  (August  8)  and  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Soviet  Russian-Chinese  Nationalist  Treaty 
of  Alliance  (August  14).  In  this  regard  that  treaty  was 
destined  to  become  so  much  waste  paper.  Together  with 
die  application  of  the  policy  of  die  world  revolution, 
Soviet  Russia  included  the  restrictive  national  and  vital 
aims  indicated  in  the  treaty  in  its  objectives  on  all  fronts 
in  die  Far  East 

3 Philip  E.  Mostly,  Fact  to  Fact  with  Russia,  Headline 
Series,  Foreign  Policy  Association,  No.  70,  July-August  1948, 
p.  23. 
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From  the  fall  of  ■pvto  thf 

Tl  t!  “i 

Ui.ttdSutt.totaaI.rfM  »°*aiceuid« 

tween  the  Great  Powers  by  3 h *,  jm. 

. u . / £ -C  O “These  peo- 

concessions  to  Russia.  The  § o 3 & *ri  Th 

Ministers  (September  IV  JU  Sf  £ ^ *2 
tive  because  Britain  and  * ^ & £ § 3 ■?.*'.  , 

recognize  the  govemme?  ^ ^ 

on  the  ground  that  they 
the  agreements  of  Yalta  u»  . 

States,  mindful  of  these  difficulties 
by  the  unanimity  rule  in  the  German  Control  v.. 
declined  the  Soviet  Union’s  proposal  for  a similar  con- 
trol council  in  Tokyo. 

Concessions  were  made  to  Russia  at  the  Moscow 
Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  (December  1945)  on 
these  matters  and  a new  effort  at  cooperation  was  be- 
gun with  something  like  a “coalition”  government  to  be 
set  up  in  China,  and  with  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 
and  the  Allied  Council  to  be  created  for  Japan.  A joint 
Soviet-American  Commission  for  Korea  was  established. 
The  Marshall  Mission  endeavored  to  find  a basis  for  a 
coalition  government  in  China.  The  mission,  it  has  been 
stated,  failed  because  extremists  on  both  sides  prevented 
it.  In  the  meanwhile,  Manchuria  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese  Communists.  The  situation  has  now 
become  one  in  which  the  latter  threaten  to  control  all 
of  China.  Military  opinion  has  been  expressed  to  the 
effect  that  complete  Communist  control  of  China  might 
lead  to  more  aggression  By  ~5ovTet  Russia'’  in  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  influenced  by  this  course  of  events 
during  the  last  three  years,  the  issue  in  Japan  has  be- 
come more  and  more  whether  it  could  become  a “bul- 
wark for  peace”  under  the  circumstances,  or  would  have 
to  become  a “springboard  for  war.”  The  situation  in 
Korea  is  in  tragic  suspense,  dependent  to  a large  extent 
on  what  happens  in  China  and  Japan. 

A Bleak  Picture 

The  Far  East  presents  a bleak  picture.  But  Europe 
and  the  Near  East  do  not  present  a much  brighter  one. 
This  is  fundamentally  for  the  same  reason.  The  origins 
of  this  course  of  events  should  be  sought  in  the  policy 
of  the  party  and  state  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  period 
between  February  and  August  1945,  and  not  two  years 
later  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  the  Truman 
Doctrine  and  the  Marshall  Plan,  which  were  adopted  as 
measures  of  defense.  The  latter  were  used  as  excuses  for 
fijrther  action  by  Soviet  Russia  along  the  lines  set  by 
February  1945.  Hence  the  Cominform. 

It  is  only  too  obvious  that  neither  Soviet  Russia  nor 
the  Western  Powers  can  allow  the  other  to  dominate 
Germany  or  China.  Apparent  as  it  is  that  conditions, 
for  example  as  in  China,  cause  change,  the  character 
of  the  change  is  all-important.  The  vast  revolutionary 
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toy  it  achieved  ir*<ussian  CommulKssfrty,  which  guides 
of  this  kind  in  Sununist  parties,  <^Jhe  exception  at 
p-t-.«  / lC  Jugoslav  party,  is  a decisive  factor  as  to 

■°e  change  shall  be  evolutionary  or  revolu- 
TheTi  and  whether  the  result  is  national  indepen- 
dent* Soviet  vassalage.  This  new,  dual  factor  in 
Umrnd  politics  of  the  identity  of  a revolutionary  party 
sjaod  of  a “fonnal”  state  since  1917,  and  immensely 
t strengthened  since  1945,  is  one  with  which  the  Western 
Power*  with  policies  based  on  national  and  vital  inter- 
b^en  unable  to  a large  extent  to  cope.  It 
would  logical  and  correct  to  say  that  the  new  factor 
bm  wms  their  methods  largely  obsolete.  Unless  the 
Western  Powers  are  willing  and  able  in  concert  to  use 
new  methods  and  new  policies  capable  of  meeting  the 
situation  on  all  planes  of  human  relations  and  contacts 


in  all  countries,  ii#W  the  Soviet  Union,  they  are 
likely  to  continue  t&k  In  doing  so,  they  musV  face 
squarely  the  policy  of  world  revolution  of  the  party  and 
the  state  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  questionable  how 
far  conditions  in  China  may  invite  the  slogans  and 
later  the  iron  grip  of  the  Communists.  They  might  in- 
wte  another  set  erf  slogans.  Could  it  be  said  that  “con- 
ditions in  Czechoslovakia  invited  them?  It  takes  no 
prescience  to  see  that  the  Communist  parties  outside  of 
Russia  would  be  relatively  weak  and  harmless  without 
guidance,  encouragement,  and  assistance  of  various  kinds 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  not  won  and  can- 
not wm  a free  election. 

The  issue  of  our  time  is  the  adoption  of  new  methods 
and  new  policies  by  the  Western  Powers,  or  continuous 
and  disastrous  retreat  before  the  Communist  advance. 


AMERICAN  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  CHINA 

BY  WOODBRIDGE  BINGHAM 


The  camcAL  nature  of  the  current  situation  in 
Chma,  where  a government  recognized  and  sup- 
P°rtcd  the  United  States  is  now  reeling  under  the 
impact  of  military  defeats  inflicted  by  Communists,  pro- 
vokes in  Americans  the  desire  for  immediate  action.  It 
is  imperative  therefore  that  we  pause  to  consider  our 
ultimate  im'is  and  to  belure  that  measures  aaoptcu  now" 
will  promote  the  results  we  want  in  the  long  run. 

Our  official  policy  since  the  defeat  of  Japan  has  been 
to  aid  the  development  of  a strong,  unified,  and  demo- 
cratic China.  No  one  disputes  that  this  is  a desirable 
goal.  But  instead  of  strength  and  unity  we  find  in  China 
today  governmental  weakness  and  civil  war,  and  instead 
ti  democracy  we  find  two  non -democratic  parties  vying 
for  control.  The  Communists,  who  employ  falrifi/^tion 
o - '-t  with  programs  designed  for  popu- 
uu  appeal,  arc  opposed  by  the  Kuomintang,  whose 
leaders’  chief  concern  is  to  preserve  their  personal  power, 
even  by  acts  of  ruthlessness  carried  out  in  total  disregard 
of  their  announced  aim* 

It  is  die  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  that  American 
Md  should  go  neither  to  the  Right  nor  to  the  Left. 
There  is  a presang  need  today  for  our  government  and 
people  to  unite  in  a policy  of  continuous  positive  action 
in  support  of  the  middle  groups  in  China,  those  who 
are  in  accord  with  our  basic  aim  of  helping  them  in  the 
creation  |f  a strong,  unified,  democratic  nation. 

If  Mftme  to  aid  the  Chinese  in  replacing  the  present 
chaotic  conditions  by  something  better  we  must  first  note 
in  general  the  basic  elements  in  the  Chinese  scene.  This 
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subject  has  been  ably  dealt  with  by  other  authors.* 
Here  will  be  mentioned  only  a few  points  which  seem 
to  the  writer  to  be  of  especial  importance.  Among  these 
tbe  prestige  of  the  educated  man,  acknowledged  by  all 
dasses  of  sodety,  is  an  element  which  has  long  won 
toe  praise  foreign  observers  and  from  which  China 
*va  fetoxi  iu-uie  fuVuftras'She  has  in  the  past.  There  is, 
however,  also  an  aspect  of  weakness  in  the  scholarly 
tradition.  Belief  in  the  scholar’s  rights  as  a memivr  Df 
a privileged  class  has  led  to  a scorn  of  manual  labor, 
evasion  of  military  duties  in  time  of  crisis,  and  insistence’ 
on  special  attention  even  in  time  of  need.  This  led  to 
tragic  consequences  last  July  when  government  troops 
shot  and  killed  refugee  students  during  a peaceful  dem- 
onstration in  Peiping.  These  students  from  Manchuria 
had  previously  wrecked  the  Munidpal  Council  Building 
as  a sign  of  their  displeasure  over  plans  being  formulated 
for  them.*  They  used  violence  themselves  to  emphasize 
their  demand  for  special  treatment  from  a poverty- 
stricken  government  faced  with  dvil  war.  A sense  of 
patriotic  duty  which  in  some  countries  (as  in  Fiance 
and  England)  leads  scholars  to  seek  military  service  in 
the  armed  forces  of  their  government  is  in  China  notice- 
able by  its  absence. 

There  is  among  the  Chinese  a source  of  strength  in 
the  pride  of  race  and  culture  which  gives  them  poise 
ancf  self-assurance  in  their  darkest  days.  But  the  growth 
of  national  patriotism  and  social  consdousness  is  slow. 
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China  (Cambridge,  1948). 

2 J.  Lyon,  “Report  on  the  _ 0 

Ravitw,  July  17,  1948,  pp.  203-206. 
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Banking  officials  in  high  places  f'rjt  hesitate  to  sabo- 
tage the  government’s  attempts  tocontrol  inflation,  For- 
eign relief  workers  find  they  must  deal  with  nffiriaU 
who  are  devoid  of  any  feeling  of  social  obligation  and 
who  derive  personal  profit  from  the  sufferings  of  th«V 
fellow  countrymen. 

Some  of  the  disorganization  then  stems  from  within 
the  ancient  culture.  Other  factors,  more  important  to- 
day,  are  the  revolutionary  developments  which  have 
come  with  the  impact  of  the  West.  China  has  been 
faced  with  disturbed  conditions  in  her  politics,  econom- 
ics, and  social  life  ever  since  the  fall  of  the  Manrhus 
in  1911.  Varying  currency  standards,  high  interest  rates, 
spasmodic  steps  toward  industrialization,  and  outmoded 
communications  over  large  areas  have  reflected  political 
uncertainty.  The  development  of  new  and  more  efficient 
economic  methods  has  been  prevented  by  civil  wars, 
banditry,  and  invasion.  Extra  precautions  against  rail- 
road hold-ups  in  1925  and  machine-gunners  guarding 
airports  in  1947  are  parts  of  the  same  pattern  of  political 
insecurity  which  has  been  characteristic  of  all  China’s 
recent  history.  Social  change,  from  the  non-binding  of 
the  feet  of  peasant  girls  to  unstable  marriages  among 
the  educated  classes,  is  part  of  the  revolutionary  trend 
away  from  tradition. 

Social  factors  enter  prominently  into  the  military 
struggle  today.  A war  primarily  for  political  power  is 
heightened  in  intensity  by  ideological  conflict  The  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  gained  widespread  popular  sup- 
port for  their  reform  program,  which  their  opponents 
have  not  been  able  to  match.  Peasants,  workers,  and 
students  gain  a sense  of  security  and  of  active  participa- 
tion within  the  Communist  regime,  but  at  the  «am«»  tim» 
their  thinking  is  controlled  and  directed  from  above. 
Intolerance  on  one  side  and  demoralization  on  the  other 
mark  the  conflict  of  ideas  in  China  today. 

Aiding  the  Middle  Group 

Fortunately  we  are  not  limited  to  choosing  one  ex- 
treme or  the  other.  There  are  many  in  between  who 
constitute  a middle  group  and  who  believe  as  we  do  in 
democratic  government  and  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual. These  elements  of  the  center  consist  primarily 
of  those  men  whom  General  Marshall  characterized  as  a 
“splendid  group”  of  liberals.  They  have  been  either  out- 
side the  government  or  in  a small  minority  within  it  and 
nowhere  have  they  enough  political  power  to  be  a con- 
trolling influence.  Some  have  argued  that  we  should 
ignore  this  liberal  element  because  it  has  no  present 
political  strength.  Yet  it  is  potentially  important  as  a 
group  which  might  take  the  lead  in  a constructive  op- 
position to  the  Communists.  It  is  to  be  noted  pri- 
vate industrialists  and  a group  of  semi-independent  army 
men  are  among  those  who  would  support  a more  liberal 
-government.  In  their  demands  for  reform  such  groups 
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would  be  backed  by  the  Christian  churches  and 
their  followers  in  Cmna.  Of  prime  importance  are  the 
scholars  and  the  educated  classes  generally.  These  peo- 
ple look  to  us  for  ideological  and  material  aid.  They 
are  basically  friendly  toward  Americans  and  are  the 
mainstay  of  the  liberal  middle  groups.  Mem6ers*,of 
those  groups  are  now  in  Communist  China  and  most  of 
them  may  soon  be  in  areas  under  Communist  control. 

The  question  is  how  we  can  contribute  to  their  power 
and  influence.  If  we  can  assist  them  effectively  we  may 
hope  that  in  time  a constructive  solution  may  be  found 
for  China’s  present  difficulties. 

Any  action  our  government  can  take  in  China  is  lim- 
ited by  various  international  agreements.  In  the  first 
place  China  has  been  accorded  a recognized  position 
of  importance  among  the  nations.  The  United  States 
signed  a treaty  in  January  1943  relinquishing  extrater- 
ritorial and  other  special  rights  in  China.  In  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  China  is  one  of  the  Big  Five 
with  a permanent  seat  on  the  Security  Council.  China 
under  the  Kuomintang  government,  though  weak  and 
disorganized,  has  in  fact  been  treated  as  a great  power. 
Legal  recognition  of  the  Nationalist  government,  first 
accorded  twenty  years  ago,  is  basic  to  our  relations  with 
China.  Civil  war  and  invasion  have  not  altered  that 
fact,  and  indeed  we  have  assisted  in  promoting  China’s 
prestige. 

The  force  erf  this  friendly  treatment  was  greatly  mod- 
ified by  the  secret  agreement  signed  at  Yalta  between 
Churchill,  Stalin,  and  Roosevelt  in  February  1945, 
Through  this  not  only  was  our  country  committed  to 
support  Soviet  territorial  expansion  by  acquisition  of 
southern  Sakhalin  and  the  Kuriles  and  by  a virtual 
protectorate  over  Outer  Mongolia,  but  we  agreed  (with- 
out consulting  the  Chinese)  to  the  establishment  of  So- 
viet influence  in  Manchuria  through  railroad  and  port 
rights.  Our  government  is  bound  to  support  encroach- 
ments on  China’s  sovereignty  such  as  we  ourselves  and 
the  British  have  been  giving  up.  Now  that  Chinese  Com- 
munists control  all  of  Manchuria,  we  can  only  hope  that 
our  yielding  to  Soviet  demands  may  have  resulted  in 
placing  the  Russians  in  a position  where  all  Chinese  will 
see  clearly  their  expansionist  aims  as  compared  to  the 
present  role  of  Americans  in  China , 

The  American  position  in  China  has  in  some  quar- 
ters been  grossly  misrepresented.  During  the  spring  of 
1947  the  last  of  our  armed  forces  in  North  China  whe- 
ther connected  with  General  Marshall’s  former  Execu- 
te* Headquarters  or  guarding  railway  lines  and  evacu- 
ating Japanese,  were  all  withdrawn.  For  the  first  time 
since  1900  (except  for  the  period  of  Japanese  occupa- 
tion) the  United  States  maintained  no  military  forces 
in  the  Peiping-Tientsin  area.  There  were  American 
military  and  naval  advisers  of  die  Nationalist  govern- 
ment in  Nanking,  Tangtao,  and  elsewhere.  But  these 
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were  employed  in  the  country'  (jhe  request  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  recognized  government  of  China  nnrf 
not  to  protect  American  lives  and  property  as  in  the 
past. 


Other  Americans  assisting  the  Nationalist  government 
have  been  those  supervising  relief  distribution,  technical 
experts,  and  persons  connected  with  the  special  grant 
to  China  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion program  of  1948.  In  addition  there  are  in  China 
American  missionaries  and  representatives  of  other  pri- 
vate agencies,  a declining  number  of  businessmen,  a few 
scholars  and  special  students,  and  official  representatives 
of  the  United.  States  government.  These  groups  do  not 
constitute  an  interventionist  or  imperialist  force.  Never- 
theless  our  motives  are  constantly  being  distorted  by 
Communist  propaganda  and  all  of  our  efforts  to  aid  the 
Chinese  have  met  with  suspicion  if  not  hostility.  These 
feelings  are  largely  unjustified,  but  the  fact  of  their  ex- 
istence must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  framework 
within  which  we  can  proceed. 


Divergence  of  American  Views 
Another  important  part  of  the  picture  is  the  wide 
divergence  erf  views  among  Americans  who  are  con- 
cerned about  our  China  policy.  General  Wedemeyer  at 
the  end  of  his  visit  to  China  in  August  1947  said,  “Re- 
covery awaits  inspirational  leadership  and  a moral  and 
spiritual  resurgence  which  can  come  only  from  within 
China,”*  but  he  later  advocated  aid  to  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment John  K.  Fairbank  has  argued  that  “Our 
military  aid,  in  spite  of  the  good  intentions  and  legal 
justification  that  lie  behind  it,  may  antagonize  the  force 
of  Chinese  patriotism  rather  than  win  it  to  our  side.”4 
A contrary  view  is  expressed  by  Paul  M.  A.  Linebarger 
who  believes  that  the  United  States  can  find  means  of 
rendering  effective  aid  to  China  and  “reducing  the 
burden  of  the  Marxist  rebellion.”*  Representative 
Walter  Judd,  William  C.  Bullitt,  Governor  Dewey,  and 
toe  editors,  of  Time  have  urged  increased  military  and 
financial  aid  to  the  Chinese  government. 

American  public  opinion  is  confused  by  such  disagree- 
ments  and  saddened  by  the  deterioration  of  conditions 
m China.  We  fought  Japan  at  least  partly  to  aid  China 
and  we  have  had  a feeling  of  sympathy  if  not  of  responsi- 
bility toward  Chinese  efforts  at  recovery. 

This  sentiment  has  expressed  itself  since  the  war  in 
various  ways.  Our  financial  assistance  to  the  government 
of  China  since  V-J  Day  has  been  reckoned  in  billions 
of  American  dollars.  Supplies  and  materials  as  well  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Nationalists.  Some  relief  has  also 
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gone  to  CommuXAreas.  In  the  diplomatic  field  we 
have  not  only  kept  in  China  as  our  ambassador  one 
who  is  devoted  to  the  Chinese  and  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  working  for  their  welfare.  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Stuart, 
but  other  Americans  have  also  given  time  and  energy 
to  assist  in  a peaceful  solution  of  China’s  internal 
conflict..  General  Marshall  spent  a year  with  a large 
attempting  to  bring  about  a military  compromise  and  a 
coalition  government.  In  the  months  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  war,  American  naval  vessels  and  American 
planes  helped  transport  Chiang*s  troops  to  North  China 
and  Manchuria  and  members  of  the  American  armed 
forces  assisted  in  the  surrender  and  evacuation  erf  the 
Japanese  military.  Since  then  a small  group  of  American 
naval  and  military  advisers  has  been  assisting  die  Nan- 
king government  6 

. What  has  been  the  result  of  this  assistance?  Military 
aid  from  us  during  the  war  and  after  has  not  resulted 
™ a better  Chinese  army.  Only  rarely  has  effective  use 
been  made  of  the  troops  trained  under  American  direc- 
tion during  the  war  or  of  the  modem  equipment  sup- 
plied from  the  United  States.  Military  failures  have 
been  reflected  in  the  economic  situation,  whose  rh.Vf 
characteristic  has  been  a vicious  spiral  erf  inflation . Gov- 
ernment expenditures,  especially  for  support  of  the  arm- 
ies, have  far  exceeded  revenue  received.  Production  has 
declined,  imports  have  been  restricted,  transportation 
has  been  disrupted,  and  commodity  prices  have  soared. 
The  government  and  the  big  cities  under  its  control  have 
depended  for  subsistence  on  aid  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  people  have  lost  spirit  and  incentive. 

Meanwhile  the  reactionary  clique  controlling  the 
Kuomintang  has  believed  that  the  United  States  would 
•upport  it  no  matter  how  it  governed,  so  long  as  it 
opposed  the  Communists.  These  men  have  gone  through 
the  motions  of  inaugurating  constitutional  government, 
but  in  1947,  when  the  writer  was  in  China,  he  heard  the 
government  characterized  both  within  and  without  its 
organization  as  “weak,”  “incompetent,”  and  “corrupt.” 
Fine  men  have  been  associated  with  it,  but  they  have 
not  been  able  to  overcome  the  basic  weaknesses  of  the 
system. 

One  reason  for  a lack  of  confidence  in  the  central 
government  was  found  in  the  actions  of  its  agents.  In 
Shanghai  innocent  persons  lived  in  terror  erf  arrest  Na- 
toonal  government  soldiers  were  feared  because  of  their 
treatment  of  the  people.  Soldiers  have  beaten  up  coolies 
m the  streets  of  Kaifeng  and  have  looted  rich  and  poor 
alike  in  Yunnan.  Freedom  of  the  press  has  been  denied 
m violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  new  constitution. 
Misgovemment  in  provinces  far  from  the  major  areas 
of  Communist  activity  has  led  to  banditry  and  to  the 
increase  of  Communist  groupsamong  the  people.  This 
has  been  true  in  Kwangtung  since  T.  V.  Soong  became 
governor  there  in  1947,  and  in  Yunnan,  where  the  in«l 
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Kuomintang  magistrates  have  wKrJiiefly  interested  in 
revenue  derived  from  opium  pro'  (Jan.® 

The  spread  of  Communism  hasbeen  due  not  only  to 
a genuine  faith  among  members  of  the  party  but  also  to 
revulsion  against  the  Nationalist  government.  This  feel- 
ing erf  revulsion  has  come  to  be  directed  also  against  the 
United  States  because  of  our  close  association  with  that 
government.  We  are  seen  as  attempting  to  create  a 
satellite  state  to  assist  us  against  Russia.  Our  aid  is  seen 
as  aggressive  imperialism  and  has  made  the  United 
States  the  target  of  patriotic  and-foreignism.  Hostility 
and  suspicion  toward  the  United  States  have  been 
prevalent  not  early  in  the  Communist  area  but  also  in 
the  very  parts  of  China  where  we  have  sent  relief  and 
where  our  financial  aid  has  supported  the  government. 

Negative  Results  and  Positive  Possibilities 

Thus  many  and  serious  attempts  since  V-J  Day 
to  aid  the  Nationalist  government  in  restoring  order  in 
China  have  had  mainly  negative  results.  Not  only  has 
our  military  and  financial  aid  been  wasted  but  it  has 
turned  against  us  many  of  our  best  friends  in  China 
This  has  been  apparent  for  two  years  at  least.  It  was 
obvious  to  the  writer  in  China  during  the  summer  of 
1947  that,  except  in  the  Nanking  government,  many 
people  who  were  most  friendly  to  Americans  were  also 
opposed  to  United  States  support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
The  situation  and  their  feelings  toward  us  have  deteri- 
orated during  the  past  year. 

These  ill  effects  of  our  official  aid  outweigh  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  a constructive  way.  The  favor- 
able side  of  American  influence  in  China  should  not, 
indeed,  be  overlooked.  A constitution  has  been  adopted 
which  includes  features  derived  from  British  and  Amer- 
ican ideas.  The  government  at  Nanking  has  had  among 
its  membership  men  of  liberal  views  whose  training  and 
associations  lead  them  to  close  relationships  with  the 
United  States.  Official  as  well  as  private  relief  measures 
have  succeeded  when  attempted  on  not  too  large  a 
■caIe-T  When  private  channels  such  as  those  of  missionary 
organizations  have  been  used,  supplies  have  been  dis- 
tributed honestly  and  efficiently.  Through  agencies  of 
our  government  and  through  missions,  much  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  to  indicate  our  concern  for  the 
people  of  China  and  to  encourage  the  middle  groups 
to  persist  in  working  for  a way  of  life  neither  reactionary 
nor  Communist 

Our  present  commitments  are  chiefly  those  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1948:  economic  aid  to  the  extent  of  $275 
million  through  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion and  $1 25  million  for  military  aid.  For  the  wnnnmir 

6 China  Wttkly  RtvUw,  July  SI,  1948,  pp.  251-52,  258-59. 

7 See  Harlan  Cleveland,  "Economic  Aid  to  China,”  Far 
Masttrn  Surety,  January  12,  1949. 
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projects  including  jHjhl  reconstruction  we  have  stipu- 
lated that  our  peo&^pre  to  have  a complete  check  on 
the  way  in  which  the  funds  are  spent  and  the  goods  dis- 
tributed from  start  to  finish.  This  arrangement  has 
seemed  justified  owing  to  the  inefficient  and  corrupt 
way  in  which  some  supplies  have  been  handled  in  the 
past,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  in  making  officials  ap- 
pointed by  us  responsible  for  governmental  activities 
within  China  we  become  liable  to  the  accusation  of  in- 
fringing on  Chinese  sovereignty. 

It  is  now  widely  recognized  that  military  and  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  Nationalist  government  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  extension  of  Russian  influence 
in  China  is  futile.  The  middle  groups  in  China,  many 
of  whom  believe  in  us  and  would  be  glad  to  turn  toward 
us  for  aid  in  a constructive  solution  to  the  problems  of 
revolutionary  China,  can  best  be  helped  by  private 
agencies  and  by  certain  special  departments  of  our  gov- 
ernment. Such  aid  will  be  needed  more  than  ever  if 
Communists  come  to  dominate  the  central  government. 

We  should  continue  to  support  the  Chinese  churches 
and  all  well-organized  groups,  whether  Chinese  or  joint 
agencies,  which  are  active  in  promoting  education,  re- 
lief, and  the  principles  for  which  we  stand.  There  are 
many  such  groups  in  operation,  and  they  deserve  official 
as  well  as  individual  American  support. 

Our  national  policy  should  also  include  the  continued 
maintenance  of  agencies  such  as  the  United  States  In- 
formation Service  through  which  we  are  bringing  to 
the  Chinese  the  best  of  our  culture  and  our  ideas.  If 
large-scale  material  aid  is  now  impracticable,  certainly 
advice  and  encouragement  in  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  is  essential.  Our  advisory  services  must 
be  continued  in  such  activities  as  the  industrial  coopera- 
tives and  technical  assistance  for  rural  rehabilitation, 
and  our  influence  will  be  most  effective  if  the  advice 
is  made  available  to  all  Chinese  whatever  their  political 
complexion.  We  cannot  allow  a fear  of  Communism  or 
the  factor  of  “legal  recognition”  for  one  party  in  the 
civil  war  to  prevent  us  from  extending  aid  toward  those 
on  the  other  side. 

We  have  a tradition  of  friendship  toward  the 
which  may  be  reinforced  at  this  time  only  by  patient 
and  wise  direction  of  our  influence.  They  need  our  help 
in  reconstruction.  It  is  up  to  us  to  present  the  best  we 
have  with  careful  consideration  for  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings erf  those  to  whom  we  offer  it.  At  the  «»m«>  timg,  if 
we  are  to  compete  successfully  in  the  war  of  ideas,  we 
should  remind  ourselves  of  our  own  highest  principles 
and  attempt  to  instil  faith  in  them  among  the  Chinese. 
Our  basic  concepts  of  Christianity,  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  political  freedom,  the  methods  and  know- 
ledge of  our  scientific  achievements,  and  our  belief  in 
representative  processes  in  economics  and  politics  must 
be  at  the  heart  of  any  program  we  nnd^rtair^ 
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BULK-PURcS^SE  AGREEMEN^ 


.A.  _ 


BY  J.  B.  CONDLIFFE 

Mew  ZEALAND  produces  over  150,000  tons  of  butter  a 

exnort^'  r f qUantity  ab°Ut  Percent  is 

ported,  the  season  1947-48  the  whole  export  was 

TrLL^XY*  ?°5  ^ h”dXeight. 

*“!  “to  Amencan>  ^r**  “ equivalent  to  36.8  cents 
P»  pound.  In  consequence  of  this  bilateral  bulk-pur- 
d^eagreement,  supplemented  (at  a higher  price)  by 
a similar  agreement  with  Denmark,  the  British  peopk 

F^toTc  ^ SU^ly  °f  buttCr  at  a “°derat e^L 
For  the  current  exporting  season  from  New  Zealand  the 

h "“r  haS  be€D  Taised  to  235  shillings  per 

***  to 4i*  “ «« “d Z 

*e  sk  following  seasons  the  price  is  guaranteed  not  to 
toyeaZ  “0re  **““  7'5  PCrCent  UP  or  down  from  year 

f.,o§i:  A Handsome  Profit 

ti0nSKlf  C°mpetitive  ^de,  private  enter- 
^se  would  have  been  tempted  to  profit  by  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  prices  of  butter  in  the  United 

s£w  that  toe  Xf  "***  "****»  would 

OW  that  toe  difference  between  forty-two  cents  a 

SS£tlS  f Md  *•  2^ 

Jr  ■ for  ”me  •fare  ra”  ">«nd  eighty  cents 

^ered  a margin  of  almost  100  pereent.  The  aIS 

tanff  is  fourteen  cents  a pound;  but  under  toe  General 
Agreement  on  Tariff*  and  Trade  negotiated  at  G 

j J P *°  ^000,000  pounds  of  butter  may  be 
-ported  during  the  northern  winter  monthTat  a ^ 

York  or^San  *"“*  °f  “y  flfty  Cents  “ New 

Yoto  °r  San  Francisco  would  still  yield  a handsome 

SteS  t °Ug  Ae  wholesale  Price  in  the  United 
States  has  now  fallen  to  about  sixty-five  cents. 

Moreover,  it  would  yield  dollars,  which  are  scarce 
outside  the  United  States.  If  the  tariff  quota  were  filled 

tf«30at  T7  CtT  ^ W°uld  ^ the  substantial  JLn 
of  $30  million,  of  which  $3.5  million  would  go  to  pay 

-port  duties  Of  course  New  Zealand  would^e  toe 

alemnmP^e  -Sn  million,  equiv- 

N^^d?  ^ the"urrent  “^nge  ratoBut 

dfVmen  wo“W  make  an  extra  $5  million 
P^ifnd  m doinSjo  would  add  $30  million  to  their 
wwtry^supply  of  dollars.  In  toe  past  they  would  not 

b^af£  a TkCt  might  ^ the  price  of 
toe^ct^T  ^ u a P°und-apart  from 
Brtdf "P™  pice  to  the 

These  dairymen  have  recently  been  interested  in  b„v. 
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mg  tractors.  They  need  about  2,500  to  break  new 
ground  and  to  cultivate  what  is  already  broken.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  they  had  any  dollars  to  buy  tractora- 

to  5E5 l°f  or  automobiles 

to  take  them  to  market.  Britain,  where  the  government 

to  Sl  T 6’-^113  0rder  f°r  2’500  tmctm*  hard 
to  fill  at  a tune  when  British  agriculture  is  being 

^ reSt°re  ^ “^ficiency  that  was  lost 
yCare  ^ with  toe  repeal  of  toe  Com  Laws 
and  when  in  addition,  British  tractors  are  being 

ddW  r market  “ an  effort  to  earn 

d “7‘  " **  Brrtoh  tractors  are  not  as  suit- 

ican  1:011(11110115  a*  the  tougher  Amer- 

£“”****  **“*  0051  m°re-  The  New  Zealand 

anners  want  Amencan  tractors  so  much  that  they 

W recently  been  allotted  $5  million  from  toe  sterli^ 
J»ol.  If  toey  were  aUowed  to  export  their  tariff  quote 
rf  b “"  * ‘b®  Un,ted  Statcs  toey  could  buy  the  tractors 

Si  Ifis ‘SfX  1111111011  10  Put  “ «**  dollar 

pool.  It  is  dnficult  to  imagine  that  the  British  tractor 
manufacturers  could  match  this  amount  by  their  sales 
in  toe  United  States.  7 

One  argument  the  fanners  use,  in  the  effort  to  find 
hXr  n 7 by  they  may  sell  their  butter  at  a 
;,£:t  f Pn“  aDd  buy  thcir  *"«*>»  at  a lower  price, 

« that  with  tractors  toey  could  increase  toe  output  of 
butter.  Moreover,  toe  incentive  of  higher  price  Would 

bX  ^ ^ e(luiPment  to  be  devoted  to 

toXl  proJ?uctlon* In  dte  language  of  market  economics, 
toe  allocation  of  toe  factors  of  production  is  determined 

nettLmdlVldli  ProdUCer>S  estilllate  of  marginal 
net  revenue  to  be  obtained.  But  this  occurs  only  when 

“J  f T1  ‘°  dedde  for  themselves  where  to 
sell  and  wnat  to  buy. 


The  Decline  of  Free  Markefs 
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When  a free  market  economy  operated  to  allocate 
r^urcra  to  the  most  profitable  foXof  prodt^ 

iXjr  exPansion  of  world  production 

and  trade  m history,  especially  in  underdeveloped  areas 

Trading  enterprise  created  toe  Pacific  world  as  we 

Wth  Ii  ai?ent  ^dhaations  of  Asia  were  drawn 
mto  the  mbit  of  world  trade.  The  resources  of  toe 
tropical  lsJands  and  peninsulas  were  scientifically  devel- 
oped But  toe  most  rapid  development  took  place  in 
the  European  settlements  overseas.  No  planned  pro- 
grams before  or  since  have  ever  approximated  the  shifts 
m population,  the  transfers  of  technical  knowledge,  toe 
capital  investment,  and  the  increases  in  production  and 
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dairylands  of  J^ZfaZT"  Vr’?*  .«*  <—fad 
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The  Question  of  Long-Range  Interests 
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Theoretically,  the  sole  buyer  h^B  bargaining  advant- 
age. This  has  been  verified  in  th^F^jsh  bulk-purchase 
agreements  with  Australia  and  Nevvs«*ealand.  But  where 
there  has  been  another  buyer,  for  example  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  base  metals  from  southeast  Asia, 
the  producers  (who  should  not  be  confused  with  their 
governments)  have  squeezed  the  market.  One  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  analyzing  this  question  is  that  price  changes 
have  been  abrupt  and  large.  This  is  the  result  largely  of 
the  secrecy  with  which  the  bilateral  bargaining  is  con- 
ducted. The  journals  are  full  of  complaints  that  govern- 
ment officials  will  not  reveal  data  about  quantities, 
prices,  accounts,  or  the  principles  by  which  prices  are 
arrived  at.  On  the  other  hand,  the  producers  seem  able 
to  make  surprisingly  accurate  guesses.  There  is  no  open 
market,  and  political  bargaining  is  full  of  surprises. 

A more  serious  issue  still  is  the  failure  to  expand 
supplies.  Britain’s  switch  to  non-dollar  sources  of  supply 
— by  subsidized  domestic  agriculture,  by  expensive  plans 
of  colonial  development,  by  bilateral  purchase  agree- 
ments— has  not  produced  increased  food  supplies.  But 
it  has  put  up  the  cost  The  worsening  of  the  terms  of 
trade  bewailed  by  planning  economists  is  in  part  caused 
by  the  persistent  attempt  to  channel  trade  bilaterally.  It 
used  to  be  thought  that  private  traders  in  their  search 
for  profit  would  buy  where  goods  were  produced  most 
cheaply.  The  modem  theory  that  statistical  calculation 
by  public  officials  serving  centralized  agencies  can  be 
used  to  manipulate  the  terms  of  trade  has  produced  an 
imposing  body  of  theoretical  equations.  This  is  an  im- 
pressive intellectual  achievement;  but  what  the  British 
people  need  more  of  is  food. 

The  most  effective  way  to  increase  the  total  supply 
of  food  is  to  encourage  specialized  production  where 
it  can  be  produced  most  efficiently.  The  only  way  to 
find  out  where  it  can  be  produced  most  efficiently  is  to 
allow  trade  to  move  freely.  It  is  a reasonable  bet  that  the 
British  people  would  have  as  much  butter,  and  more 
meat,  and  that  the  dollar  pool  would  be  fuller,  if  the 
New  Zealand  dairymen  were  allowed  to  buy  tractors. 
Moreover,  with  an  extra  penny  a pound  on  their  butter 
fat  the  New  Zealanders  could  buy  more  British  goods. 
Meanwhile  the  much-feared  inflationary  spiral  in  the 
United  States  would  be  dealt  a body  blow.  Freer  trade  is 
not  a new  prescription;  but  it  is  a powerful  medicine 
which  in  the  past  has  worked  some  remarkable  cures. 
It  might  be  worth  trying  again. 


NEW  IPR  PUBLICATION 

THREE  REPORTS  ON  THE  MALAYAN  PROBLEM.  By 
David  R.  Rees-Williams,  Tan  Cheng  Lock,  S.  S.  A wherry  and 
F.  W.  Dailey.  Varying  views  of  the  recent  disturbances,  pre- 
sented by  representatives  of  three  of  the  groups  involved. 
46  pp.,  mimeo.  $.50.  IPR  Publications  Office,  1 E.  54th  St. 
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JAPAN  DIARY.  By  Mark  Gayn.  New  York:  William 

Associates,  1948.  517  pp.  $4.00. 

This  book  can  be  recommended  to  the  general  reader  as 
both  entertaining  and  illuminating,  and  to  the  scholar  as  a 
salutary  corrective  to  too  many  official  reports  and  abstract 
analyses.  What  it  contains  is  not  history,  but  the  living  ma- 
terial of  which  history  is  made.  Most  of  the  book  is  straight 
reporting,  in  helter-skelter  diary  form,  of  what  the  author  saw, 
heard  and  smelled  in  post-war  Japan  and  Korea.  In  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  hopped-up  style  affected  by  many  correspon- 
dents, Mr.  Gayn  lets  his  material  speak  for  itself.  His  is  not 
a story  of  personal  adventure  but  the  odyssey  of  an  inquiring 
mind.  Driven  by  an  insatiable  curiosity,  the  author  ranged 
widely.  He  bounced  over  the  country  in  jeeps,  froze  in  win- 
dowless trains,  warmed  himself  at  the  snug  kotattu,  and  ate 
rice,  radishes  and  spam.  He  talked  to  star-studded  generals  in 
Tokyo  and  to  harassed  young  lieutenants  in  remote  prefec- 
tures; to  Japanese  politicians,  big-time  racketeers,  anxious 
peasants,  fiery  union  leaders,  ex- terrorists,  suave  business  men, 
intellectual  idealists,  landlords,  journalists  and  bureaucrats. 
The  result  is  a vast  newsreel  of  the  confusion,  promise  and 
menace  erf  MacArthur’s  Japan,  the  violence  and  gloom  of 
Hodge’s  Korea.  The  author  is  not  quite  unbiased;  his  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  under  dog.  His  conclusions  are  brief  and 
rather  disturbing.  is.a.r. 

THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY:  A Study  in  Competition  and 

Monopoly.  By  P.  T.  Bauer.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard 

University  Press,  published  for  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science,  1948.  404  pp.  $7.50. 

Mr.  Bauer’s  authoritative  book  deals  with  the  crude  rubber 
industry,  which  in  the  course  of  a few  decades  grew  so  rapidly 
that  the  product  became  one  of  the  world’s  leading  raw  ma- 
terials. The  production  of  natural  rubber  was  started  by  plan- 
tations at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  the  peas- 
ants of  Southeast  Asia  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  plan- 
tation and,  at  first  hardly  noticed,  developed  an  industry  of 
their  own  in  direct  competition  with  the  plantations.  Even 
when  the  size  of  the  peasant  rubber  area  and  production  be- 
came impressive  plantation  circles  engaged  in  a great  deal  of 
wishful  thinking.  One  of  Mr.  Bauer’s  most  valuable  con- 
tributions lies  in  the  clarification  of  the  numerous  misunder- 
standings and  misconceptions  regarding  such  questions  as  the 
merits  of  peasant  planting  practices,  bark  consumption,  baric 
renewal,  and  yields  of  peasant  holdings. 

The  author  shows  that  Asiatic  peasants,  or  smallholders,  are 
able  to  produce  rubber  with  a very  limited  expenditure 'of  re- 
sources. This  reflects  the  absence  of  any  complicated  processes 
all  the  way  from  planting  to  the  production  of  smoked  rubber 
sheets.  Many  of  the  peasants  have  practically  no  <•»«!■  costs. 
They  clear  the  land  in  the  first  place  for  the  raising  of  an 
up-land  nee  crop  or  two  stnd  plant  the  land  then  with  rubber 
instead  of  letting  it  go  back  to  second-growth  forest,  as  they 
used  to  do.  The  tapping  and  processing  be  done  with  the 
help  of  family  labor  or  on  a shstre  basis  by  hired  laborers,  if 
this  proves  necessary.  Plantations,  on  die  other  hand,  have 
large  overhead  costs,  which  in  die  early  1930s  accounted  for 
two-thirds  to  three-fifths  of  the  costs  of  production,  while 
direct  costs  of  production  represented  one-third  to  two-fifths 
of  the  total  costs.  Because  of  this  difference  in  costs  the  outlook 
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the  way  to  becoming  predominantly  a product  of  tv---* 
sericulture. 

This  changed  greatly  with  die  establishment  of  the  interna- 
donal  rubber  regulation  scheme  in  1934.  Mr.  Bauer  presents 
an  impressive  amount  of  evidence  that  the  favored 

the  plantation  industry  and  discriminated  against  the  ™il 
peasant  ^ producer.  He  reports  numerous  instances  in  which 
authorities  ignored  completely  die  results  of  technical  enquiries 
chose  rather  to  adhere  to  outdated  concepts  regarding  the 
production  capacity  of  Asiatic  smallholders.  Most  notorious 
was  die  underestimate  of  the  native  rubber  area  in 

and  in  Indonesia  the  burden  of  the  rubber 
restriction  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mass  of  small  producers, 
who  were  given  a completely  inadequate  quota.  * 

Not  only  did  the  smallholders  suffer  heavy  losses  of 
In  die  past  on  account  of  the  inequitable  quota  distribution 
but  their  whole  future  is  now  threatened  by  the  planing  pro_ 
visions  of  the  international  rubber  regulation  scheme;  these 
provisions  were  still  in  force  when  the  author  visited  Malaya 
in  1947.  He  points  out  that  unless  this  restrictive  policy  is 
changed  the  Malayan  smallholders,  for  example,  will  be  >1'"- 
inated  within  twenty  yean. 

Mr.  Bauer  deals  also  with  the  rise  of  synthetic  rubber,  com- 
pares^ costs  of  production  of  natural  and  synthetic  rubber,  and 
examines  die  outlook.  A number  of  statistical  appendices  and 
notes  round  out  this  valuable  study,  which  should  make  inter- 
esting reading  not  only  for  Westerners  interested  in  tropical 
agriculture,  international  commodity  control  md 

colonial  policy  in  practice  but  also  for  Asiatic  political  leaden 
who  in  the  past  made  many  of  the  claims  for  which  this  book 
now  supplies  the  evidence. 

University  uu  j.  with 


THE  WHITE  PONY.  An  Anthology  of  Chinese  Poetry.  Edit- 
ed by  Robert  Payne.  New  York:  John  Day,  1947.  414  pp. 
$4.00. 

Western  pundits  have  for  a century  or  so  talked  much  about 
die  beauty  of  Chinese  poetry,  but  few  have  believed  them. 
One  can  sympathize  with  the  sceptics,  for  in  translation 
Chinem  poetry  is  too  often  flat,  insipid,  or  obscure.  Legge’s 
rendering  of  the  Odes  in  “noble  Protestant  prose”  (as  ««m» 
nnconscious  humorist  has  called  it)  is  jejunity  embedded  with 
botanical  names;  Giles's  verses  are  pedestrian.  Modem  trans- 
laton  (e.g.  Mrs.  Ayscough)  are  often  vivid,  quaint,  or  charm- 
ing, but  one  feels  that  they  are  “interpreting”  rather  than 
construing.  Even  Dr.  Waley,  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the 
translators,  we  do  not  exempt  from  the  suspicion.  He  offers 
ns  a marvel  of  pelluddity  and  Western  cadences  as  a replica 
of  something  Chinese  (e.g.  the  Too  Te  Ching,  which  Ch.n-se 
commentators  have  kneaded  like  mud  for  over  two  thousand 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  so  much  is  lost  when 
Chinese  poetry  is  tom  from  the  living  sheath  of  die  written 
character,  and  so  much  from  die  remoteness  of  die  culture, 
diat  some  process  of  interpreting  is  indispensable.  Personally, 
^ I haven’t  the  Chinese  to  enjoy  or  puzzle  over,  I 
“ may  be,  what  die  poet  actually 

■2d  ^ 

.Mr.  Payne  has  had  die  bright  idea  of  persuading  a whole 
ptatoon  of  native  scholars  to  produce  literal  translations  of 
their  poets  fa  free  verse.  The  result  is  an  anthology  which  is 
mme  comprehensive  than  any  hitherto  published,  and  far 
more  reliable  for  reference  than  any  other 
In  his  Introduction  Mr.  Payne  proves  that  he  j,  a 
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poet  with,  a fine  r^P*^f  language,  but  he  is  to  swayed  by 
changing  impressions  seem  fickle  and  contradictory.  For 
example,  he  tells  us  on  page  xii  that  the  Chinese  “were  never 
affected  with  too  great  a sadness,”  but  on  page  xv  they  pro- 
duce poetry  "with  the  wildest  abandon  of  grief.”  On  page 
xvii  “death  (to  a Chinese)  is  a thing  to  be  feared”  and  on 
the  following  page  we  are  told  that  none  the  less  the 
“did  not  fear  death.”  This  is  a little  giddying  to  the  prosaic 
mind.  But  his  remarks  and  his  anthology  are  well  worth  while 
all  the  same  victor  purcell 


THE  ALLIED  OCCUPATION  OF  JAPAN.  By  Edwin  M. 

Martin.  New  York:  Stanford  University  Press,  under  the 

auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1948. 

155  pp.  $3.00. 

Mr.  Martin,  until  recently  Chief  of  Occupied  Area  Economic 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State,  has  written  a brief  but 
very  useful  prfds  of  occupational  policy  and  its  implementa- 
tion in  Japan.  This  book  is  first  in  a series  on  postwar  Japan 
planned  by  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  The  author  warns 
readers  not  to  expect  an  appraisal  of  successes  and  failures.  As 
he  wisely  says:  “It  is  essential  not  to  permit  the  perspective  of 
our  great  distance  from  Japan  and  our  scanty  information 
about  her  people  to  oversimplify  the  differences  among  her 
citizens  in  their  reaction  to  their  postwar  problems,  one  of 
which  is  of  course  the  occupation.”  Such  opinions  as  he  ex- 
presses, fortunately  with  considerable  freedom,  are  cautiously 
optimistic  regarding  SGAP  accomplishments. 

The  treatment  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  each  introduced 
by  excerpts  from  relevant  sections  of  the  documents  which 
control  Allied  operations.  Major  attention  is  given  to  economic 
measures  and  to  the  depressed  circumstances  of  industry,  labor 
and  agriculture  which  condition  their  success.  Mr.  Martin 
considers  that  “orthodox”  reparations  policy  is  hardly  prac- 
ticable for  Japan  and  indicates  that  this  issue  is  intertwined 
with  that  of  the  future  of  Japanese  big  business.  He  traces 
clearly  the  several  steps  taken  to  break  up  the  monopolies, 
points  up  the  difficulties  involved,  smd  remarks  that  anti- 
monopoly  efforts  in  the  United  States  have  shown  that  “those 
interested  in  extending  their  areas  of  control  seem  to  find  two 
new  doom  for  every  one  that  is  closed."  The  Japanese,  he 
states,  have  given  “an  incredibly  incompetent  performance”  in 
the  struggle  for -economic  revival,  one  which  cannot  be  ex- 
cused on  alleged  grounds  of  interference  by  occupational  meas- 
ures such  as  the  purge  or  the  attack  on  the  odbatsu.  Perhaps 
it  is  explained  by  the  effect  upon  incentive  of  Japanese  knowl- 
edge that  Allied  policy  contemplates  keeping  Japan’s  economic 
system  permanently  under  restrictions  which  would  be  rejected 
for  themselves  by  Allied  economies.  J 

One  finds  clarifying  factual  and  interpretative  statements  on 
a large  number  of  topics:  how  policy  was  formulated  initially, 
h°w  SCAP  meshes  with  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  how  the 
liquidation  of  military  forces  and  the  repatriation  of  Japanese 
abroad  were  carried  out,  how  the  members  of  GHQ,  through- 
out the  several  sections,  seek  to  persuade,  rather  than  to  drive, 
toward  reform  legislation,  how  the  government  and  political 
P^^es  are  developing,  and  others.  Mr.  Martin  avoids  certain 
issues,  e.g.  those  which  have  arisen  between  SCAP  and  the 
FEC,  SCAP  policy  toward  rightism,  and  the  fundamental  one 
of  the  practicability  of  an  attempt  by  Western  civilizations  to 
set  patterns  for  older  Oriental  peoples.  Within  the  limits  set 
for  himself  he  presents  valuable  data  with  admirable  ob- 
jectivity. 

University  of  Minnesota  harold  a.  quioley 
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January  7 to  January  20,  1949 

Januwy  7:  Burma.  Fighting  i,  reported  to  have  broken 
out  between  Karens  and  government  forces  in  southern  Burma 
over  an  alleged  massacre  of  200  Karens  in  a church  on  Christ- 
mas eve.  ‘ 

January  7:  Indonesia.  The  Security  Council  resumes  de- 
on  the  Dutch  action  in  Indonesia,  and  studies  the  report 
of  the  Good  Offices  Committee,  “immobilized”  by  the  Dutch 
vduchjtetes  that  Council  orders  to  the  Dutch  have  not  been 
complied  with  and  expresses  doubt  that  a continuation  of  the 
Committee  would  “serve  any  useful  purpose.” 

January  8:  British  Commonwealth.  Dominion  High  Com- 
missioners for  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  Pakistan,  and 
ylon  advise  British  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  that  Britain’s 
hands-off  policy  regarding  the  Indonesian  situation  may  ham-  . 
per  the  drive  against  Communism  in  Southeast  Asia.  Com- 
monwealth representatives  are  also  reported  to  have  suggested 
the  formation  of  an  Eastern  Union  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Communism  throughout  Asia. 

January  8:  China.  It  is  reported  that  the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment has  formally  approached  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  France  regarding  the  possibility  of  aid 
from  them  in  settling  the  Chinese  civil  war. 

January  8:  Indonesia.  It  is  announced  that  teams  of  UN 
military  observers,  withdrawn  on  Dutch  orders  at  the  beginning 
of  the  recent  hostilities,  have  now  received  permission  to  re- 
turn to  operational  areas  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 

January  8:  Siam.  Siam  notifies  India  that  her  government 
cannot  accept  Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  invitation  to  attend  a 
Southeast  Asia  conference  at  New  Delhi  on  the  Indonesian 
question,  stating  that  she  wishes  to  “await  the  outcome  of 
further  endeavors  of  the  Security  Council  . . . and  will  abide 
by  any  decision  reached.” 

January  10:  China.  Formosa’s  new  governor.  General  Chen 
Cheng,  announces  that  the  island  will  be  made  a fortress  for 
restoring  Nationalist  China. 

January  11:  China.  The  Control  Yuan  calls  for  a cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  and  offers  to  resign  en  masse,  if  necessary, 
in  the  interests  of  peace. 

January  11:  Indonesia.  The  US  delegate  to  the  Security 
Council  advocates  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  from  Repub- 
lican territory,  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  Dutch  armies  from 
the  East  Indies,  free  elections  for  an  assembly  to  set  up  an 
Indonesian  government,  and  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  the 
Netherlands  to  the  United  States  of  Indonesia. 

January  12:  Indonesia.  Dutch  forces  confirm  reports  *bat 
a damaging  attack  was  carried  out  on  Jogjakarta  on  January 
10  by  Indonesian  guerrillas. 

January  13:  India  and  Pakistan.  The  Security  Council 
bears  the  report  of  the  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan  and 
members  express  gratification  at  the  success  of  the  truce  and 
plebiscite  agreement  between  the  two  dominions  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Kashmir. 

January  14:  China.  The  Communists  state  their  conditions 
for  peace  negotiations,  including  the  removal  from  office  of 
President  Chiang  and  Vice-President  Li,  a mutual  cease-fire 
with  both  sides  holding  their  present  positions,  a new  consti- 
tution, reorganization  of  the  army  and  of  the  political  and 
land  systems,  confiscation  of  bureaucratic  capital,  punishment 
of  “war  criminals,”  establishment  of  a coalition  government 


without  “reactionary  >*ficipation,  and  abrogation  of  “trai- 
torous” treaties  with  foreign  powers. 

January  14:  Japan.  General  MacArthur  announces  the 
*suance  of  a new  set  of  rules  for  foreign  investor,  in  Japan 
desgned  to  ease  some  of  the  tight  control,  maintained  rince 
the  surrender. 

. January  cltina-  The  Communists  capture  Tientrin.  It 
is  reported  that  both  the  US  and  Great  Britain  have  declined 
to  use  their  good  offices  to  seek  peace  talks, 

January  16:  China.  The  ECA  announces  that  it  has  cut 
off  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Nationalist  China  under 
a watch  and  see”  policy  toward  military  developments.  South- 
ern ports  are  reported  overstocked  with  flour. 

January  16:  Indonesia.  The  UN  Good  Offices  Committee 
states  that  five  captured  Indonesian  Republican  leaders  are 
being  held  under  close  guard  by  the  Dutch  on  an  i«»MH 
section  of  Bangka  Island 

January  16:  Siam.  The  Indian  Foreign  Ministry  states  that 
Siam  will  send  observers  to  the  international  conference  on 
the  Indonesian  problem  in  New  Delhi. 

January  17:  Indonesia.  The  Security  Council  intercedes 
with  the  Dutch  to  allow  one  or  more  imprisoned  Republican 
leaders  to  come  to  Lake  Success  and  report  on  the  Indonesian 
situation. 

January  18:  CW  The  Soviet  Union  announces  it,  re- 
jection  of  the  Nationalists’  appeal  for  mediation  in  the  Chinese 
civil  war. 

January  19:  China.  It  is  reported  that  the  Executive  Yuan 
has  decided  to  issue  a cease-fire  order  and  send  a delegation 
to  negotiate  peace  with  the  Communists.  The  Nationalists  an- 
nounce that  some  government  ministries  will  move  south. 

January  20:  Burma.  The  cabinet  of  Premier  Thakin  Nu 
resigns,  reportedly  because  of  problems  arising  from  ten  months 
of  civil  war.  It  is  announced  that  the  Premier  will  set  up  a 
new  and  smaller  cabinet. 

January  20:  China.  The  leadership  of  the  Kuomintang 
endorses  a cease-fire  resolution. 

January  20:  India.  Delegates  and  observers  from  nineteen 
Asian  nations  meet  in  New  Delhi  tor  the  first  session  of  the 
Asian  Conference  on  Indonesia  and  express  determination  to 
aid  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  in  its  struggle  against  the  Nether- 
lands. 

*^e  Eastern  Survey  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the 
accuracy  of  item,  in  the  “News  Chronology.”  The  chronology 
is  based  on  reports  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  Times.  ' 
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THEODORE  H.  WHITE 


study  of  the  evolution  of  modern  China,  and  a prognosis  o 

The  best  book  yet  about  China-”  her  future  in  the  jungle  of  world  power  politics. 
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The  best  and  most  readable  book  that  has  appeared  in  n 
months  on  China  has  been  written  by  John  King  Fairff 
professor  of  history  and  in  charge  of  the  China  prograi 
Harvard.”  | 

Los  Angeles,  California  Tn 

“The  American  Foreign  Policy  Library,  under  the  editors! 
of  Sumner  Welles,  has  here  made  an  impressive  contributn 
to  the  literature  on  China ....  The  final  chapter  points  up  ti 
weaknesses  of  American  policy  in  China  and  suggests  tl 
adoption  of  courses  of  action  more  in  keeping  with  the  real! 
ties  of  the  Chinese  scene.  An  excellent  annotated  bibliography 
is  appended  to  the  book.”  1 

Virginia  Quarterly  RevicA 

“His  book  presents,  in  compact  form  and  buttressed  with] 
impressive  scholarship,  a prodigious  amount  of  information 
about  China.” 

The  Atlantic  Monthly 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CHINA  ($3.75) 
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AMERICA  LOSES  CHINESE  GOOD  WILL 


BY  DOROTHY  BORG 


^HINESE  GOOD  will  toward  the  United  States  has 
long  been  recognized  as  an  asset  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  This  country  has  traditionally  upheld  the 
integrity  of  China,  and  after  the  first  World  War  it  led 
a movement  to  remove  from  China  the  burden  and 
humiliation  of  international  controls.  While 
often  regarded  the  views  of  the  State  Department  as 
limited  and  its  approach  as  unfortunate,  they  had  for 
file  most  part  faith  in  its  good  intentions.  Chinese  states- 
men frequently  sought  the  assistance  of  file  United  States 
in  steps  to  further  their  (Country’s  interests.  The  good  ■ 
will  of  China  was  valued  not  only  by  American  diplo- 
mats but  also  by  American  businessmen  and  missionaries 
in  China. 

Since  the  second  World  War  there  has  been  a pro- 
found change  in  attitudes  in  Nationalist  China  toward 
the  United  States.  Whether  they  are  for  or  against  the 
Nationalist  government,  most  Chinese  concerned  with 
political  issues  have  become  bitterly  opposed  to  Amer- 
ican policy. 

Tk®  writer  attcmpted  to  trace  the  trend  of  this 
opposition  in  a variety  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
that  have  appeared  in  China  since  1945.1  Unfortunately 
these  publications  do  not  reflect  the  opinions  of  China’s 
illiterate  peasant  population  or  erf  the  man  in  the  city 
struts.  They  can,  however,  be  accepted  as  representative 
of  important  groups  erf  what  may  loosely  be  termed 
“conservatives”  and  “liberals.”  Among  conservative  pub- 
lications are  the  official  newspapers  that  exist  in  mn^t 
of  file  big  cities  and  newspapers  controlled  by  groups 

*"*•  anthor  American  Policy  and  the  Chinese  Revolu- 
t*on,  1925-1928,  is  now  in  China  as  correspondent  for  the 
far  Eastern  Survey  and  research  associate  of  the  Institute  of 
Relations.  Her  article  was  completed  early  in  Jan- 

1 See  footnote  on  next  page. 


within  the  Kuomintang  (such  as  the  CC  clique),  the 
government,  and  the  army.  Among  liberal  publications 
were  formerly  newspapers  such  as  the  Wen  Hui  Pao  in 
Shanghai  and  magazines  such  as  the  Chow  Pao  and 
Wen  Tsui,  all  of  which  were  suppressed  by  the  summer 
of  1947.  These  were  generally  used  as  mediums  of  ex- 
pression by  individual  writers  and  academic  people 
whose  politics  varied  from  a Western  type  of  liberalism 
to  what  is  often  called  in  China  “Uberal-leftist.”  Since 
1947,  there  has  been  a marked  tendency  for  liberals  to 
channel  their  writings  into  periodicals  as  these  have 
enjoyed  somewhat  greater  freedom  from  censorship 
than  the  daily  press.  However,  caution  has  had  to  be 
exercised  in  the  expression  of  opinion 

In  retrospect  it  is  evident  that  after  the  war  liberals 
were  the  first  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  assistance 
and  the  first  to  turn  away  with  a feeling  of  almost  vio- 
lent disillusionment.  This  change  took  place  during  the 
Marshall  mission,  when  most  liberals  became  convinced 
that  the  United  States  was  to  blame  for  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war. 
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AMERICA  LOSES  CHINESE  GOOD  WILL 

by  Dorothy  Borg 
Fluctuations  of  opinion  registered  in  Chinese  news- 
papers and  periodicals  since  1945  have  resolved  them- 
selves into  a widespread  and  bitter  opposition  to 
American  policy. 

RESISTANCE  IN  INDONESIA 

by  George  McT.  Kokin 
Far  from  collapsing,  RepuMican'resittance  to  the 
Dutch  occupation  has  reached  an  unprecedented  pitch. 


Following  the  defeat  of  Japan^j»“  |iam  problem  in 
China  was  whether  civil  conflict  avoided.  Soon 

after  V-J  Day,  the  United  States  sent  large  numbers  of 
troops  to  north  China  to  repatriate  Japanese  soldiers, 
and  transported  Nationalist  forces  to  key  points  in  north 
China  and  Manchuria.  As  the  Chinese  Communists  had 
gained  a strong  foothold  in  north  China  and  Manchu- 
ria during  the  war,  these  American  actions  gave  the 
Nationalists  an  unexpected  advantage. 

liberals  Criticize  One-Sided  Aid 

Many  liberals  criticized  the  United  States  cm  the 
ground  that  it  was  encouraging  the  Kuomintang  to  set- 
tle its  dispute  with  rite  Communists  by  force.  They 
believed  that  instead  of  strengthening  the  Nanking  gov- 
ernment, the  State  Department  should  exert  diplomatic 
pressure  to  effect  a peaceful  settlement.  They  thought 
moreover  that  if  the  Kuomintang  did  not  receive  help 
from  abroad  it  might  adopt  internal  reforms  in  order  to 
obtain  the  support  of  the  people. 

An  article  in  Wen  Tsui  in  November  1945,  entitled 
“Please  Leave  Our  Country,  Troops  erf  Our  Ally,”  was 
a typical  expression  erf  liberal  feeling.  The  writer  as- 
serted that,  by  their  interference,  American  troops  were 
complicating  the  situation  in  China.  A “Letter  to  the 

1 Daily  translation  services  were  used  covering  Shanghai 
newspaper!  since  1945,  and  Peiping,  Tientsin,  and  Nanking 
newspapers  for  approximately  one  year  beginning  with  'the 
Wedemeyer  mission.  In  the  case  of  magazines,  translations 
were  made  of  all  articles  on  American  policy  in  China  appear- 
ing in  the  following  magazines  since  the  end  of  die  war: 
Chow  Pao  ( Weekly  Review),  Wen  Ttui  ( Articles  -Digest), 
Shih  Yu  Wen  ( Time  and  Culture),  Kwan  Cha  (Observer), 
Sin  Lu  ( New  Road),  Shih  Chi  Ping  Lun  ( Century  Critic). 
Student  material  was  selected  and  translated  by  students  at 
!*•  ita  and  Ycnching  universities.  In  all,  over  5,000  articles 
were  examined. 

Following  is  a list  of  principal  newspapers  cited  and  their 
affiliations:  Chien  Sien  Jih  Pao,  Shanghai  (General  Ku  Chu- 
Chine  Shih  Jih  Pao,  Peiping  (CC  clique);  Chiu  Kuo 
Jih  Per,  Nanking;  Chung  Yang  Jih  Pao,  Shanghai,  Nanking 
(official  Kuomintang) ; Ho  Ping  Jih  Pao,  Shanghai,  Nanking 
(Kuomintang  Army) ; Hsin  Min  Pao,  Shanghai, ' Nanking, 
Peiping  (independent;  publication  suspended  in  Nanking); 
Ham  Sheng  Pao,  Peiping  (General  Tu  Yu-ming);  Hua  Pei 
Jih  Pao,  Peiping  (official  Kuomintang);  Min  Kuo  Jih  Pao, 
Tientsin  (official  Kuomintang);  Peiping  Jih  Pao  (Kuomin- 
tang) ; Shang  Pao,  Shanghai  (CC  clique  commercial  organ) ; 
Shih  Chieh  Jih  Pao,  Peiping  (CC  clique) ; Shun  Pao,  Shang- 
hai (CC  clique) ; Sin  Wen  Pao,  Shanghai  (CC  clique) ; Ta 
Kang  Pao,  Nanking  (CC  clique) ; Ta  Kung  Pao,  Shanghai, 
Tientsin  (independent.  Political  Science  group);  Tung  Nan 
Jih  Pao,  Shanghai  (Kuomintang  southeast  China  organ) ; 
Wen  Hui  Pao,  Shanghai  (independent;  publication  sus- 
pended); Yi  Shih  Pao,  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Tientsin,  Peiping 
(Catholic).— D.B. 

Source*  and  dates  of  all  quotations  in  this  article,  together 
with  supplementary  references,  are  given  in  the  author’s  foot- 
notes, omitted  for  lack  of  space,  and  filed  in  the  Far  Eastern 
Survey  office. — Editor’s  note. 
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American  People,”  j^feten  by  sixty-one  persons,  many 
of  them  well-knowL^^Al  writers,  tried  to  bring  home 
to  the  American  people  that  “We,  Chinese,  hate  the 
civil  war”  and  that  one-sided  aid  would  only  lead  to 
further  disaster. 

Marshall's  Success  and  Failure 

Whatever  ill  feeling  there  was  toward  the  United 
States  was  dispelled  by  the  success  of  the  first  months 
of  the  Marshall  mission.  The  main  results  achieved  were 
a cease-fire  order  intended  to  effect  a temporary  truce 
between  the  Communists  and  the  Kuomintang;  and  a 
Political  Consultative  Conference  in  which  representa- 
tives of  die  Kuomintang,  the  Communists,  and  minor 
parties  agreed  to  plans  for  fundamental  reforms  involv- 
ing a reorganization  of  the  army  and  a constitutional 
government  to  include  all  factions. 

In  March  1946  General  Marshall  left  for  a brief  trip 
home.  The  groundwork  of  peace  had  been  laid  but  it 
had  still  to  be  implemented.  Many  liberals  looked  to 
General  Marshall  with  a hope  that  reflected  the  in- 
tensity of  their  feeling  that  civil  war  must  at  all  costs 
be  avoided.  “All  of  the  Chinese  people,”  the  Wen  Hut 
Pao  wrote,  “hope  that  General  Marshall  will  return  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  He  alone  fully  understands 
the  feelings  and  hopes  of  the  Chinese  people.  Only  a 
foreigner  can  settle  the  dispute  in  China.  . . . We  say 
this  with  a sense  of  shame.” 

During  General  Marshall’s  absence  the  situation  in 
China  changed  disastrously  fdr  the  worse.  The  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Kuomintang  passed  a series 
of  resolutions  which  were  generally  regarded  as  nullify- 
ing the  agreements  that  had  just  been  concluded.  The 
Communists  charged,  and  most  liberals  agreed,  that 
such  a show  of  bad  faith  undermined  all  efforts  at  peace. 
The  hope  that  had  been  placed  in  General  Marshall 
as  the  one  person  who  might  effect  a solution  was 
strengthened  by  the  general  feeling  of  desperation.  Again 
urging  General  Marshall  to  return  to  China  quickly, 
the  Wen  Hui  Pao  said:  “If  there  is  still  a ray  of  hope 
for  peace  in  China  it  is  in  your  hands.” 

General  Marshall’s  return  in  the  middle  of  April  did 
not,  however,  result  in  any  substantial  change.  The  re- 
lationship erf  the  Communists  and  the  Kuomintang  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate  and  in  June  1946  serious  fighting 
broke  out  in  Manchuria. 

It  was  after  General  Marshall’s  return  that  the  confi- 
dence of  many  liberals  in  the  Marshall  mission  turned 
ip  to  a profound  distrust  The  belief  became  widespread 
that  during  General  Marshall’s  trip  to  Washington  the 
State  Department  had  decided  to  adopt  a new  policy  in 
China.  It  was  assumed  that  tire  cause  of  this  decision 
was  the  growing  hostility  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  that  its  remit  would  be  an  effort 
to  strengthen  the  Nanking  government  as  a defense 
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agjunst  Russia. 

United  States  of  following  a^jy^policy”  of,  on  the 


one  hand,  assisting  the  Kuo^|^nd  on  the  other, 
attempting  to  mediate  between  the  Kuomintang  and 
the  Commmusts.  As  time  went  by,  liberals  blamed  the 
United  States  increasingly  for  encouraging  the  Nankin* 
government  to  wage  “all-out  war”  against  the  Commu- 
nist by  furnishing  it  with  aid  in  various  forms 
. from  hope  to  disillusionment  was  reflected 

m Ae  intense  bitterness  that  became  characteristic  of 
hbe^  wntinp.  In  a “Letter  to  Marshall,”  twenty  of 
the  leading  scholars  of  China  wrote:  “We  cannot  help 
Panting  out  that  all  of  the  weapons,  equipment,  and 
transport  facilities  that  the  Kuomintang  troops  are  using 
»d  murder  the  Chinese  people  are  being  su/ 
pted  by  .he  United  State,.”  fc  » editorial 
to  the  American  people  the  Wen  Hui  Pao  showed  that 
it  had  undergone  a complete  change  of  feeling:  “You 
prrfess  to  have  come  to  save  the  Chinese  people  but  in 
reality  you  are  helping  to  massacre  them.”  An  article  in 
Chow  Pao  in  August  declared  that  the  close  of  the  trag- 
edy  between  China  and  Japan  had  only  led  to  the  start 
of  a tragedy  between  China  and  the  United  States.  If 
the  misunderstanding  and  hostility  between  the  Chinese 
people  and  the  American  government  continued,  the 
wnter  feared,  they  might  lead  to  another  Mukden  or 
Lukochiao  incident.  Even  the  usually  moderate  Ta  Kune 

Dl*“*  »*«■  of  adopting  , pofcj 
that  would  lead  to  international  intewentioL  A%ear 

denounee  ttomean  foreign  policy  as  “anog^t 
narrow-mmded  on  the  basis  that  the  United  States 
was  making  use  of  other  nations  for  the  sake  of  further- 
ing its  own  aims  of  world  domination. 


developments  comrided  with  a rapid  deterioration  in 
e economic  aprjfitary  position  of  the  Nationalist 
government,  whi~.\jf  June  reached  a point  that  caused 
a minor  panic  among  officials  in  Nanking.  The  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  face  the  fact  that  a great  increase 
in  American  aid  was  desperately  needed,  but  that  it 
might  not  be  forthcoming.  As  a consequence  most  con- 
servative newspapers  used  every  means  in  their  power— 
*rguing,  cajoling,  bullying — to  persuade  the  United 
States  that  the  flow  of  American  aid  was  wholly  inade- 
quate and  should  be  raised  to  a level  comparable  to  that 
proposed  for  Europe. 


Conservative  Opinion 

H good  van  toward  the  United  States  fell,  as  one 
writer  remarked,  “100,000  UP  on  the  liberal  ride  dur- 
ing ffie  Marshall  mission,  it  had  an  equally  drastic  fall 
cofs“vatlve  “de  shortly  thereafter.  While  Gen- 
eral Marshall  was  in  China,  and  immediately  following 
return  to  the  United  States,  the  conservative  press 

y SilCnt  °n  thc  American 

^cy  Tbs  vras  in  part  owing  to  the  general  assumption 
tbit  the  substantial  assistance  which  the  United  States 
^s  furnishing  to  the  Nanking  government  would  be 
continued.  It  was  also  based  on  the  fact  that  as  the 
Nationalists  were  in  a better  position  than  the  Com- 
munists, large-scale  aid  did  not  seem  vitally  urgent 

FiS^-T  ^°WevCr*  m the  spring  of  1 947. 

First  the  Truman  Doctnne  and  then  the  Marshall  Plan 

were  announced  with  their  emphasis  on  Europe  to  the 
^UJ^°fAda.The  time  limit  on  the  $500  million 
J^.whfchOnna  from  the  Export-Import 

Bank  expired  without  the  loan  being  granted.  Th^e 
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"Pleasing”  the  United  States 

The  first  line  pursued  by  the  conservative  press  was 
an  attempt  to  please  the  United  States.  As  America 
was  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  was  assumed  that 
China  would  profit  by  adopting  the  same  attitude.  Con- 
xuvative  papers  therefore  abandoned  their  previous 
policy  of  proclaiming  a strict  neutrality  between  Amer- 
ica  and  Russia  and  began  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union, 
pie  Sin  Wen  Pao,  the  largest  newspaper  in  Shanghai, 
declared  that  Russian  aggression  was  forcing  the  Chinese 
government  to  take  rides.  When,  in  June  1947,  Outer 
Mongolian  and  Nationalist  troops  clashed  in  an  area 
where  the  border  between  Outer  Mongolia  and  Sinkiang 
is  poorly  defined,  the  incident,  regarded  by  foreign  cor- 
respondents as  having  little  if  any  political  significance 
was  interpreted  by  the  conservative  press  as  an  attack 
instigated  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Similarly  the  defeats  of 
the  Nationalist  forces  in  Manchuria  in  1947  were  at- 
tributed to  Soviet  activities.  An  editorial  campaign  was 
conducted  simultaneously  against  what  was  termed  the 
abandmiment”  of  the  Nationalist  government  by  the 
United  States.  7 

It  looked  for  a moment  as  though  these  tactics  might 
be  successful.  In  July  Washington  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Wedemeyer  as  special  envoy  £ 
China  to  conduct  a fact-finding  survey.  The  conservative 
press  throughout  the  country  hailed  the  Wedemeyer 
nussion  as  a sign  of  change  in  American  policy  that 
would  result  m the  extension  of  the  Marshall  Plan  to 

??  5*rr^I^.i3e,,CSal  Wedemeyer  was  greeted  as  a 
friend  of  President  Chiang,  the  best  possible  emissary 
to  dispel  misunderstandings  between  China  and  the 
United  States. 

The  hopes  raised  by  the  Wedemeyer  mission  assumed 

extravagant  proportions  only  to  be  followed  by  a dis- 
appomtment  that  was  equally  extreme.  In  a speech  given 
bqhmd  closed  doors  to  officials  in  Nanking  and  in  a 
message  addressed  to  the  public  on  his  departure,  Wede- 
meyer expressed  views  similar  to  those  embodied  in 
MarshaA  s farewell  statement  Responsibility  for  the 
chaotic  conditions  m China  was  placed  to  a considerable 
extent  on  the  extreme  reactionaries  in  the  Kuomintang. 
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Nor  was  there  any  indication  that  Department 

intended  to  revise  its  policy  towait-Otiina. 

Newspapers  controlled  by  the  OC  clique,  which  was 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Amer- 
ican censure,  were  especially  resentful  of  W edemeyer*  s 
criticism.  In  a series  of  angry  editorials  the  Shun  Pao 
in  Shanghai  declared  that  the  Wedemeyer  mission  had 
been  a waste  of  time  and  energy.  It  advised  the  Chinese 
government  to  stop  looking  for  help  from  others  and 
learn  to  solve  its  own.  problems.  It  was  evident,  the 
paper  arid,  that  the  State  Department  would  continue 
to  give  only  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  aiding  China  and 
if  pressed  would  become  even  more  arrogant.  The  Sin 
Wen  Pao  asserted  that  Wedemeyer’s  message  was  a 
unique  document  in  the.  history  of  China’s  foreign  rela- 
tions. That  the  United  States  should  think  it  had  the 
right  to  give  the  Chinese  people  such  elementary  advice 
could  only  be  regarded  with  indignation.  The  Tientsin 
edition  of  the  Catholic  Yi  Shih  Pao  asserted  that  such 
scolding  words  from  a foreigner  were  like  a “box  on 
the  ears”  and  that  the  only  solution  lay  in  self-reliance. 

The  editorials  that  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  Wede- 
meyer mission  were  the  first  expression  of  unrestrained 
hostility  to  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  the  conserva- 
tive press.  Throughout  the  past  year  this  hostility  has 
deepened  until  today  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a sin- 
gle editorial  written  in  praise  of  America.  Conservative 
resentment  was  mainly  due  to  two  factors.  First,  the 
stray  of  the  Wedemeyer  mission — a stray  of  apparent 
promise  of  aid  with  no  fulfillment — was  constantly  re- 
peated, producing  a cumulative  anger  toward  the  United 
States.  Second,  as  conditions  deteriorated,  the  Chinese 
government  developed  an  increasing  dependence  on 
America  until  it  assumed  the  attitude  that  the  United 
States  was  responsible  for  all  of  the  affairs  of  China.  It 
gradually  became  evident  that  if  the  United  States 
wanted  to  preserve  the  good  will  of  the  conservative  fac- 
tions, it  would  have  not  rally  to  support  them  but  to 
suDDort  mem  in  a way  that  would  ensure  success.  To 
furnish  assistance,  that  ended  in  failure  was  to  incur 
blame  for  everything  that  had  happened. 

The  Aid-to-China  Movement 

No  sooner  had  the  agitation  over  the  Wedemeyer 
mission  subsided  than  hope  was  renewed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  aid-to-China  movement  in  the  United  States. 
In  October  Mr.  Bullitt’s  article  asking  for  $1,350,000,000 
for  China  was  published  in  Life.  The  article  was  widely 
commented  on  in  the  conservative  Chinese  press,  which 
thought  it  might  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  Wedemeyer 
report  A few  weeks  later  Governor  Dewey  delivered 
a speech  accusing  the  Truman  Administration  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  its  dealings  with  China  and  demanding  the 
immediate  adoption  of  a two-ocean  policy  that  would 
take  account  of  Asia  as  well  as  of  Europe.  At  the  same 


time  Republicans  bo^B\  and  out  of  Congress  began 
to  exert  pressure  to  ^\lice  the  Administration  to  in- 
crease its  support  of  the  Nationalist  government.  An 
amendment  was  added  to  the  emergency  relief  lull  pro- 
viding $60  million  for  China. 

These  developments  were  followed  with  intense  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  by  the  conservative  press  in  China. 
But  when  the  $60  million  was  pared  down  to  $18  mil- 
lion, the  Sin  Wen  Pao  declared  that  so  small  a sum 
looked  like  a rebuke  rather  than  an  encouragement  to 
the  Chinese  people.  General  Tu  Yu-ming’s  paper  in 
Peiping,  the  Hsin  She n Pao,  compared  the  $18  million 
to  a crust  of  bread  and  asserted  that  in  view  of  the 
State  Department’s  past  performance  not  more  than 
two  or  three  crusts  could  be  expected  even  from  a long- 
term program. 

Optimism  was  revived  when  in  January  Senator 
Bridges  addressed  an  open  letter  to  Secretary  Marshall 
accusing  him  of  endangering  American  interests  in  Aria 
and  calling  for  the  immediate  formulation  of  a pro- 
gram fra  China  comparable  to  ERP.  A month  later 
President  Truman  in  a special  message  to  Congress 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $570  million  for  China, 
with  the  limited  objective  of  giving  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment a respite  from  the  rapidly  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic situation.  The  Administration’s  program  was  vig- 
orously criticized  by  such  well-known  persons  as  General 
Chennault,  Senators  Taft  and  Bridges,  Representative 
Judd,  and  Mr.  Bullitt,  who  asserted  that  $570  million 
Was  not  sufficient.  In  the  end,  Congress  appropriated 
only  $400  million. 

Reaction  to  China  Appropriation 

Conservative  newspapers  in  China  fastened  their 
hopes  on  the  aid-to-China  movement.  Apparently  oper- 
ating according  to  a directive  from  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, they  declared  that  $570  million  would  prove 
wholly  inadequate.  Funds  were  needed,  they  said,  not 
only  for  a reconstruction  program  such  as  the  State 
Department  had  in  mind  but  also  fra  currency  reforms 
that  would  stop  the  rapidly  increasing  inflation.  They 
insisted  further  that  economic  help  would  not  be  effec- 
tive unless  supplemented  by  military  assistance.  'When 
the  amount  of  China  aid  was  cut  to  $400  million  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Representative  John  Taber,  the  Jih  Pao,  a 
prominent  Kuomintang  newspaper  in  Peiping,  expressed 
its  own  and  others'  anger  in  an  editorial  entitled:  “Taber 
Is  a Great  Fool!” 

This  was  by  no  means  an  isolated  example  of  the 
effects  of  constant  frustration  on  Chinese  conservatives 
who  wanted  so  much  more  than  the  United  States  was 
willing  to  give.  Many  writers  in  the  pro-government 
press  asserted  or  implied  that  die  American  people 
should  consider  die  fact  that  they  were  not  granting  aid 
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to  others  out  of  generosity  of  a desire  to  protect 

their  own  interests.  In  February,  for  example,  the  Shift 
Chieh  Jih  Pao,  a CC  clique  organ  and  the  most  widely 
read  newspaper  in  Peiping,  carried  an  editorial  under 
the  heading  “Who  Is  Willing  to  Shed  Blood  for  Others?” 
which  said: 

We  have  pointed  out  again  and  again  that  all  American 
project*  of  aid  for  foreign  countries  ...  are  contemplated 
wmi  American  interests  in  mind.  These  projects  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  lend-lease  program  ...  of  the  last  war. 
It  wfll  be  recalled  that  Byrnes  frankly  admitted  in  his  memoirs 
mat  the  lend-lease  program  was  adopted  so  that  the  American 
people  might  shed  more  drops  of  sweat  and  less  of  blood.  This 
Is  tantamount  to  admitting  that  the  United  States  wanted 
other  people  to  bleed  more  so  that  the  American  people 
would  bleed  less. 

Recipients  of  American  aid,  including  China,  had  no 
desire  to  bleed  for  others,  the  paper  declared.  The 
charge  that  American  aid  was  entirely  a matter  of  self- 
interest  was  made  even  in  official  newspapers  like  the  Min 
Kuo  Jih  Pao  in  Tientsin  and  the  Hua  Pei  Jih  Pao  in 
Peiping. 


Europe's  Aid  Priority  Questioned 

The  United  States  was  accused  of  following  its  own 
interests  not  only  exclusively  but  also  unintelligently. 
Many  editorials  were  written  to  prove  that  America  was 
making  a mistake  by  insisting  on  the  principle  of  “Eu- 
rope first”  in  bolstering  die  and-Commimist  front  in  the 
a>!d  war  against  Russia.  While  this  argument  was  in 
part  designed  to  impress  Americans,  it  had  a special 
emotional  content  for  Chinese.  Many  remembered  with 
resentment  that  during  the  second  World  War  the 
United  States  had  given  priority  to  military  campaign. 
in  Europe  and  Africa  at  what  they  believed  was  the  ex- 
pense of  China. 

While  the  $570  million  aid  program  was  being  dis- 
cussed by  Congress,  statements  were  constantly 
Rich  as  that  of  the  Shih  Chieh  Jih  Pao,  which  declared 
that  the  crisis  in  Asia  was  “thousands  upon  thousands 
of  times  more  grave”  than  that  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  undertake  an  aid-to-China  pro- 
gram as  large  as  the  Marshall  Plan.  This  theme  was 
played  upon  in  an  ever-rising  crescendo  until  today  it  is 
an  important  part  of  the  editorial  policy  of  most  con- 
Krvative  newspapers.  The  official  Chung  Yang  Jih  Pao 
recently  (November  1948)  published  a series  of  editorials 
m Shanghai  in  which  it  declared  that: 


^ Asia  is  the.  principal  goal  of  the  Communist 
in  implementing  its  traditional  world  revolutionary  strategy 
and  in  its  current  effort  at  expansion.  This  is  evidenced  by 
^ °*  Communist  influence  in  the  countries  of  south- 
.TV":  “d  "ton**  Of  the  Communist  joint  army  in 
the  Northeast  and  Korea.  However,  die  efforts  which  the  West- 
on Power,  have  made  during  the  past  two  yean  and  more 
PT*t  Wsdon  by  totalitarian  Communism  have  con- 
Mtendy  been  based  on  the  traditional  “Europe  first"  can- 
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oept.  They  have  ifnored  the  grave  crisis  confronting  Asia  and 
have  allowed  the  Communist  International  to  implement  its 
■mbibons  m East  Asia  unchecked.  Now  facts  show  that  the 
world-wide  crisis  is  going  to  explode  first  in  Aria. 

The  Chiu  Kuo  Jih  Pao  in  Nanking  earned  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  must  defend  itself  in  Asia  to  the 
point  of  saying  that  if  America  did  not  have  enough 
forces  to  fight  the  Chinese  Communists,  it  should  arm 
*nd  dispatch  Japanese  troops.  (Rumors  that  America  is 
preparing  to  do  this  are  current  in  China  today  but 
usually  call  forth  violent  criticism.) 

During  the  winter  of  1947-48  arguments  were  con- 
stantly advanced  to  show  that  the  United  States  was 
acting  inconsistently.  The  Sin  Wen  Pao,  in  a number 
of  editorials  typical  erf  conservative  writings,  why 
the  United  States  was  discriminating  against  China  Was 
thw  discrimination  based  on  Marshall’s  and  Wedemeyer’s 
objections  to  the  “undemocratic”  character  of  the  Nan- 
lung  government?  If  so,  why  was  the  United  States 
applying  more  rigid  standards  to  China  than  to  other 
countries  such  as  Japan,  Germany,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Sian,  where  it  was  making  every  effort  to  strengthen 
right-wing  groups?  Moreover,  the  Sin  Wen  Pao  de- 
clared, it  was  hard  to  Understand  what  the  United 
States  meant  by  die  word  “undemocratic.”  If  democracy 
implied  cooperation  between  Nanking  and  the  Chln^ 
O^unists,  Washington  was  certainly  behaving  illog- 
really.  In  Europe,  it  refused  to  apply  the  Marshall  Plan 
to  governments  that  included  Communists.  Within  the 
United  States  itself,  widespread  purges  were  being  con- 
ducted to  oust  “Reds”  from  the  Administration  and 
trom  propaganda  centers  such  as  Hollywood. 

VVMle  during  the  first  part  of  the  debate  on  the  aid- 
toChrna  program  in  Congress  blame  was  not  directed 
agamst  mdiviciuals,  it  was  later  centered  on  General 
M^shaU.  When,  on  February  20,  the  Secretary  of  State 
told  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  he 
was  m favor  of  only  limited  aid  to  China,  an  anti-Mar- 

. 1 campaiEn  be&an  “ the  Chinese  papers.  Marshall’s 
views  were  ascribed  to  personal  pique  owing  to  the  fail- 
ure of  hrs  mission  in  China.  The  Sin  We„  Pao  declared 
that  General  Marshall,  instead  of  assisting  the  demo- 
cratic forces  of  China  so  that  they  could  defend  them- 
selves against  “fierce  attack”  was,  owing  to  bias  and 
obstinacy,  passively  watching  their  destruction.  Such  a 
policy,  it  said,  amounted  to  appeasement  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  would  relegate  General  Marshall  to  a 
place  in  history  inferior  even  to  that  of  Neville  Cham- 
berfarm  Many  newspapers  continued  to  speak  of  Gen- 
aal  Marshall  in  the  same  vein.  In  October  1948  the 
Chu  Kuo  Jih  Pao  published  two  vitriolic  editorials 
stating  that  as  the  American  people  and  their  govern- 
ment were  unmistakably  anticommunist,  General  Mar- 
s'*?8 refusal,  born  of  a “personal  grudge,”  to  aid  the 
Nationalists  made  him  a “traitor”  to  his  country. 
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From  the  time  of  the  WedemSyer  mission  on,  con- 
servatives in  China  alternated  between  urgent  demands 
for  help  from  the  United  States  and  angry  rejections  of 
any  hint  of  assistance.  The  remark  found  most  frequent- 
ly in  editorials  was  that  China  must  not  look  to  others 
for  Report  but  must  seek  “regeneration”  through  her 
own  efforts.  This  idea  was  repeatedly  linked  with,  ex- 
pressions of  intense  nationalism.  Every  political  issue 
was  ffiseussed  in  terms  of  whether  China  was  being 
treated  as  an  equal  of  the  United  States.  Certain  con- 
cepts were  constantly  reiterated,  such  as  that  China 
must  not  become  a vassal  of  the  United  States,  that 
America  was  ignoring  China’s  status  as  an  independent 
nation,  that  the  American  people  were  “humiliating” 
the  Chinese.  “The  American  public,”  the  Sin  Wen  Poo 
“has  long  since  ceased  to  look  upon  the 
Chinese  as  spiritual  equals.”  The  Shih  Chieh  Jih  Pao 
went  so  far  as  to  imply  that  if  Sino- American  relations 
continued  in  their  present  state,  China  would  cease  to 
be  autonomous  “within  two  years.”  The  same  paper  also 
remarked  that  while  agitation  in  favor  of  American  aid 
was  intended  to  benefit  China,  it  had,  on  the  contrary, 
mainly  produced  insulting  and  derogatory  comments  in 
the  United  States. 

TT«t  these  criticisms  appeared  in  the  liberal  press 
they  would  have  been  denounced  by  the  Kuomintang 
as  past  of  a Communist-inspired  movement  designed  to 
create  friction  between  the  United  States  and  China- 
In  reality  they  followed  the  pattern,  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  Kuomintang,  which  is  traditionally  ultra-nation- 
alistic. Many  factors  are  involved  in  the  nationalistic 
comments  of  the  conservative  press,  such  as  the  belief 
that  to  denounce  every  sign  of  foreign  “superiority” 
will  stimulate  support  from  the  Chinese  people  and  will 
prove  a good  bargaining  point  abroad.  However,  there 
are  many  groups  within  the  Kuomintang  whose  feeling 
of  is  strongly  charged  with  hostility  to  other 

countries.  Those  who  cry  loudest  for  American  help  are 
often  those  who  dislike  the  United  States  most. 

Crises  Intensify  Criticism 

After  Congress  appropriated  $400  million  for  aid  to 
China  in  June  1948,  criticism  of  American  policy  in  the 
conservative  press  not  only  continued  but  became  even 
harsher.  This  was  owing  to  the  pressure  brought  upon 
the  Nationalist  government  by  the  deepening  military 
and  economic  crisis,  which  made  foreign  assistance  seem 
to  be  the  only  means  of  preventing  disaster.  Under  titeSe 
circumstances  the  tendency  of  the  conservative  forces 
:•  in  China  to  blame  the  United  States  for  their  failure 
H became  little  short  of  a driving  compulsion. 

After  the  loss  of  Manchuria  in  October  many  of  the 
frumt  influential  conservative  newspapers  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  defeat  of  the  Nationalist  armies  on 
the  United  States.  The  official  line  was  translated  into 


blunt  language  b^C  Shan^iai  Yi  Shih  Pao , which  said 
that  “the  crux  of  the  China  problem  today  is  traceable 
to  the  betrayal  of  this  country  by  the  United  States  in 
the  secret  Yalta  Pact.”  This  idea  was  developed  by  the 
Chung  Yang  Jih  Pao,  which  asserted  that  it  was  the 
Yalta  Conference  that  made  it  posable  for  the  Soviet 
troops  to  remain  in  the  Northeast  after  V-J  Day  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  The 
tone  of  the  press  revealed  the  intensity  of  feeling  against 
the  United  States  even  more  than  specific  accusations: 

We  must  point  out  that  the  . . . situation,  particularly  the 
military  situation,  has  changed  from  the  previous  state  of  ab- 
solute superiority  to  the  present  state  of  absolute  inferiority. 
This  startling  turn  of  things  has  been  the  result  of  the  great 
change  in  the  China  policy  of  the  United  States  during  the 
last  three  years.  For  when  the  Soviet  Union  launched,  large- 
scale  support  of  the  Communist  army  in  Manchuria,  die 
Government  built  its  faith  on  the  repeatedly  declared  aid- 
r.Kin»  policy  of  the  United  States.  Unfortunately  the  National 
Government  did  not  anticipate  that  the  United  States  has  now 
no  regard  for  good  faith.  [Fi  Shih  Pao , Shanghai,  October  25, 
1948.] 

The  White  House,  for  unknown  reasons,  has  adopted  an 
entirely  enigmatic  attitude.  It  was  at  first  planned  to  force 
the  Chinese  Government  into  the  trap  of  the  opposing  group 
and,  when  this  failed,  discrimination  was  exercised  against 
China  in  the  foreign  aid  program  to  the  extent  of  placing 
over  the  export  of  arms.  If  we  compare  the  situa- 
tion to  one  of  personal  relationships  it  seems  to  us  that  if  a 
person  had  previously  got  a friend  into  trouble  and  sees  him 
suffering  therefrom,  the  person  should  render  all  assistance  in 
his  power  to  the  friend.  ...  However  the  White  House  has 
been  acting  in  precisely  die  opposite  fashion.  [Sin  Wen  Pao, 
Shanghai,  November  2,  1948.] 

The  one  point  at  which  the  opinions  of  Chinese  con- 
servatives and  liberals  met  was  that  American  policy 
was  doomed  to  failure.  Most  liberals  maintained  that 
the  United  States  would  not  furnish  sufficient  aid  to 
keep  the  Nationalist  government  in  power.  They  were 
convinced  that  the  only  effect  of  American  policy  was 
to  prolong  the  civil  war.  As  the  war  continued  from 
year  to  year,  bringing  death,  starvation,  and  suffering 
to  the  Chinese  people,  feeling  against  the  United  States 
increased  for  the  rede  it  was  thought  to  be  playing.  This 
feeling  was  shared  with  equal  intensity  by  people  of  all 
fbaHi-s  of  progressive  conviction.  In  March  1947  Pro- 
fessor Chang  Tung-sun,  a well-known  liberal  on  the 
faculty  erf  Yenching  University,  wrote  that  American 
aid  could  do  nothing  but  “augment  the  misery  of  the 
flhinwni-  people.”  Six  months  later  the  North  China 
Students*  Federation  in  a letter  to  General  Wedemeyer 
declared  that  “the  Chinese  people  will  never  forget  that 
it  was  the  American  people  that  maintained  and  ex- 
panded tiie  civil  war.”  Recently  (August  1948)  an  arti- 
cle in  Hsin  Lu,  organ  of  tire  China  Social  and  Economic 
Research  Institute  at  Peiping,  ended  with  “aid  for  Eu- 
rope is  for  reconstruction;  aid  for  China  is  for  mas- 
sacre.” 
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As  the  war  dragged  on  it  bml  a marked  effect  on 
liberal  thinking.  After  V-J  Day.^V^berals  hoped  that 
the  Kuomintang  might  reform',  -ol&jfiially  the  majority 
turned  away  from  the  Nationalist  government  with  a 
disillusionment  whose  intensity  was  in  part  a measure 
of  their  own  suffering.  They  came  to  look  upon  die 
government  in  Nanking  as  the  enemy  of  all  they  longed 
for:  peace  and  stability  and  progress.  As  the  United 
States  was  supporting  the  Nanking  government,  they  re- 
garded it  as  an  ally  of  the  forces  to  which  they  were 
bitterly  opposed. 

Owing  to  the  constant  tightening  of  censorship  these 
views  were  expressed  with  restraint,  if  at  all,  in  pub- 
lished writings.  Hie  one  group  which  spoke  without 
hesitation  was  the  students.  In  the  letter  to  'General 
Wedemeyer  already  referred  to,  the  North  China  Stu- 
dents Federation  declared  with  a bluntness  characteristic 
of  the  modem  Chinese  student  that  “We  despise  your 
aid  to  the  anti-democratic  [government?]  which  is  the 
enemy  of  our  people.”  A student  pamphlet  discussing 
die  Wedemeyer  mission  asserted  that  the  Chinw  goV. 
emment  was  “under  the  control  of  a group  of  reaction- 
ary, autocratic  individuals”  who  would  never  effect 
genuine  reforms  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  would  “realize  this  in  time.” 

While  most  of  the  press,  whether  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive, concentrated  on  American  policy  in  China  the 
To.  Kung  Poo,  the  most  influential  of  the  independent 
newspapers,  was  concerned  with  American  foreign  policy 
as  a whole.  In  a "Letter  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States,”  .written  in  October  1947,  it  spoke  frankly  of 
the  diminishing  friendship  of  the  Chinese  and  Amer- 
ican people,  placing  most  of  the  blame  on  the  United 
States.  Hie  letter  said  in  substance:  Hie  Chinese  people 
look  to  America  for  world  leadership;  they  conceive  of 
leadership  in  terms  of  strengthening  the  Anglo-American 
type  of  democracy;  but  the  United  States  seeks  to  dom- 
inate the  world  by  means  of  money  and  power.  In  many 
subsequent  editorials  the  To  Kung  Pao  ^reused  the 
United  States  of  denying  its  democratic  heritage  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

Fear  of  U.S.  Japan  Policy 
Criticism  of  American  policy  in  China  was  reinforced 
by  criticism  of  American  policy  in  Japan.  The  intensity 
of  Chinese  opposition  to  the  MacArthur  regime  had  its 
source  in  the  overpowering  fear  of  a resurgence  of  Jap- 
anese aggression.  This  fear  was  felt  by  most  fihinw 
and  both  conservative  and  liberal  publications  attarl^d 
American  policies  in  Japan  with  equal  vigor  up  to  the 
spring  of  1948. 

The  aim  of  American  policy  was  generally  regarded 
fey  tile  Chinese  press  as  being  the  reconstruction  of 
Japan  to  serve  as  a military  and  economic  tyitr  for 
the  United  States  in  a war  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
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The  Ta  Kung  Punntibe  most  conspicuous  and  untiring 
critic  of  America  ^F\>ns  in  Japan,  warned  its  readers 
to  discount  all  asserBons  that  American  aid  to  Japan 
was  for  the  betterment  of  the  Japanese  people.  Even 
tiie  official  Chung  Yang  Jik  Pao  said  that  far  from 
benefiting  the  Japanese  people,  American  policy  would 
drag  them  into  another  tragic  war.  Many  editorials  pre- 
sented detailed  data  to  prove  that  the  United  States 
was  by  direct  and  indirect  methods  rebuilding  the  Japa- 
nese army,  navy,  and  air  force.  In  October  1947  Mr. 
Wang  Yun-sen,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Ta  Kung  Pao , 
charged  the  United  States  with  having  transformed 
Japan  into  a fortress. 

American  economic  plans  for  Japan  were  denounced 
with  few  qualifications.  The  United  States  was  accused 
of  recreating  Japan’s  industrial  and  war  potential;  of 
developing  the  Japanese  market  in  order  to  monopolize 
it;  and  of  reviving  the  principle  of  “an  industrial  Japan 
and  an  agricultural  China”  which  was  anathema  to  the 
Chinese  people.  The  Ta  Kung  Pao  expressed  more  than 
its  own  feeling  when  it  stated  that  the  United  States 
was  realizing  the  dream  of  a New  Order  in  Asia  which 
the  Japanese  had  been  forced  to  ahandon. 

Dr.  Stuart  and  the  Students 

In  the  spring  of  1948  students  throughout  China  0r- 
pnized  a movement  of  protest  against  American  policy 
in  Japan.  This  reached  such  proportions  that  Mr.  John 
M.  Cabot,  American  Consul  General  in  Shanghai  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  Memorial  Day  in  which  he  said  that 
in  response  to  the  students’  activities  many  Americans 
would 

bitterly  retort  that  students  getting  their  education  through 
the  beneficence  of  Americans  who  have  contributed  their 
mite  to  knowledge  and  understanding — students  whose  very 
food  depends  upon  the  labor  of  the  American  fanner  and 
the  generosity  of  the  American  taxpayer — should  not 
calumnies  against  the  United  States.  There  will  be  passionate 
demands  that  we  should  stop  our  aid  program  and  leave 
China  to  her  own  devices. 

A few  days  later  Ambassador  J.  Leighton  Stuart  issued 
a statement  on  the  “campaign  against^  American  policy 
in  Japan,”  in  which  he  attacked  the  position  of  the 
students  and  sought  to  justify  the  United  States.  In 
conclusion  he  declared:  “If  those  of  you  who  «g?+»*A 
or  who  participate  in  the  agitation  against  the  United 
States  on  the  question  of  Japan  disagree  with  what  I 
have  said,  then  you  must  be  prepared  to  face  the  conse- 
quences of  your  actions.”  Mr.  Cabot  spoke  of  the  stu- 
dents as  being  “misled”  by  “sinister  propaganda”  and 
the  Ambassador  implied  that  they  were  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  utilized  for  “some  clandestine  purpose,” 
which  could  only  be  construed  as  meaning  that  the  stu- 
dent movement  was  Communist-instigated 
These  statements  did  not  improve  the  situation.  Many 
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Chinese  felt  it  an  affront  to  personal  and  national  dig- 
nity that  diplomatic  representetiv^BHhe  United  States 
felt  free  to  threaten  and  rebuke  'oLil  of  China.  The 
students,  including  those  of  Dr.  Stuart’s  own  university, 
Yenching,  responded  with  strikes,  demonstrations,  and 
written  declarations  of  their  resentment,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  many  faculty  members.  A group  of  well-known 
scholars  at  Tsinghua  published  a joint  statement  in  Hsin 
Lu  saying  that  “Mr.  Stuart’s  threatening  warning  could 
serve  no  purpose  other  than  to  arouse  the  Chint^  peo- 
ple’s contempt  for  America  and  strengthen  their  deter- 
mination to  oppose  the  rebuilding  of  Japan.”  Over  four 
hundred  teachers  in  the  universities  of  Peiping  signed  an 
open  letter  to  Dr.  Stuart  which  was  partly  intended  to 
reject  the  implication  that  the  student  movement  was 
Communist:  “Is  it  only  after  every  Chinese  has  sub- 
mitted himself  to  your  Government’s  policy  of  assisting 
Japanese  militarism  to  butcher  China,  that  they  will  be 
exonerated  from  the  stigma  of  being  “utilized’?”  By  way 
of  further  protest  a campaign  was  started  to  refuse  all 
American  relief  supplies,  which  gained  many  adherents 
among  both  faculty  and  students  in  the  universities. 

A profound  indignation  was  also  shown  in  progressive 
publications.  The  Shanghai  edition  of  the  Sin  Min  Wan 
Pao  said  that  according  to  Chinese  standards  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  a kindness  was  not  a business  transac- 
tion. If  Americans  believed  that  in  return  for  aid  the 
Chinese  people  would  forfeit  their  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  they  were  indeed  mistaken;  the 
Chinese  people  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  where 
they  called  “any  woman  who  has  milk  mother.”  Even 
the  customarily  reserved  Shih  Chi  Ping  Lun  ( The  Cen- 
tury Critic)  published  an  article  denouncing  Dr.  Stuart’s 
statement  as  one  of  a long  series  of  incidents  that  bad 
transformed  the  affection  of  the  Chinese  for  the  United 
States  into  hostile  resentment.  One  nation  may  be 
weak  and  another  strong,  it  said;  but  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  a superior  to  a subordinate  can  only  create 
hatred. 

Liberal-Conservative  Split  on  Japan 
The  Ambassador’s  statement  caused  a split  between 
liberal  and  conservative  publications,  which  up  to  this 
time  had  agreed  about  American  policy  in  Japan.  Con- 
servative newspapers  began  to  reject  the  views  they 
had  been  advocating  in  their  own  columns  for  the  past 
two  years.  Many  large  conservative  papers  published 
editorials  so  similar  in  content  that  it  is  safe  to 
that  they  were  following  a detailed  directive  from  the 
government  The  Ambassador’s  words  were  greeted  as 
“friendly,”  “sympathetic,”  and  “moving.”  A sharp  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  the  outcry  of  the  students 
agairut  iVmerican  policy  in  Japan  and  similar  denuncia- 
tions Sjr others,  especially  people  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial circles.  The  student  agitation  was  described  as 
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nothing  more  thai^Communist  propaganda.  Other 
groups,  however,  vflfe*Iso  told  that  their  criticisms 
were  not  well  foundJsSr 

Important  newspapers  in  Shanghai  offered  what 
amounted  to  an  apologia  for  American  policy  in  Japan. 
The  Chung  Yang  Jih  Pao  argued  that  American  policy 
was  based,  first,  on  humanitarian  considerations,  and 
second,  on  the  need  to  stabilize  conditions  in  the  Far 
East  The  Shun  Pao , in  a special  article  written  by  its 
news  editor  after  a trip  to  Japan,  took  the  position  that 
America’s  attempts  to  strengthen  Japan  internally  were 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism, not  by  a wish  to  reestablish  Japan  as  a great 
power.  Readers  were  reassured  that  Japan  could  not 
recover 'her  mUitary  strength  and  that  it  would  tak»  at 
least  twenty  years  to  raise  her  industrial  production  to 
its  prewar  level.  Similar  arguments  were  offered  by  Mr. 
Hu  Ghiu-yuen,  a member  of  the  Legislative  Yuan,  in  an 
article  in  the  Nanking  edition  of  the  Chung  Yang  Jih 
Pao,  in  which  the  writer  declared  that  “since  V-J  Day 
I have  come  to  believe  that  fostering  Japan  should  be 
our  national  policy,”  and  concluded  with  the  assertion 
that  “During  the  Japanese  invasion  only  traitors  in- 
sisted on  cooperation  between  Japan  and  flhina  but  at 
the  present  time  only  traitors  would  oppose  cooperation 
between  these  two  countries.” 

The  main  motive  behind  tins  shift  in  attitude  was 
frankly  stated.  It  was  feared  that  widespread  criticism 
of  American  policy  in  Japan  would  cause  the  United 
States  to  refuse  aid  to  the  Nationalist  government.  But 
such  conspicuous  signs  of  a desire  to  please  the  United 
States  only  gave  more  point  to  the  liberal  criticism  that 
China  was  rapidly  being  transformed  into  “an  appen- 
dage” of  America.  Even  the  youth  corps  paper.  Nan 
Ching  Jih  Pao,  said  that  “In  foreign  relations  the  more 
one  wags  one’s  tail  the  less  respect  one  gets.”  To  many 
Chinese  who  had  believed  that  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  old  treaty  system  their  government  would  act  with 
independence,  the  charge  of  subservience  was  a severe 
accusation. 

The  loss  of  good  will  toward  the  United  States  which 
is  apparent  among  so  many  groups  in  China  has,  in 
the  writer’s  opinion,  not  yet  affected  the  friendliness 
with  which  the  average  Chinese  has  traditionally  ac- 
cepted the  average  American.  This  may  be  lw-a»ise 
Chinese  thinking  draws  a sharper  line  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  a nation  than  is  customary 
in  democratic  countries. 

The  Atrocity  Reports 

One  group  of  Americans  has,  however,  become  the 
target  of  serious  criticism,  namely,  American  servicemen 
stationed  in  China  since  the  war.  The  incident  of  De- 
cember 1946,  involving  tire  alleged  rape  of  a Ohinw 
student  by  an  American  marine,  was  the  best  known  of 
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the  so-called  “atrocity  stories,"  b'.x  »»Jas  only  one  of 
an  appalling  number.  Accounts  of  atrocities,  real  or 
imaginary,  began  to  be  published  soon  after  American 
troops  landed  in  east  China.  There  were  tales  of  theft, 
rope,  beatings,  killing  people  through  reckless  driving, 
torture  and  murder.  The  feeling  these  stories  created 
is  apparent  in  the  following  excerpt  from  a “Letter  to 
Americans  Who  Have  Sons  and  Daughters,"  published 
by  a novelist  and  playwright,  Mr.  Chen  Pai-chen,  in 
Wen  Tsui  in  October  1946: 

Hease  put  yourselves  in  our  position  and  imagine  the  follow- 
ing: One  year  after  the  end  of  the  second  World  War  armed 
farces  of  an  allied  nation  are  still  stationed  in  your  country. 
...  They  drive  their  jeeps  recklessly,  knocking  down  or 
running  over  you,  Americans — mostly  women  and  children. 
Tliey  flirt  with  your  girls  or  even  rape  them,  and  if  resistance 
is  offered,  they  kick  them  and  beat  them.  When  they  get 
drunk,  they  beat  up  people  in  the  street  and  if  someone  is 
beaten  to  death  they  just  walk  away  heedlessly  and  without 
remorse.  If  this  happened  to  you  would  you  not  be  heart- 
broken, become  bitter,  indignant,  and  resentful?  Please  for- 
give me,  dear  kind-hearted  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I do  not 
want  to  upset  you  but  what  I have  related  is  a fact:  here 
stationed  in  China  are  such  troops  and  they  are  American. 

Though  many  of  the  American  troops  have  left  China, 
reports  of  “atrocities"  have  continued  to  appear.  In 
October  1948,  for  example,  several  newspapers  in 
Shanghai  carried  a statement  issued  by  employees  of 
the  local  American  Marine  Club  which  accused  one 
of  the  members  of  torturing  an  employee  for  “about 
sixteen  hours”  by  tying  him  to  a steam  pipe  and  hitting 


him  “wantonly  with  ^slb  and  a leather  belt.”  When, 
in  the  same  month,  some  American  soldiers  became  in- 
volved in  a brawl  with  a small  group  of  Chinese  boy 
scouts  at  the  Hsin  Sheng  School  in  Nanking,  the  Nan- 
king newspapers  emphasized  the  incident  to  the  extent 
of  printing  198  stories  and  articles  dealing  with  it, 
within  two  weeks.  Such  accounts  were  not  confined  to 
the  daily  press  but  appeared  in  magazines  presumably 
not  concerned  with  purely  sensational  material.  Both 
Kwan  Cha  and  Shih  Yu  Wen  printed  articles  describ- 
ing the  torture  of  Chinese  workmen  by  American  ma- 
rines at  Tsingtao.  The  account  in  Shih  Yu  Wen  com- 
pared the  conduct  of  the  American  troops  to  that  of 
the  Japanese  in  China,  a bitter  analogy  which  is  only 
too  frequently  drawn.  Even  if  these  tales  were  partial  or 
complete  fabrications,  the  fact  that  they  were  published 
and  believed  by  the  Chinese  people  made  them  politi- 
cally significant 

During  the  last  few  years  the  United  States  has  been 
following  a policy  of  limited  aid  to  the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment of  China.  This  policy  cannot  of  course  be 
judged  solely  by  its  effect  on  Chinese  opinion.  Good 
will  is,  however,  an  important  factor  in  international 
relations,  and  in  terms  of  securing  Chinese  good  will 
American  policy  has  been  a conspicuous  failure. 

The  price  of  that  failure  will  depend  on  the  course 
of  events  now  in  the  making.  But  whatever  policy  the 
United  States  pursues  in  the  future,  it  will  have  to 
into  account  the  grave,  if  not  tragic,  extent  to  whiiph  our 
traditional  asset  in  China  has  fallen. 


RESISTANCE  IN  INDONESIA 

BY  GEORGE  McT.  KAHIN 


Batavia 
January  22,  1949 

The  Dutch  attack  launched  on  December  19,  1948, 
" against  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  was  designed  to 
impose  a speedy  settlement  of  the  Dutch-Indonesian 
dispute  along  lines  dictated  by  die  Dutch.  Enlisted  men 
and  officers  of  the  Dutch  army  were  indoctrinated  with 
the  idea  that  once  the  principal  Republican  leaders  and 
Republican  cities  (Jogjakarta  in  particular)  were  cap- 
tured, resistance  to  the  Dutch  would  collapse.  They  were 
told  that  their  purpose  was  the  release  of  the  Sultan  of 
Jogjakarta  from  three  years  of  captivity  within  the  Re- 
public. Their  marching  order  was  “On  to  Jogja  to  free 
the  Sultan!" 

All  the  principal  cities  of  Java  are  now  in  Dutch 
limds  But  Republican  resistance  has  not  collapsed — 
indeed,  it  has  reached  unprecedented  proportions.  The 
Sultan  of  Jogjakarta,  who  during  the  past  three  years 
has  not  only  been  free  but  has  also  been  one  of  the  most 
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energetic  and  esteemed  leaders  of  the  Republican  gov- 
ernment, is  now  a voluntary  prisoner  in  his  own  palarp, 
refusing  to  have  any  contact  with  the  Dutch. 

The  Dutch  did  succeed  in  capturing  many  of  the  top 
Republican  leaders:  Sukarno,  Hatta,  Sjahrir,  and  half 
the  Cabinet1  Six  cabinet  members,  however,  are  now  in 
Republican-controlled  areas.  Aside  from  Sjafrudin 
Prawiranegara,  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs,  who  was 
in  Sumatra  at  the  time  of  the  attack  and  who  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Emergency  Republican  Government 
by  Sukarno  and  Hatta  shortly  before  the  latter  were 
captured,  these  escaped  leaders  include  Dr.  Sukiman, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  chairman  of  the  Republic’s 
largest  political  party  (Masjumi),  and  Supeno,  Minister 

1 The  seven  ministers  captured  are  Hadji  Agus  Sal?™  (For- 
eign Affairs),  Mohammed  Natsir  (Information),  F.  Laoh 
(Public  Works),  Djuanda  (Transportation),  Dr.  Leimena 
(Health),  Dr.  Ali  Sastroamidjojo  (Education),  and  Kusnan 
(Social  Affairs). 
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of  Youth  and  Reconstruction.*  MajArther  outstanding 
political  leaders  likewise  escape^  ^ffTbg  them  Tan. 
Malaka  of  die  anti-Muso  Communis ts/tod  the  heads  of 
the  Indonesian  Nationalist  Party,  the  Indonesian  So- 
cialist Party,  the  Proletariat  Party,  and  the  Indonesian 
Islamic  Youth  Movement. 

The  thousands  of  Dutch  soldiers  with  more  than  two 
years*  service  in  the  Indies  who  were  due  to  be  sent 
home  several  months  ago  are  particularly  bitter.  Told 
that  they  would  be  sent  home  once  Jogjakarta  was  cap- 
tured, they  now  find  that  the  fighting  has  just  begun, 
and  their  feelings  toward  the  “brass”  in  Batavia  are  not 
kindly.*  Java,  Sumatra,  and  even  southeast  Borneo  are 
surging  with  resistance.  Although  their  armored  columns 
continue  to  attack  concentrations  of  Indonesian  troops, 
the  Dutch  are  in  general  on  the  defensive.  They  are 
losing  control  of  towns  to  Indonesian  forces;  plantations 
are  being  abandoned,  motor  roads  becoming  impassable, 
and  most  railroad  lines  going  out  of  commission.  Sea 
and  air  are  die  only  safe  routes  for  travel  between  major 
rides.  The  rides  of  Malang,  Bandjanegara,  and  Tjikam- 
pek  are  frequently  reported  to  have  been  attacked  heav- 
ily by  Republican  army  units.  The  Dutch  posts  around 
Jogjakarta  and  Surakarta  are  attacked  almost  nightly. 
The  situation  is  so  critical  in  the  Madiun  area  that  the 
Dutch  are  forced  to  supply  that  garrison  by  air.  Repub- 
lican troops  are  operating  close  to  Cheribon  and  have 
made  repeated  attacks  on  towns  within  ten  miles  of  Su- 
rabaya, where  the  Dutch  have  been  unable  to  garrison 
the  city  itself  for  lack  of  troops. 

Jogjakarta:  Three  Weeks  Later 

The  situation  in  Jogjakarta  three  weeks  after  ijs  cap- 
ture by  the  Dutch  can  be  reported  on  die  hasis  of  the 
writer’s  own  observations.4  It  had  become  for  the  most 
part  a city  of  women,  children,  and  old  men.  A ma- 
jority of  the  young  men  had  gone  to  the  countryside 
to  fight  from  there;  many  of  the  remainder  were  Chi- 
nese. Few  people  ventured  outside  their  houses. 

Jogjakarta  is  not  under  complete  Dutch  control.  Its 
central  area'and  its  eastern  and  northern  suburbs  are 

2 Kitsimo  (Food),  S uian to  (Justice),  and  Maskoer  (Reli- 
gion) are  in  Republican-controlled  territory,  while 
(Finance)  is  outside  the  country. 

3 Conclusions  as  to  the  indoctrination  and  present  outlook 
of  Dutch  soldiers  were  reached  after  personal  interviews  with 
many  of  them,  and  are  reinforced  by  the  experiences  of  other 
interviewers  in  the  combat  areas. 

4 After  having  left  Jogjakarta  on  December  19  following 
its  bombing  and  invasion  by  die  Dutch,  die  writer  revisited 
die  city  £ mm  January  6 to  January  101  as  a correspondent  for 
Overseas  News  Agency.  The  Dutch  originally  authorised  Mm 
to  remain  until  January  13.  He  was  apparently  finding  out 
more  dtps  they  wished  him  to  know,  for  on  January  9 he  was 
placed  under  house  arrest  in  his  hotel  by  the  chief  intelligence 
officer  in  Jogjakarta,  and  on  the  following  day  was  forced 
to  leave  by  plane  for  Batavia. 
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Dutch-occupied,  with^fearrison  whose  strength  is  esti- 
mated to  consist  o'  thousand  troops,  ten  Stuart 
tanks,  and  a large  number  of  armored  cars  and  Bren 
carriers.  But  much  of  the  periphery  of  the  city  is  either 
no-man’s-land  or  actually  occupied  by  Republican 
troops.  The  Dutch  informed  the  writer  that  several 
areas  of  the  city  to  which  he  wished  to  go  were  “not 
safe.”  Both  Dutch  and  Indonesian  sources  affirmed  that 
in  a major  attack  on  the  night  of  December  29,  Repub- 
lican troops  penetrated  to  within  four  blocks  of  the  city’s 
center.  On  January  9 the  Kemal  Battalion  of  the  Re- 
publican Army’s  Siliwangi  Division  launched  a four- 
hour  attack  (supported  by  mortar  and  heavy  machine- 
gun  fire)  which  penetrated  to  the  very  center  of  the 
city,  where  the  battalion  continued  to  fight  for  two  hours 
before  Dutch  tanks  and  armored  cars  finally  forced  it 
to  withdraw. 

Despite  the  impressive  amount  of  Republican  troop 
activity,  the  writer  was  told  while  in  Jogjakarta  that  the 
areas  around  that  city  and  Surakarta  are  not  considered 
guerrilla  areas.  Two  reasons  have  prompted  Republican 
leaders  to  make  this  decision.  First,  they  do  not  want 
the  civilian  population  of  these  cities  to  suffer  more 
than  is  necessary.  Second,  the  Jogjakarta  and  Surakarta 
plains  are  deficit  food  areas,  unable  to  support  large 
numbers  of  Republican  troops.  Most  of  the  troops  form- 
erly stationed  in  these  areas  have  gone  to  the  east  and 
west,  where -they  are  now  waging  intensive  guerrilla  war- 
fare against  the  Dutch.  Indeed,  the  crack  divisions  of 
the  Republican  army  are  now  operating  in  areas  which 
before  December  19  were  known  as  “Dutch-occupied 
Java,”* 

Although  the  writer  himself  was  not  allowed  to  visit 
the  environs  of  Jogjakarta,  he  talked  with  Indonesians 
who  had  been  there.  All  of  these  Indonesians  reported 
that  a great  many  villages  in  the  area  have  been  burned 
by  the  Dutch,  apparently  because  they  have  housed 
snipers  who  fired  on  Dutch  patrols.  On  January  7,  a 
day  during  which  Indonesian  units  made  no  attack 
on  the  city,  a Dutch  officer  informed  the  writer  that 
nine  Dutch  soldiers  were  killed  in  the  vicinity. 

Extent  of  Civilian  Casualties 

Civilian  casualties  have  been  extensive,  particularly 
in  the  suburbs,  according  to  the  Indonesian  Red  Cross. 
The  Red  Cross,  however,  has  no  means  of  contact  with 
these  areas.  Its  one  ambulance  was  destroyed  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  December  19  attack;  the  Dutch  have  re- 
fused to  grant  them  any  replacement.  The  Central  Hos- 
pital of  Jogjakarta  alone  reports  having  treated  108 
civilian  casualties  during  the  week  of  December  19-25, 
and  sixty-one  of  these  were  treated  after  the  Dutch  had 

3 The  Sungkono  Division  of  27,000  men  has  crossed  into 
East  Java,  while  the  somewhat  larger  Siliwangi  Division, 
except  for  its  Kemal  Battalion,  has  crowed  into  West  Java. 
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officially  occupied  the  city.  On  27,  twenty- 

five  civilian  casualties  were  treated^  one  hospital, 
twelve  of  whom  died  of  their  wounds.  On  January  4, 
the  last  day  for  which  the  writer  could  secure  such  data, 
six  civilian  casualties  were  treated  and  all  of  them  died* 

Food  and  Collaboration 

Before  the  Dutch  attack  one  was  accustomed  to  seeing 
large  numbers  of  ox-carts  driven  by  peasants  from  the 
surrounding  countryside,  bringing  food  to  Jogjakarta. 
The  writer  saw  not  one  of  these  carts  during  tire  period 
of  his  last  visit  This  single  fact  is  the  best  index  both 
to  the  peasants’  fear  of  the  Dutch  and  to  the  status  of  the 
city’s  food  supply.  According  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Muller,  head 
erf  the  Dutch  Economic  Administration  in  the  Jogjakarta 
District,  the  food  situation  is  extremely  critical.  The 
Dutch,  he  said,  give  food  only  to  those  who  work  for 
them;  non-collaborators  get  nothing.  Twenty  tons  of 
rice  are  being  imported  daily  by  the  Dutch,  via  convoy 
from  Semarang.  Mr.  Muller  stated  that  of  Jogjakarta’s 
half-million  inhabitants  only  6,000  persons  are  working 
for  the  Dutch.  He  estimated  that  the  amount  of  food 
pnming  into  the  city  has  dropped  fifty  percent  since  the 
Dutch  attack. 

Those  few  peasants  who  are  willing  to  carry  a little 
rice  into  town  on  their  backs  refuse  to  accept  Dutch 
currency  and  will  sell  only  for  the  Republican  rupiah. 
The  few  city-dwellers  who  venture  through  no-man’s- 
land  to  the  countryside  in  search  of  rice  carry  only  Re- 
publican money.  The  shortage  of  rice  in  the  city  has 
forced  up  its  juice.  This  factor,  plus  the  refusal  of  many 
Chinese  merchants  to  accept  Republican  money  during 
the  first  days  of  the  Dutch  occupation,  greatly  inflated 
the  Rejmblican  currency.  But  the  peasants’  attitude  and 
the  general  confidence  in  the  Republic’s  survival,  a re- 
sult of  the  continuing  guerrilla  warfare,  have  reversed 
the  inflationary  tendency.  Most  Chinese  shopkeepers 
must  accept  Republican  money  in  order  to  buy  rice. 
Whereas  shortly  after  the  Dutch  attack  on  Jogjakarta 
the  rate  between  the  Dutch  guilder  and  the  Republican 
rupiah  was  one  to  500,  it  now  averages  about  one  to 
130.T 

The  Dutch  had  counted  on  securing  the  collaboration 
of  a large  number  of  Republican  leaders  once  they  had 
occupied  Jogjakarta.  Their  expectations  have  totally  mis- 
carried. Not  one  of  the  Rejmblican  leaders  there  has 
consented  to  work  for  them.  The  Sultan  has  refused  to 
deal  with  the  Dutch,  as  has  been  noted  above.  On 
January  1 he  resigned  as  head  of  the  Jogjakarta  District 

6 On  January  9 the  two  principal  hospitals  in  Surakarta 
repwteg  that  they  were  treating  197  civilian  casualties,  most 
of  whom  received  their  injuries  well  after  the  Dutch  had 
officially  occupied  the  city. 

7 Before  the  Dutch  attack  the  rate  was  one  guilder  to 
fifty  rupiahs. 
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civil  service.  Out  of  d^tl0,000  civil  servants  formerly 
working  in  the  Dist^^^^hr.  iMuller  estimates  that  at 
most  150  have  agreed  towoik  for  the  Dutch. 

Dutch  treatment  of  the  jropulation  has  certainly  N^one 
little  to  increase  collaboration.  On  December  19  a 
Dutch  major  lined  up  nine  civilians  and  shot  and  killed 
thwri  with  his  own  jnstoL  Among  them  was  Dr.  Santoso, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Department  of  Education.8 
Two  weeks  thereafter  the  Dutch  offered  Dr.  Santoso’s 
wife,  formerly  a Minister  of  Social  Affairs  in  the  Re- 
jmblican government,  a cabinet  port  in  the  new  Dutch- 
sponsored  government  in  West  Java.  She  refused  the 
offer. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Abikusno,  leader  erf  the  second  larg- 
est Mohammedan  jiolitical  party  in  the  Republic,*  will 
feel  inclined  to  coojrerate  with  the  Dutch.  On  December 
25  three  Dutch  soldiers  came  to  his  house,  demanded 
♦hat  his  two  sons  hand  over  pistols  which  they  did  not 
possess,  beat  them,  and  carried  them  off  to  jail.  The 
next  morning  the  Red  Cross  informed  Abikusno  that 
the  bodies  of  his  sons  had  been  found.10  The  official 
Dutch  explanation  of  this  affair  is  that  the  two  boys 
were  shot  because  they  were  out  of  doors  after  curfew. 

A number  of  other  prominent  Indonesians  in  Jogja- 
karta have  been  shot,  including  Masdodhak  Nasutian, 
adviser  to  Prime  Minister  Hatta;  Dr.  Hendromartono, 
a former  cabinet  minister;  and  Sumarsono,  a high  offi- 
cial of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  latter  three  were 
shot  in  their  homes. 

“ ~ 

8 There  facts  were  obtained  from  an  eyewitness.  Data  as 
to  the  number  of  deaths  and  manner  of  shooting  were  cor- 
roborated by  the  Indonesian  Red  Cross. 

9 The  Indonesian  Islamic  Union  Party. 

10  Interview  with  Abikusno,  January  8,  1949. 
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NEWS  CHRONOLOGY 


January  21  to  February  3,  1949 

January  21 : China.  Chiang  Kai-shek  retires  from  active 
service  as  President  of  China,  stating  that  he  is  leaving  Nan- 
king to  aid  the  cause  of  peace  with  the  Communists.  Vice- 
Fftsident  Li  Tsung-jen  takes  over  as  Acting  Chief  Executive. 

January  21 : India.  The  concept  of  a permanent  Far 
Eastern  Uoc  along  the  lines  of  the  Western  European  Union 
i*  rejected  at  the  Asian  Conference  on  Indonesia  by  Prime 
Minister  Nehru,  Australian  delegate  J.  W.  Burton,  and  others, 
who  believe  that  the  conference  should  confine  itself  to  the 
problem  of  the  Dutch  attack  on  Indonesia. 

January  21:  Indonesia.  The  US,  Cuba,  China,  and  Nor- 
way submit  to  the  UN  Security  Council  a compromise  reso- 
lution which  leaves  the  Dutch  in  possession  of  the  Republican 
territory  Seized  in  December  but  sets  up  a time-table  for  free 
elections  and  for  the  eventual  withdrawal  of  Netherlands 
troops  from  Indonesia. 

January  22:  China.  General  Fu  Tso-yi,  encircled  for  more 
than  a month,  surrenders  Peiping  to  the  Communists. 

January  23:  India.  The  Asian  Conference  on  Indonesia 
is  adjounied,  delegates  from  the  nineteen  participating  nations 
demanding  that  the  Dutch  grant  sovereignty  to  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  by  1950. 

January  24:  China.  Former  Premier  T.  V.  Soong  announ- 
ces his  retirement  as  governor  of  Kwangtung  province.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Joint  United  States  Military  Advisory 
Group  will  leave  China  this  week.  Communist  troops  are  said 
to  have  reached  the  northern  bank  of  the  Yangtze  near 
Nanking. 

_ January  24:  Japan.  Full  taction  results  indicate  a decisive 
victory  for  Premier  Shigeru  Yoshida  and  the  conservative 
Democratic  Liberal  Party,  which  has  won  a working  majority 
of  twenty-nine  in  the  Diet’s  Lower  House. 

January  24:  Philippines.  At  the  opening  of  the  hundred- 
day  session  of  the  Philippine  Congress  President  Quirino 
reports  a balanced  budget  and  the  virtual  restoration  of  peace 
and  order  with  regard  to  the  Hukbalahap  in  Central  Luzon. 

January  25:  China.  Chinese  Communists  announce  their 
willingness  to  discuss  peace  with  Acting  President  Li  Tsung- 
jen’s  negotiators  on  terms  amounting  to  virtual  surrender. 

January  25:  Korea.  The  (South)  Korean  Republic’s  Pre- 
mier Lee  Bum  Suk  denies  North  Korean  charges  -that  he 
instigated  uprisings  in  Haeju,  Hwanghai  province.  North 
Korea.  The  North  Korean  radio  states  that  fourteen  “South 
Korean  terrorists”  have  been  arrested  and  the  rebellion  sup- 
pressed. 

January  27 : Burma.  It  is  reported  that  rebel  warfare  has 
stopped  service  on  the  Rangoon -Mandalay  line,  the  capital’s 
last  rail  link  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

January  27:  Korea.  South  Korean  police  report  that  units 
of  the  North  Korean  People’s  Army  have  invaded  a village  in 
South  Korea. 

January  27:  United  States.  The  ECA  announces  that  US 
aid  to  China  (about  $50,000,000  remaining  in  the  appropria- 
tion) will  continue  “until  further  notice.” 

January  28:  Burma.  A government  spokesman  announces 
the  loss  of  Bassein,  second  largest  port  in  the  Irrawaddy  delta, 
to  the  Karen  rebels. 

January  28:  Indonesia.  The  U S- sponsored  compromise 
resolution  on  Indonesia  is  adopted  by  the  Security  Council 
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over  the  objectit  the  Netherlands,  the 

Republic,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

January  29:  China.  The  Communist  radio  repeats  that 
the  arrest  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  other  “war 
criminals”  must  precede  any  peace  talks.  The  North  Sh<-»«: 
radio  cites  the  surrender  of  Peiping  as  an  example  of  how 
the  Communists  propose  to  deal  with  sixteen  other  Nationalist 
centers. 

January  29:  Japan.  The  Socialist  party  declines  a Com- 
munist proposal  for  the  formation  of  a “united  front”  of 
those  opposed  to  the  government  erf  Premier  Yoshida. 

January  30:  Korea.  Praoda  announces  that  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov  has  received  Dyu  En  Kha  as  the  first  am- 
bassador to  Moscow  from  the  North  Korean  government. 
An  advance  party  of  the  UN  Commission  on  Korea  arrives 
in  Seoul. 

January  31 : Burma.  Government  sources  announce  that 
a force  of  entrenched  Karens  have  surrendered  after  a battle 
in  the  outskirts  of  Rangoon. 

January  31:  India.  Renewed  outbreaks  in  Hyderabad  cul- 
minate in  troop  and  police  ac'  .on  killing  one  person  and  in- 
juring six  others. 

January  31 : Indonesia.  It  is  reported  that  the  five  Western 
Union  foreign  ministers  who  met  in  London  last  week  have 
privately  agreed  to  oppose  any  proposal  to  impose  sanctions  on 
Netherlands  in  connection  with  the  Indonesian  situation. 

_ February  2:  China.  Acting  President  Li  is  reported  con- 
sidering flight  into  Communist  territory  to  try  for  peace.  US 
Vice  Admiral  Badger  announces  a plan  to  shift  Western 
Padfic  Naval  headquarters  from  Tsingtao  to  Shanghai  Liqui- 
dation of  the  ECA  offices  in  Peiping  and  Tientsin  is  ordered 
by  the  Shanghai  headquarters  of  the  organization. 

February  2:  Korea.  The  South  Korean  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  states  that  the  invasion  by  1,000  North  Korean  troops 
is  “definitely  not  a guerrilla  action.”  The  government  of  South 
Korea  applies  for  membership  In  the  United  Nations. 

February  3:  Korea.  Prime  Minister  Lee  Bum  Suk  des- 
cribes the  border  clashes  as  an  "indication  that  the  North 
Korean  Communist  regime  is  testing  the  strength  of  our 
defenses,  with  the  intention  of  mounting  an  invasion  of  South 
Korea.” 


The  Fax  Eastern  Survey  accepts  no  responsibility  for  the 
accuracy  of  items  in  the  “News  Chronology.”  The  chronology 
is  based  on  reports  in  the  J Veto  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
Hew  York  Times.  It  is  prepared  by  Arthur  N.  Feraru. 
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SUBJECT:  IIS  TIT  PTE  OF  PACIFIC  RELATIONS 
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[ • •"  _ ' Submitted  herewith  is  a notice  of  a dinner  sponsored 

ihe  of  Pacific  (Relations  to  be  held  on  March  15. 

1949,  in  honor  of  EDVARD  Cj^pWfRTER,  Ambassador  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP 
is  to  be  a principal  spedEer.  It  is  pointed  out  that  LOUIS 
BUDENZ  has  stated  that  CARTER  was  under  Communist  Party  discipline* 

Also  enclosed  are  lis 
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March  4,  1949 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  IPR: 

°f  deV?Jld  Bervlce  t0  the  Institute,  the  Officers  and 

SrTn.XT'1^  Bpeakere  w111  Ambassador  Philip  0.  Jess£ 

thaJ  nenbers  of  the  American  IPR  will  be  unable 
nit^end*al*  of  wln  171  sh  to  be  informed  about  it.  All  members 
fo^thP  I?1C0!nei  4ih°^eh  advance  reservations  MUST  be  made.  The  charge 
£?ailablf^ewS  pef person.  A LIMITED  NIUBER  of  seats  are 

1 5?  6aCh  for  those  unable  to  attend  the  dinner  who  wish  to 
hear  the  speeches..  The  speeches  will  begin  about  8:30  p.m. 

If  you  wish  to  attend,  please  send  in  your  reservation  EWED  LATELY  and 

e,  tickets  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 

CLAYTON  LANE 
Executive  Secretary 
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INDIA'S  MERCHANT  MARINE 

BY  H.  M.  TRIVEDI 


The  shipping  and  shipbuilding  industries  of  India 
once  had  a proud  record  of  achievement — as  wit- 
nessed by  the  single  fact  that  Nelson’s  flagship  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  was  an  Indian-built  vessel.  Events 
of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  however,  dealt  blows 
from  which  these  industries  have  never  recovered;  and 
the  establishment  of  a merchant  marine  adequate  to  aid 
India’s  economic  survival  remains  a thorny  problem. 
Present  obstacles  arise  in  part  from  India’s  internal  trou- 
bles and  shortages,  in  part  from  the  international  ship- 
ping situation,  and  in  part  from  the  inevitably  painful^ 
readjustment  of  old  economic  relationships  between 
India  and  Great  Britain. 

The  industrial  revolution  in  Europe  and  the  evolu- 


of  Africa  continued — and  still  continues — to  be  carried 
in  wooden  sailing  vessels  called  “country  craft.’’ 

From  1900,  and  more  significantly  after  the  first 
World  War,  Indians  also  ventured  into  modem  ship- 
ping. This  period  saw  the  registration  of  more  than  fifty 
Indian  shipping  companies,  with  an  estimated  nominal 
sterling  capital  of  over  ten  million.  Faced  with  the  su- 
perior competitive  power  of  the  British  merchant  ma- 
rine, hampered  by  continuous  freight  wars  with  organ- 
ized British  shipping  interests,  and  controlled  at  home 
by  a governmratjio^e^to  their  interests;  aUJbut  about 
ten  of  these  companies  collapsed.  Of  the  survivors,  only 
the  Sdndia  Steam  Navigation  Company  had  the  per- 


tion  of  the  steam-propelled  steel  vessel  brought  about  a 
slow  decline  of  shipping  and  shipbuilding  in  India. 
These  developments  coincided  in  point  of  time  with 
the  penetration  of  the  Indian  sub-continent  by  the  Brit- 
ish, initially  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Britain’s  political 
conquest  and  consolidation  of  the  country,  complete  by 
1860,  was  spearheaded  and  sustained  by  the  increasingly 
powerful  British  navy  and  merchant  marine.  The  sur- 
vival of  Indian  shipping  thereafter  was  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  interests  of  the  ruling  power.  Through 
discriminatory  navigation  laws  and  import  duties  on 
goods  carried  in  Indian  ships,  and  even  an  outright  ban 
on  Indian  ships  in  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  both 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  in  India  were  virtually  de- 
stroyed. 

But  a coastline  of  over  4,800  miles,  a large  coastal  sea- 
faring population,  and  the  continuing  necessities  of  trade 
did  pot  permit  marine  enterprise  to  vanish  completely. 
A significant  portion  of  trade  along  the  coasts  and  as 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  east  and  west  coasts 

Mr.  Trivedi  Is  the  United  States  representative  of  the  Sdndia 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  * 
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INDIA'S  MERCHANT  MARINE 

by  H.  M.  Trivedi 

India’s  attempts  to  build  up  her  merchant  marine  are 
hampered  by  the  “status  quo”  and  conflicting  interests 
of  international  shipping. 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  IN  JAPAN 

by  Delmer  M.  Brown 

Japanese  social  scientists  have  as  yet  made  qo  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  democratization. 

THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION 

by  W.  D.  Forsyth 

Organizational  structure  and  work  program. 

• A COMMENT  ON  ’THE  SETTING 
OF  FAR  EASTERN  POLICY" 

by  Melvin  A.  Conant,  Jr. 
Another  view  of  the  role  of  Communism  in  Ana. 


sonnei,  capital  resources,  and  temiagc  necessary  to  go 
on  carrying  even  a portion  of  trade  of  India. 

After  a latter  freight  war  againS^J^Jbmpany  by  Brit- 
ish interests  in  1933,  the  then  government  erf  TnVtia  re_ 
•ponding  to  strong  popular  pressure,  intervened  and  ob- 
tained in  1934  a tripartite  agreement  between  Scindia 
and  two  British  companies. 

Agreement  Limits  Indian  Company 
The  terms  of  this  agreement  ran  as  follows: 

1.  Cargo  carried  by  the  vessels  of  the  three  compa- 
nies m the  coastal  trade  of  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon 
regulated  and  apportioned  among  them  ac- 
«Mfdi^g  to  specified  percentages.  (The  Scindia  Com- 
pany’s allotment  amounted  to  about  twenty-five  per- 
2. The  Scindia  Company  was  to  be  allowed  to  carry 
passengers  on  the  Rangoon-Coromandel  coast  and  on 
the  Rangoon-Chittagong  runs  (Burma  was  then  politi- 
cally a part  of  India). 

3.  Freight  rates  and  the  scale  of  passenger  fares  were 
to  be  jointly  fixed  by  the  parties  after  mutual  consulta- 
tion, and  none  of  the  parties  was  to  quote  or  charge 
rates  lower  than  the  ones  agreed  on. 

4.  The  Scindia  Company  agreed  not  to  participate 
in  die  foreign  (overseas)  trade  where  services  were  al- 
ready maintained  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  or  the  British  India  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company.  (Except  for  trade  to  the  United  States 

- previrion  affectively  barred  Indian  -shipping  from  - 
all  foreign  trade.) 

The  agreement  was  due  for  revision  in  1939,  but  in 
spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  Indian  shipping  interests 
it  continues  unchanged  except  for  such  modifications  as 
Scmdia’s  participation  in  the  India-United  Kingdom 
trade  and  in  the  India-United  States  trade,  which  is 
not  covered  by  the  agreement. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  therefore,  India 
possessed  only  about  150,000  gross  registered  tons  of 
ocean-going  shipping.  More  than  ninety-five  percent  of 
the  entire  foreign  trade  of  India  was  carried  in  British 
«ups,  and  the  balance  in  ships  of  other  foreign  flags. 
About  seventy-five  percent  of  her  coastal  trade  was  ear- 
ned in  British  ships.  India  had  no  share  in  the  overseas 
passenger  traffic  and  an  insignificant  share  in  the  car- 
riage erf  coastal  passengers. 

Developments  during  World  War  II  revealed  the 
grave  consequences  of  India’s  dependence  on  foreign 
dipping.  For  some  time  the  Japanese  operated  with 
complete  immunity  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  against  India’s 
virtually  undefended  coastline.  One  of  the  contributory 
causes  ff  die  Bengal  famine  in  1943  was  the  lack  of 
ships  to/  carry  food  grains  from  Karachi  on  the  west 
coast  to  Calcutta  on  the  east  The  Commerce  member 
of  the  Government  of  India  stated  in  December  1944: 
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The  v^nerabihty  of  India*,  position  ha,  been  revealed 
by  the  .tress  of  wa^^nditions,  but  by  no  circumstance, 
more  glaringly  than^^J  inability  to  find  adequate  shipping 
from  her  own  resource,  to  provide  for  the  transport  of  the 
food  supplies  required  by  her.  The  rectification  of  this  state 
of  affair,  should  be  one  of  the  immediate  postwar  objective, 
not  only  for  commercial  reasons  but  also  because  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  Royal  Indian  Navy  necessarily  implies  thecOZ. 
current  development  of  the  merchant  marine. 

This  statement  highlights  the  two  basic  reasons  for 
India’s  insistence  on  building  both  a strong  navy  and  an 
adequate  merchant  marine— the  utilization  and  defense 
her  coastline,  and  the  stabilization  of  her  economy. 
The  Commerce  member  added  that  “.  . . the  Govern- 
ment of  India  are  pledged  to  a policy  of  assisting  in 
the  development  of  an  Indian  mercantile  marine.”  This 
statement  marked  to  some  extent  a turning  point  in  the 
development  of  Indian  shipping'. 

The  Shipping  Policy  Committee 
In  November  1945  the  Government  of  India  ap- 
pointed a Shipping  Policy  Committee  to  recommend  a 
suitable  tonnage  target  for  Indian  shipping  and  the 
desirable  percentage  of  its  shares  in  both  coastal  and 
overseas  trade.  This  committee,  early  in  1947,  recom- 
mended that  within  the  next  five  to  seven  years  India 
should  secure  100  percent  of  the  purely  coastal  trade, 
seventy-five  percent  of  trade  with  Burma,  Ceylon,  and 
geograpKcaliy  adjacent  countries,  fifty  percent  of  In- 
dians distant  trades,  and  thirty  percent  of  the  trade 
rfwmeriy  carrwd  in  Aids  vessels  in  fee- Orient.  These 
cargoes,  estimated  at  ten  million  tons  and  three  milltnn 
passengers  per  year,  would  require  that  India  obtain 
about  two  million  gross  tons  of  shipping  during  the 
same  period. 

The  committee  suggested  that  such  tonnage  be  ac- 
quired by  the  purchase  of  surplus  wartime  vessels  from 
the  United  States  and  by  new  construction  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India.  Political  uncertainties  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a stable,  responsible  government  in  India  from 
the  end  of  1945  until  August  1947,  as  well  as  the  en- 
suing disorders,  made  it  impossible  for  India  to  buy  a 
reasonable  share  of  surplus  tonnage  being  sold  at  that 
time  by  the  United  States.  When  India  was  finally  able 
to  negotiate  for  such  purchases,  the  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
1946  expired  (February  1948).  India  nevertheless  ac- 
quired about  110,000  gross  tons  from  this  source.  Other 
purchases  and  new  Indian  and  British  construction 
netted  India  another  170,000  tons.  Economic  conditions 
both  in  India  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  since 
delayed  construction  considerably. 

Gradual  withdrawal  of  British  shipping  was  the  prime 
requisite  for  implementing  the  Committee’s  percentage 
recommendations.  It  was  suggested  "that,  as  a first  step, 
negotiations  be  conducted  with  British  shipowners  and 
ffie  United  Kingdom  government  toward  this  end.  Such 
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£dii*Iw»r ^ ^ "*aku-iy47,  without  any  result. 
British  shipowners  went  so  far^fcto  question  the  cre- 
dentials of  a delegation  of  Indi^W\^>wners  sponsored 
by  the  Government  of  India.  Although  aware  of  the 
weakness  of  India’s  merchant  marine  and  erf  their  own 
competitive  power  to  hamper  its  growth,  the  British 
shipowners  stated: 

We  view  shipping  as  a business  in  which  everyone  is  entitled 
to  engage  and  one  in  which  the  share  of  any  country  is  de- 
termined solely  by  the  service  which  the  shipowners  of  that 
country  can  offer. 

To  accept  the  principle  of  formal  division  of  trade  between 
*■**  wou^  stultify  die  entire  mercantile  marine  policy  of 
this  country. 

Achievements  and  Obstacles 

At  a crucial  period  in  international  shippings  there- 
fore, India  was  faced  with  great  difficulties— firstly  in 
acquiring  suitable  tonnage,  and  secondly  in  beginning 
to  participate  in  the  carriage  of  her  own  trade.  By  the 
end  of  1948  India  possessed  about  400,000  gross  tons 
of  shipping,  and  Indian  ships  now  ply  regularly  (once 
a month)  between  India  and  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Continent.  Two  newly  built 
passenger  vessels  also  run  between  India  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Government  of  India,  following  the 
policy  committee  report,  is  now  promoting  three  ship- 
ping corporations  in  cooperation  with  established  pri- 
vate companies  in  order  to  extend  India’s  participation 
in  the  carriage  of  her  other  trades.  But  progress  toward 
the  targets  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  Out- 
pointing. 

The  attempt  to  re-establish  shipbuilding  as  a corollary 
to  shipping  has  met  with  even  greater  difficulties.  At 
Vizagapatam  in  June  1941  the  Scindia  Company  laid 
the  foundation  of  a large  modem  shipbuilding  yard. 
But  when  the  Allies  urgently  needed  as  many  ships  as 
they  could  get,  the  Government  of  India  did  not  tbinb 
it  opportune  to  promote  the  establishment  of  this  indus- 
try. After  being  moved  to  Bombay  as  a wartime  repair 
yard,  it  was  finally  returned  to  Vizagapatam,  and  its 
construction  work  was  resumed  only  in  1946.  Despite 
troublous  national  and  international  economic  conditions 
during  1948,  the  yard  completed  construction  of  the  first 
two  Indian-built  ships  of  8,000  dead-weight  tons  each. 
With  the  expansion  now  being  contemplated,  the  yard 
should  be  able  to  construct  about  50,000  gross  tons 
annually.  Some  progress  is  also  being  made  in  augment- 
ing the  repair  and  small  construction  facilities  in  other 
smaller  yards. 

India  is  faced  with  die  internal  problem  of  develop- 
ing such  auxiliary  industries  and  services  as  insm-an^ 
drip  repair  facilities,  the  supply  of  ship’s-store  provisions 
•nd  equipment,  and  the  construction  of  ship’s  boilers 
and  marine  engines.  Skilled  Indian  crew-members  are 
plentiful  enough,  but  die  shortage  erf  trained  Troian 
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officers  and  engineers  is  acute.  Steps  have  been  taien  re- 
cently by  the  govtgkent  to  fill  this  gap,  but  bold  and 
imaginative  actioi^^Jie  required  if  all  the  targets  are 
to  be  achieved. 

By  far  the  gravest  difficulties  of  Indian  shipping,  how- 
ever, are  international.  Shipping  is  almost  an  interna- 
tional industry;  for  that  very  reason  all  major  maritime 
nations  have  developed  their  shipping  only  with  the 
active  assistance  of  their  governments.  The  history  of 
British  shipping  itself  contradicts  the  principle  enun- 
ciated by  the  British  shipowners  in  1947.  Reservation 
of  coastal  trade,  mail  subsidies,  construction  subsidies, 
differential  cost  subsidies  and  import  duties — all  have 
been  part  and  parcel  of  national  protection  for  growing 
merchant  marines  since  piracy  was  outlawed.  Coopera- 
tive sharing  of  pooled  international  trade  through  a sys- 
tem of  conferences  was  invented  by  the  British  and  is 
a recognized  practice  today.  The  present  respective  na- 
tional positions  as  regards  ownership  of  tonnage  and 
shares  in  the  carriage  of  international  trade  have  been 
established  through  a century  of  such  developments.  No 
nation  can  attempt  a change  in  the  status  quo  thus  fixed 
without  bringing  about  a conflict  of  national  interests 
and  policies;  this  is  perhaps  truer  of  shipping  than  of 
any  other  industry. 

Total  world  ocean  trade  in  1938  was  approximately 
250  million  tons.  About  fifty  million  gross  registered  tons 
of  shipping  were  required  in  order  to  carry  this  trade. 
The  United  States  at  that  time  owned  about  nine  mil- 
lion tons.  Sixteen  .stations  which  are. mw. beneficiaries 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  owned  among  them  another  32.2 
million  tons;  of  these,  nine  nations  (United  Kingdom 
Norway,  Italy,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal, 
Greece,  Sweden,  and  Denmark)  owned  about  thirty- 
one  million  tons.  Hie  rest  of  the  world  made  up  the 
meager  balance,  of  which  India  owned  about  150,000 
tons.  But  in  the  same  year  the  United  States  contributed 
11.79  percent  to  world  trade,  and  the  nine  nations  men- 
tioned above  contributed  28.72  percent.  (India  con- 
tributed a little  more  than  three  percent.)  Before  the 
war,  therefore,  nations  which  contributed  only  28.72 
percent  to  world  trade  carried  more  than  sixty-five 
percent  of  world  trade  in  their  own  ships. 

Barring  the  laid-up  fleet  in  the  United  States,  the 
diminished  tonnage  of  Italy,  the  increased  tonnage  of 
Canada,  and  the  currently  increased  share  of  United 
State*  tonnage  in  world  trade,  the  respective  national 
positions  of  die  prewar  period  (except  for  the  types  of 
ships  owned)  will  have  been  very  nearly  restored  by  the 
end  of  1949.  The  Committee  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  in  its  report  to  the  United  States  Admin- 
istration before  the  enactment  of  the  ECA  Act,  con- 
templated a progressive  increase  of  tonnage  in  partici- 
pating countries  from  32.2  million  to  approximately  37.5 
million  gross  to as  between  1947  and  1952.  If  the  total 
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volume  of  world  trade  remains  at  (3V~Jvar  ^eve^  <*ur" 
ing  this  period,  it  would  seem  that  the  western  European 
maritime  nations  intend  to  carry  more  than  seventy-five 
porrmt  of  it,  as  against  sixty-five  percent  before  the  war, 
although  their  actual  combined  contribution  to  world 
trade  hgg  diminished  and  will  probably  continue  to  do 
so.  Even  if  world  trade  increased  to  about  300  million 


these  countries  would  be  carrying  their  prewar 
share.  Underdeveloped  countries  like  China,  Mexico, 
die  Philippmes,  and  particularly  India  will  never  be 
reconciled  to  this  inequitable  distribution. 


Conflict  of  National  Policies 

Before  the  war,  the  major  maritime  nations  of  west- 
ern Europe  derived  an  average  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per- 
cent of  their  national  incomes  from  shipping  services. 
This  is  their  most  important  argument  in  seeking  United 
States  aid  for  the  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  then- 
shipping.  An  interesting  example  of  the  cleavage  of 
national  policies  in  this  connection  is  provided  by  the 
results  of  the  following  ECA  Act  provision: 


The  Administrator  shall,  in  providing  for  the  procurement 
of  commodities  under  authority  of  this  Act,  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  so  far  as  is  practicable  that  at  least 
fifty  percent  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  commodities  procured 
within  the  United  States  out  of  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  and  transported  abroad  on  ocean  vessels  is  to  trans- 
ported on  United  States  flag  vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels 
are  available  at  market  rates. 


United  JStates..coal  scarried  in  United  States  ships  un- 
der this  provision  is  landed  at  north  Atlantic  European 
ports  for  three  to  four  dollars  more  per  ton  than  if  it 
were  carried  in  European  vessels.  Participating  coun- 
tries have  protested  so  vigorously  in  this  matter  that  the 
ECA  administration  is  now  seeking  authority  from  Con- 
gress to  suspend  the  operation  of  this  provision.  The 
same  countries  have  likewise  protested  the  fact  that 

invent  of  ECA  appropriations  during  the 

nisi  mouths  was  utilized  for  the  payment  of  United 
States  shipping  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  far  from  seeking  revenue  toward 
hatanring  international  payments,  India  during  the  last 
three  years  has  paid  out  valuable  foreign  exchange,  at 
an  average  »»"»»!  rate  of  nearly  350  million  dollars, 
for  the  foreign  shipping  of  her  overseas  trade  alone. 
About  twenty-five  percent  of  this  amount  was  paid  in 
hard-earned  dollars.  A large  amount  was  also  paid  out 
for  rpagtal  shipping  services.  India  cannot  afford  such 
a continuous  and  heavy  drain  on  her  national  resources, 
particularly  her  foreign  exchange.  The  economic  recov- 
ery of  western  Europe  and  the  economic  development 
of  underdeveloped  countries  like  India  are  equally  im- 
portant to  world  peace  and  stability.  Western  Europe 
needs  shipping  for  recovery;  India  needs  it  for  survival. 

There  is  an  even  more  important  consideration:  In- 


dia cannot  contempl  ^P^th  equanimity  a situation  in 
which,  contrary  to  her  proclaimed  neutrality  and  to 
her  best  interests,  she  may  be  compelled  to  retain  exist- 
ing international  political  relationships  or  to  seek  new 
allianres  simply  to  insure  the  defense  of  her  coasts  and 
the  flow  of  food  and  supplies  for  her  economy. 

The  readjustment  of  economic  relationships  between 
European  countries  and  their  erstwhile  colonies  in  Asia 
ha«  been  particularly  painful  in  the  maritime  field.  A 
peaceful  readjustment  in  almost  similar  circumstances, 
however,  has  been  partially  achieved  in  the  field  of 
international  trade  through  the  negotiation  of  the  inter- 
national trade  charter  at  Havana  in  1948,  and  through 
the  complementary  tariff  negotiations  among  eighteen 
major  trading  nations.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  same  results  cannot  be  achieved  in  the  inter- 
national shipping  field,  given  the  necessary  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  other  nations. 
Since  the  close  of  1946,  steps  have  been  taken  under 
United  Nations  auspices  toward  establishing  an  inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Organization.  In 
the  early  stages  of  this  oiganization  the  leading  mari- 
time nations  laid  great  emphasis  on  “the  removal  of 
discriminatory  practices  in  the  field  of  shipping.”  Unless 
qualified,  this  altogether  worthy  aim  would  have  the 
effect  of  freezing  the  status  quo  in  shipping.  At  the  In- 
ternational Conference  in  Geneva  in  February  1947, 
where  the  convention  for  the  organization  was  drafted, 
India  played  a significant  role  in  achieving  recognition 
of  the  right  of  underdeveloped  countries  to  take  steps 
to  promote  national  shipping  without  such  steps  being 
regarded  as  discriminatory.  If  and  when  the  organiza- 
tion comes  formally  into  existence,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  leading  'maritime  nations  within  its  scope  will 
recognize  the  urgent  needs  and  legitimate  aspirations 
of  countries  like  India. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  third  Foreign  Policy  Association  Report  issued  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  IPR  will  be  published  on 
March  15,  1949: 

WHAT  CAN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DO  IN  CHINA? 
By  Gerald  F.  Winfield,  John  K.  Fairbank,  and  George 
E.  Taylor.  12  pp.  $.25. 

Earlier  reports  issued  jointly: 

INDONESIA  IN  CRISIS.  By  Raymond  Kennedy  and 
, Paul  Kattenburg.  December  15,  1948.  16  pp.  $.25. 

THE  PHILIPPINES — PROBLEMS  OF  INDEPEN- 
DENCE. By  Lawrence  K.  Rosinger.  September  1, 
1948.  16  pp.  $.25. 

(Available  from  the  IPR  Publications  Office,  1 East 
54th  Street,  N.  Y.  22,  or  from  die  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation, 22  East  38th  Street,  N.  Y.  16.) 
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FAR  EASTERN  SURVEY 


BY  DELMER  M.  BROWN 


The  number  and  scope  of  the  legal,  administrative, 
and  institutional  reforms  adopted  by  the  Japanese 
since  die  end  of  the  war  are  indeed  impressive.  It  is 
encouraging  also  to  note  a strong  reaction  against  the 
strict;  feudalistic  social  controls  of  the  past.  But  auto- 
cratic concepts  had  become  so  deeply  imbedded  in  Jap- 
anese experience  that  even  the  most  carefully  planned 
reforms  have  not  always  resulted  in  a smooth  working 
of  democratic  processes. 

Many  candidates  have  been  elected  to  public  office 
who  are  concerned  more  with  their  own  individual 
power  than  with  representing  the  best  interests  of  the 
electorate,  and  there  are  many  people  who  do  not  even 
expect  to  be  represented  by  the  officials  they  have 
chosen.  Likewise,  in  the  reaction  against  the  old  feudal 
restrictions,  there  are,  under  the  name  of  democracy, 
many  cases  of  irresponsible  and  even  immoral  activity. 
Great  strides  toward  democratization  have  been  made — 
greater  than  most  students  of  Japanese  history  would 
have  dared  to  predict — but  a careful  observer  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  Japanese  still  have  much 
to  learn  concerning  the  duties  and  rights  inherent  in 
democracy.  The  educational  advisers  of  the  occupation 
are,  therefore,  turning  more  of  their  attention  to  the  re- 
search and  teaching  of  Japan’s  social  scientists. 

TradrKona!  Influence  of  Scholars 

Scholars  have  always  been  held  in  high  esteem  in 
Japan,  particularly  since  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  Tokugawa  military  government  adopted  the  policy 
of  encouraging  its  warriors  and  retainers  to  give  more 
time  to  academic  pursuits.  It  is  thus  to  men  of  learning 
_L_  influential  citizen  tends  to  look  for 

ideological  guidance.  The  Japanese  army  was  well 
aware  of  this  social  fact.  Prior  to  and  during  the  war 
it  gave  fabulous  subsidies  to  those  research  institutes 
which  promised  the  greatest  support  for  the  army’s 
educational  program,  and  it  was  merciless  in  its  sup- 
pressant of  scholastic  efforts  which  were  considered 
subversive.  It  was  only  natural  that  under  these  condi- 
tions scholars  either  gave  their  time  to  studies  dealing 
with  he  development  of  the  “Japanese  spirit”  or  to 
specialized  subjects  that  were  only  remotely  related  to 
current  social  problems. 

Pwftpor  Brown  is  Assistant  Professor  of  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  He  was  in  Japan  from  1932  to  1938,  and 
served  as  a language  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy  from 
1941  to  1946.  This  article  is  based  on  work  done  in  Japan 
last  ™«n>r  as  a consultant  for  the  Army. 
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Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  “spiritual”  studies  have, 
for  obvious  reasons,  disappeared.  In  their  place  there  are 
a number  of  bodes  and  articles  on  democratic  subjects — 
and  far  too  many  that  have  a Communistic  slant.  But 
the  great  mass  of  the  research  relates  to  specialized 
problems  that  have  no  direct  hearing  upon  postwar 
reforms.  Leaders  in  the  Japanese  academic  world  are 
aware  of  this  situation  and  they  are  hopeful  that  the 
American  Social  Science  Mission,  now  in  Japan,  will 
be  able  to  make  recommendations  and  suggestions  that 
will  encourage  the  social  scientists  to  play  a more  posi- 
tive role  in  the  democratization  program. 

Historical  Research 

During  the  war  a large  part  of  the  research  work  in 
the  field  of  history  was  devoted  to  studies  of  institutions, 
writings,  and  events  which  supported  ultra-nationalistic 
claims  that  Japan  had  a superior  cultural  heritage.  In- 
stead of  such  studies  we  now  find  a certain  number  of 
objective  treatments  of  the  old  nationalistic  myths  and 
traditions.  There  have  also  been  a few  attempts  to  in- 
vestigate some  of  Japan’s  more  liberal  and  democratic 
institutions. 

On  the  wbwfcy  however,  4t  «s  clear  tint  a major 
part  of  the  historical  studies  now  being  published  deal 
primarily  with  Buddhist  history,  local  history  of  the 
ancient  and  medieval  period,  and  early  Meiji  history. 
Amazingly  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  period 
since  1900,  and  the  studies  which  do  fall  within  this 
category  are  very  general  in  nature.  In  economic  history 
some  excellent  work  has  been  done  since  the  pioneer  ef- 
forts of  Kaneyuki  Mi ura  during  the  1920s,  but  the 
only  noteworthy  change  since  the  occupation  is  the 
appearance  of  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  studies 
which  reflect  a Communistic  emphasis. 

The  Japanese  historical  research  which  has  probably 
gained  the  greatest  acclaim  from  foreign  scholars  has 
been  in  the  field  of  Chinese  history.  After  1930  the 
Academy  of  Oriental  Culture  ( Toho  Bunka  Gakuin ) 
of  Tokyo  and  the  Oriental  Culture  Institute  ( Toho 
Bunka  Kenkyu  Sho)  of  Kyoto  were  established  with 
funds  received  from  China  as  Boxer  indemnities.  With 
excellent  libraries  and  research  staffs  these  institutes 
•produced  superior  work,  even  during  the  war.  In  al- 
most every  case  the  research  was  limited  to  cultural  sub- 
jects of  the  ancient  and  medieval  periods.  Since  these 
organizations  have  now  lost  their  financial  support,  they 
are  to  be  amalgamated  with  university  institutes  that 
are  being  subsidized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  It 


appears  that  the  excellent  work  iW’Vo  Oriental  Cul- 
ture research  organs  will  be  cohunura,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  shift  of  emphasis  to  problems  that  are 
directly  related  to  the  development  of  democratic  prin- 
yfrj—  i«Tir»  the  end  of  the  war  one  new  organization 
has  gained  some  fame:  the  China  Research  Institute 
(Chugoku  Kenkyu  Sho).  It  was  formed  by  a group 
of  Tokyo  scholars  who  felt  that  there  was  a need  for 
cooperative  study  of  modern  Chinese  problems  and 
rnnH.rinn*  The  Institute  has  had  to  rely  almost  entirely 
upon  membership  fees  for  financial  support,  since  it 
has  so  endowment. and  receives  no  subsidies  from  the 
government  Nevertheless,  the  group  is  active  and  pub- 
lishes a quarterly  magazine,  Chinese  Studies  ( Chugoku 
Kenkyu).  But  one’s  enthusiasm  for  the  Institute  is 
by  the  criticism  that  its  efforts  are  directed 
along  tiie  “party  line." 

Legal  and  Political  Science 

Law  and  political  science — which  fall  within  the 
«ami>  school  in  the  Japanese  university  organization — 
have  long  been  under  the  influence  of  German  juridical 
ideas,  but  following  the  outbreak  of  war  in  China  in 
1937  many  Japanese  scholars  came  to  exalt  the  “tradi- 
tional Japanese  jurisprudence”  and  the  “juridical  order 
of  Greater  East  Aria.”  The  occupation  has  brought 
great  changes  in  these  disciplines,  not  only  because  the 
leading  proponents  of  the  German  and  nationalistic 
theories  have  been  purged  but  also  because  many  re- 
forms have  been  adopted  which  strike  at  the  very  roots 
of  the  old  legal  and  political  order.  In  addition  to  the 
new  constitution — which  is  an  extremely  radical  de- 
parture in  Japanese  constitutional  history — there  have 
been  drastic  alterations  in  the  election  system,  in  labor 
laws,  in  the  education  system,  in  administrative  and 
legislative  procedures,  etc.  So  many  changes  have  been 
math,  that  their  mere  description  constitutes  a heavy 
burden  for  die  specialists  in  jurisprudence  and  political 
science. 

That  phase  of  law  which  has  been  receiving  the  most 
study  has  been  constitutional  law,  and  especially  that 
part  of  constitutional  law  relating  to  the  position  of  the 
Emperor.  The  new  constitution  states  that  sovereignty 
resides  with  the  people  and  that  the  Emperor  is  die 
symbol  of  the  state,  but  some  of  the  more  conservative 
scholars,  such  as  Yasuzo  Suzuki,  take  the  view  that  the 
monarchy  is  still  retained  and  that  it  even  transcends  the 
g»n»T»1  will  of  the  people.  There  are  others  who  con- 
dude  that  Japan  no  longer  has  an  Emperor  in  the  true 
of  the  word.  But  there  are  a few,  like  Professor 
Odaka  of  Tokyo  University  (formerly  Tokyo  Imperial 
University),  who  claim  that  “the  new  constitution  pre- 
sents the  perpetual  policy  of  Japan  in  a more  rational 
and  democratic  form.” 

But  there  are  other  legal  problems  which  appear  to  be 


more  vital  to  the  flpvratization  of  Japan  and  which 
need  far  more  stuJ^many  questions  have  been  raised 
by  the  administrative  decentralization  that  has  taken 
plar<»  and  by  the  revolutionary  developments  in  private 
Jaw — such  as  the  article  in  the  new  constitution  which 
stipulates  that  “Marriage  is  effected  only  on  the  mutual 
consent  of  both  individuals  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  both  husband  and  wife  possess  equal  rights.”  Legal 
experts  also  might  well  devote  more  time  to  problems 
connected  with  the  new  labor  standards  law,  the  labor 
relations  law,  and  the  labor  union  law.  But,  in  general, 
scholars  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence  seem  still  to  be  more 
interested  in  theoretical  and  philosophical  treatments 
♦ban  in  studies  of  problems  arising  out  of  the  postwar 
reforms. 

With  the  political  reorganization  that  has  come  since 
the  surrender  of  Japan,  there  is  a great  need  for  ex- 
tensive research  by  political  scientists.  The  new  institu- 
tions and  procedures,  if  they  are  to  survive,  should  be 
thoroughly  interpreted  and  analyzed.  But  even  more 
important,  there  should  be  texts  and  guides  for  courses 
in  citizenship  and  in  international  relations.  It  is  rather 
disturbing  to  find  that  most  research  in  political  science 
is  still  limited  to  theoretical  analyses  of  such  subjects 
as  the  nature  of  power  and  authority  and  the  function 
and  status  of  the  Emperor. 

Sociological  Studies 

Japanese  sociological  studies  stem  from  the  work  cl  an 
American,  Ernest  Fenollosa,  who  taught  in  Tokyo 
Imperial  University  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  early  stages  of  development  the  approach 
was,  for  the  most  part,  theoretical.  But  after  the  close 
of  the  first  World  War,  at  a time  of  unusual  peasant 
and  labor  unrest,  a sociology  department  was  established 
in  Tokyo  Imperial  University  and  greater  attention  was 
given  to  investigation  of  current  social  problems.  A 
famous  research  institute,  the  Ohara  Institute  of  Social 
Problems  ( Ohara  Shakai  Monied  Kenkyu  Sho)t  was 
established  at  that  time  by  one  of  Japan’s  wealthiest 
textile  manufacturers,  and  took  the  lead  in  this  new 
type  of  sociological  research.  The  objective  and  analyti- 
cal studies  made  by  the  research  staff  did  much  to 
strengthen  sociology  in  Japan.  Many  of  the  most  progres- 
sive liberal  scholars,  including  some  of  the  present- 
day  labor  leaders,  were  associated  with  the  Ohara  In- 
stitute; their  work  included  valuable  compilations  of 
labor  statistics  and  investigations  of  women’s  problems 
and  labor  education. 

But  with  the  upsurge  of  nationalism  after  1930  so- 
ciological studies  were  placed  under  some  suspicion,  for 
it  was  thought  that  many  of  the  scholars  in  the  field 
were  radicals.  Several  schools  ceased  to  give  courses  in 
sociology,  and  the  teachers  who  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue their  work  gave  much  of  their  time  to  theoretical 
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treatments  that  were  deeply  influ^Hn^by  current  Ger- 
man thought.  Later  on  theoretical  ” ^^^Jbgists  began  to 
develop  what  they  considered  to  be  a purely  Japanese 
type  of  sociology.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  some 
research  in  current  social  problems,  including  descriptive 
and  analytical  treatments  of  Japanese  rural  society  and 
family  life. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  military  defeat  of  the 
Japanese  and  the  implementation  of  occupation  policies 
to  democratize  Japan  have  operated  to  create  a great 
social  upheaval.  The  old,  rigid  relationships  and  institu- 
tions have  been  greatly  weakened  by  a new  enthusiasm 
for  the  democratic  way  of  life  and  by  basic  economic 
and  political  reforms. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  there  is  no  general  ac- 
ceptance or  understanding  of  democratic  rights  and 
duties,  the  reaction  to  the  traditional  restrictions  has  not 
been  paralleled  by  an  assimilation  of  democratic  stand- 
ards. Young  people  now  frequently  refuse  to  respect 
the  old  social  taboos;  they  even  break  away  from  their 
families  to  gain  greater  freedom  of  action,  but  their 
activities  are  too  often  irresponsible  and  immoral.  The 
current  crime  wave,  the  inability  of  the  police  to  cope 
with  black-market  operations,  and  numerous  other  so- 
cial problems  and  maladjustments  attest  to  the  need 
for  thorough  and  extensive  research  by  trained  socio- 
logists. Yet  not  many  scholars  are  devoting  their  time  to 
studies  of  these  postwar  problems. 

Aid  to  Young  Scholars 

One  of  the  most  promising  developments  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities  has  been  the  organization  of  the 
Association  qf  Cultural  Science  Committees,  sponsored 
by  officials  within  the  Ministry  of  Education  who  felt 
that  if  the  democratization  of  Japan  was  to  be  advanced 
greater  help  would  have  to  be  given  to  young  scholars. 
Consequently,  a committee  of  young  men  for  each  of 
the  established  disciplines  was  appointed,  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  set  aside  a sum  of  money  to  support 
research  projects  recommended  by  them.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1948-49  Y3,500,000  (about  $13,000)  has  been  al- 
lotted to  research  supported  by  the  Association.  The 
money  is  to  be  divided  among  164  scholars  in  the 
various  fields  of  the  social  sciences  and  humanities.  Most 
of  the  recipients  are  teachers  in  preparatory  schools  and 
normal  schools,  or  assistants  and  graduate  students  in 
the  universities.  However,  in  looking  over  the  titles  of 
the  research  projects  to  be  subsidized,  we  do  not  find 
a large  number  of  studies  that  bear  upon  problems  re- 
lated to  the  advance  of  democratic  principles.  Another 
project  of  the  Association  of  Cultural  Science  Com- 
mittees is  the  publication  of  a bi-monthly  journal,  en- 
titled Cultural  Sciences  ( Jimbun ),  which  is  designed 
to  cut  across  the  established  disciplines.  Its  most  valuable 
feature  is  the  inclusion  in  each  issue  of  a bibliography  of 
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all  new  bodes  and  adAks  published  in  the  various  fields 
of  the  social  scienc^^J  humanities. 

The  future  of  the  Association  is  uncertain.  In  ac- 
cordance with  recommendations  made  by  the  Science 
Advisory  Group  which  visited  Japan  in  1947,  a new 
non-governmental  advisory  council  on  higher  educa- 
tion and  research  is  to  be  established.  The  new  Council, 
called  the  Japan  Science  Council  ( Nihon  Gakujutsu 
Kaigi),  is  to  come  into  existence  early  in  1949.  It  is 
to  coordinate  all  scientific  research,  not  just  that  in  the 
social  sciences;  and  it  will  undoubtedly  exercise  con- 
trol over  all  governmental  research  subsidies.  Although 
the  members  of  the  Council  are  to  be  elected  by  scholars 
throughout  Japan,  it  is  feared  by  many  that  it  will  be 
dominated  by  those  working  in  the. natural  sciences  and 
that  the  Association  of  Cultural  Science  Committees 
will  lose  its  support  from  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Economic  Difficulties 

The  failure  of  the  social  scientists  to  make  any  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  policy  of  democratizing 
Japan  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  economic  factors.  The 
individual  scholar  is  forced  to  give  less  attention  to 
study  and  research,  because  he  has  to  spend  more  time 
earning  enough  money,  and  obtaining  enough  food,  to 
support  his  family.  Professors,  even  in  the  most  prom- 
inent universities,  have  doubled  their  teaching  load  by 
accepting  part-time  positions  in  other  educational  insti- 
tutions. Their  scholarly  work  has  been  further  hampered 
by  a severe  paper  shortage  and  by  restrictions  against 
the  purchase  of  books  abroad.  The  strongest  barriers 
to  the  democratization  of  Japan’s  social  sciences,  how- 
ever, are  the  attitudes  and  convictions  that  have  been 
molded  by  decades  of  indoctrination  in  Confucian  moral 
principles  and  Shinto  myths.  The  intensive  prewar 
propaganda  efforts  of  Japanese  “ultra-nationalists”  prob- 
ably affected  scholars  less  than  any  other  dement  in  the 
Japanese  population,  and  now  these  scholars  are  openly 
questioning  the  validity  of  the  traditional  Confucian 
and  Shinto  concepts.  Such  a development,  in  the  light  of 
Japanese  intellectual  history,  is  revolutionary  and  en- 
couraging, but  it  is  a far  cry  from  whole-hearted  sup- 
port of  democratic  ideals. 

Institutional  reforms  aimed  at  removing  “obstacles 
to  the  revival  and  strengthening  of  democratic  tenden- 
cies” are  not  all- that  is  required  to  assure  the  establish- 
ment of  a democratic  way  of  life  in  Japan.  Among  other 
things,  the  prestige  and  leadership  of  the  social  scien- 
tists should  be  gained  for  the  democratic  cause.  These 
scholars  are  reacting  against  the  “official  philosophy” 
of  the  past,  and  it  would  appear  that  their  full  support 
eventually  can  be  obtained  if  greater  attention  is  given 
to  improving  their  economic  position  and  to  increas- 
ing the  opportunities  of  learning  more  about  the  phi- 
losophy and  history  of  democratic  nations. 
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THE  SOUThTOkClFIC 

BY  W.D.  FORSYTH 


The  South  Pacific  Commission  is  an  international  ef- 

* fort  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  increase  op- 
portunities for  social  development  among  island  peoples 
of  the  south  and  southwest  Pacific.  The  Commission 
represents  the  six  governments  which  have  territories  in 
riie  area:  Australia,  France,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The 
'vast  area  for  which  the  Commission  operates  stretches 
from  Netherlands  New  Guinea  on  the  west  to  Tahiti  on 
riie  east,  a distance  of  about  four  thousand  miles.  It 
has  nearly  three  million  inhabitants,  chiefly  Melanesian 
and  Polynesian  peoples.  The  area  is  divided  among  a 
large  number  of  local  administrations,  yet  across  its 
length  and  breadth  there  are  many  common  problems. 
It  is  thus  a natural  field  for  cooperation. 

Background  of  Organization 

There  was  cooperation  in  some  matters  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission.  Long  before  the  sec- 
ond World  War,  for  example,  an  organization  was 
formed  through  which  all  the  administrations  kept  one 
another  informed  of  outbreaks  of  disease  in  the  area, 
thus  facilitating  quarantine  measures.  Wartime  collabor- 
ation was,  of  course,  much  more  thorough,  notably  in 
connection  with  shipping  and  supply.  But  permanent 
cooperation  over  a wide  range  of  subjects  was  first  pro- 
posed in  the  Australia-New  Zealand  Agreement  of 
January  1944,  wherein  the  two  governments  were  to 
work  for  the  establishment  of  an  advisory  commission 
to  deal  with  health,  education,  technical  training,  plant 
diseases,  agricultural  methods,  improvement  of  com- 
munications, and  so  forth.  War  and  reconstruction 
brought  about  a delay,  but  in  January  1947  the  six  in- 
terested governments  sent  representatives  to  Canberra 
and  subsequently  ratified  an  agreement  to  set  up  the 
Commission. 

It  is  significant  that  the  participating  governments  did 
not  delay  the  enterprise  until  the  agreement  came  form- 
ally into  force.  At  the  Canberra  conference  in  1947 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  authorized  to  make 
preliminary  arrangements.  An  Interim  Organization  was 
established,  and  in  May  1948  the  Commission  was  pre- 
pared to  hold  its  first  meeting.  At  that  meeting  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  selecting  the  Commission’s  per- 
manent headquarters  and  for  appointing  the  principal 

Mr.  Forsyth  is  Secretary-General  of  die  South  Pacific  rv™.. 
inisnon.  At  die  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  Counsellor  at 
die  Australian  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Australian 
representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
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permanent  officials.  A program  of  practical  work  was 
also  sketched  out 

Four  main  bodies  make  up  the  machinery  by  which 
riie  governments  agreed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Commission.  First  is  the  Commission  itself,  meet- 
ing twice  a year.  (Its  next  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
Noumea  in  May  1949.)  Each  participating  government 
is  represented  by  two  Commissioners.  Hie  task  of  the 
Commission  is  to  advise  the  governments  as  to  practical 
methods  of  cooperation. 

The  second  main  organ  is  the  Research  Council.  Its 
members  bring  to  their  task  a wide  range  of  experience 
and  scientific  knowledge;  their  investigations  and  re- 
commendations will  undoubtedly  have  a great  and  grow- 
ing influence  on  the  conduct  of  administration  and  on 
the  lives  of  the  peoples  of  the  region.  It  is  expected  that 
the , Research  Council  will  hold  its  first  meeting  in 
Noumea  in  May  1949.  In  the  meantime  the  permanent 
members  are  attending  the  Pacific  Science  Congress  in 
New  Zealand  and  immediately  thereafter  will  visit  the 
islands  themselves.  These  activities  will  give  them 
direct  contact  with  scientists  interested  in  Pacific  Island 
problems  and  with  field  officers  of  the  various  adminis- 
trations. To  aid  the  Council’s  formulation  of  a realistic 
work  program,  the  Commission  has  drawn  up  a list  of 
practical  problems  which,  it  suggests,  should  receive 
urgent  consideration.  (The  work  program,  as  revised  by 
the  Commission  in  its  second  session,  is  reproduced  be- 
low.) 

The  South  Pacific  Conference 

The  third  main  organ  of  cooperation  in  the  area  will 
be  the  South  Pacific  Conference.  The  first  Conference 
is  to  be  held  early  in  1950.  By  that  time  both  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Research  Council  will  have  advanced 
their  practical  work  far  enough  to  give  a good  deal  of 
substance  to  the  Conference  discussions.  Delegates  and 
advisers  to  the  Conference  will  come  from  fifteen  Pacific 
territories:  Papua,  the  Trust  Territories  of  New  Guinea 
and  Nauru,  New  Caledonia,  the  French  Establishments  of 
Oceania,  Dutch  New  Guinea,  Western  Samoa,  Tokelau 
Islands,  Cook  Islands  (including  Niue),  Fiji,  British 
Solomon  Islands  Protectorate,  the  Gilbert  and  F-1K™» 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Condominium  of  the 
New  Hebrides.  The  Conference  will  represent  not  only 
riie  administrations  but  also  riie  island  peoples  and  mis- 
sionary and  scientific  bodies. 

The  fourth  organ  .is  the  Secretariat,  which,  together 
with  the  permanent  members  of  the  Research  Council, 
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provides  continuity.  The  Seattaria^Bb^pt  expected  to 

be  large.  ( 

It  is  hoped  that  the  South  Pacific  Commission  will 
help  to  demonstrate  the  value  erf  regional  cooperation. 
Although  it  has  no  organic  link  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  is  in  no  way  under  its  direction,  the  Commis- 
sion represents  one  means  by  which  colonial  powers  can 
fulfill  in  practice  the  principles  they  stated  in  Chapter 
Eleven  erf  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

WORK  FROGRAM  DECIDED  UPON  AT  FIRST  SESSION,  MAY  1948 
AS  AMENDED  AT  SECOND  SESSION,  OCTOBER  1948 
(Annex  C to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Session  of  the 
South  Pacific  Commission) 

In  drawing  up  the  Work  Program  set  out  below,  the  Com- 
mission has  borne  in  mind  the  following  considerations: 

(a)  The  importance  of  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication 
or  overlapping  between  the  activities  of  the  Commission  and 
those  of  other  agencies  operating  in  the  area  and  of  using  exist- 
ing institutions  where  appropriate  and  feasible. 

(b)  The  necessity  for  reference  to  the  Research  Council, 

when  appointed,  of  the  research  aspects  of  the  problems  con- 
cerned. . 

(c)  The  importance  of  continual  consultation  with  terri- 
torial governments  on  the  Work  Program  of  the  Commission, 
particularly  with  the  object  of  determining  what  further  serv- 
ices the  Commission  might  usefully  perform. 

Classification  of  Projects 

The  Commission  adopts  the  following  categories  of  urgency: 

A.  Subjects  which  call  for  early  action  and  which  show 
possibility  of  early  results; 

B.  Subjects  which  call  for  early  action  which  are  not  ex- 
pected to  reach  fruition  for  some  time; 

C.  Subjects  which  can  be  placed  for  the  time  being  in  a 
lower  category  of  urgency. 

The  following  projects  are  considered  worthy  of  inclusion 
in  the  categories  named.  They  are  not  set  out  in  any  order  of 
priority  in  each  category. 

CATEGORY  A 

1.  Collection  of  information  on  existing  air  and  sea  trans- 
port. services  in  the  region,  analysis  of  further  needs  and 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  these  services. 

2.  Efforts  to  improve  on  request,  the  supply  of  any  item 
of  essential  goods  in  any  part  of  the  area  or  in  the  area  as  a 
whole. 

S.  Early  and  continual  review  of  human  quarantine  meas- 
ures throughout  the  area  with  particular  attention  to  problems 
introduced  by  air  travel  and  to  the  prompt  interchange  of 
epidemiological  information. 

4.  Mechanization  of  the  copra  industry  and  the  study  of  by- 
products and  essential  uses  of  copra  residues. 

5.  Collection  and  dissemination  of  information  on  the  con- 
trol erf  plant  and  animal  pests  and  diseases,  including  both 
preventive  quarantine  measures  and  research  looking  to  the 
elimination  of  such  pests  and  diseases. 

6.  Research  into  health  problems,  particularly  infant  and 

maternal  welfare.  " 

7.  Fisheries  research,  including  surveys  and  the  testing  of 
methods  of  catching  and  of  processing  fish  and  other  marine 
products  with  the  special  aim  of  improving  nutrition  of  the 

inhabitants.  (See  notes  at  end  of  report.) 

8.  Cognizance  of  the  food  production  potentiality  survey 
to  be  courted  in  New  Guinea  and  the  possible  application 


of  surveys  for  the  area  where  these  are  not  already  be- 

ing undertaken,  with  thcMtfof  raising  the  nutrition  stand- 
ards and  of  increasing  \^P°rt*.  ...  . 

9.  Pooling  of  information  on  expert  assistance  desired  and 
CTpiKte  of  being  offered  by  the  participating  Governments. 


CATEGORY  B ...... 

1.  rrft»Mi«h™nt  of  contact  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies doing  experimental  work  in  agriculture  and  industry  with 
a view  to  disseminating  information  of  their  findings.  _ 

2 Collection  and  dissemination  of  information  on  techni- 
cal 'and  professional  training  of  islanders  in  Various  fields  such 
as  health,  education  and  the  technical  skills,  and  to  examine 
the  possibilities  of  further  developing  centralized  training 

institutions  for  islands  peoples.  _ 

3.  Development  of  a library  on  the  South  Pacific,  acquisi- 
tion of  basic  reference  and  other  materials  and  the  collection 
of  official  publications  from  the  participating  governments, 
and  the  collection  in  an  annual  uniform  publication  of  all 
available  statistics  of  the  area,  such  annual  publication  to  be 
published  as  soon  as  feasible. 

4.  Preparation  of  a records  file  of  scientists  and  of  pes»#z 
and  private  organizations  interested  in  research  in  the  South 


racinc.  . ...  r -i-.:— 

5.  Investigation  of  the  possibilities  and  of  existing  facilities 

afforded  by  wireless  broadcasting  and  visual  aids  in  the  edu- 
cation of  dependent  peoples,  especially  illiterate  peopl“- 

6.  Stimulation  and  coordination  of  studies  .in  the  fields  of 
vulcanology  and  seismology. 

7.  Improvements  of  tropical  pasture  lands  by  all  possible 
means  especially: 

(a)  Selection  of  types  of  fodder  grasses; 

(b)  Weed  control. 

8.  A plan  for  carrying  out,  under  the  auspices  either  of  the 
rv™m;...-nn  or  of  other  agencies,  the  research  recommended 
in  the  list  of  immediate  projects  attached  to  the  Agreement  es- 
tablishing the  South  Pacific  Commission  and  other  research 


projects. 

9.  The  Committee  recommends  that  as  soon  as  its  organiza- 
tion is  sufficiently  established,  the  Commission  should  convene 
a conference  of  educators  from  both  within  and  without  the 
area  to  give  urgent  attention  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 
islands  peoples  both  by  pooling  knowledge  and  experience  al- 
ready acquired,  and  by  making  recommendations  on  the  edu- 
cational problems  of  the  area,  including  those  stated  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Agreement  establishing  the  South  Pacific 
Commission. 


CATEGORY  G 

1.  Problems  associated  with  the  nutrition  of  the  resident 
populations  within  the  territorial  scope  of  the  Commission. 

2.  Problems  of  conservation,  including  the  setting  aside  of 
local  reserves  in  which  the  unique  indigenous  flora  and  fauna 
characteristic  of  the  islands  may  continue  as  far  as  possible  to 
exist,  and  also  the  preservation  of  archaeological  sites. 

3. *  Problems  arising  from  the  impact  of  modem  civilization 
on  the  traditional  indigenous  societies,  with  special  reference 
to  the  contributions  of  anthropological  research  in  this  field. 

4.  A plan  for  the  publication  of  a periodic  bulletin  of  the 
rwrni'.A<n  including  both  articles  and  news  items.  This  should 

the  preparations  of  estimates,  proposed  layouts,  data 
on  printing  facilities  and  plans  for  distribution.  Analysis  of 
radio  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  news  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  means  by  which  these  might  be  made 
available  for  the  transmission  of  Commission  news.  The  pro- 
vision of  information  services  to  Individuals  and  governments 
on  matters  within  the  competence  of  the  Commission. 
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5.  Study  of  labor  conditions  within  die  territories,  with 
a view  to  improvement  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  International  Labor  Organization  wherever  ap- 
licable. 

NOTES 

1.  The  following  observation  of  the  Senior  French  Com- 
missioner is  recorded  by  the  Commission: 

"The  Senior'  Commissioner  of  the  French  delegation  ob- 
serves, with  regard  to  fisheries,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
make  the  following  distinctions: 

"Study  of  die  possibility  of  introducing  fish  more  widely 
into  the  diet  of  certain  indigenous  peoples. 

"Study  of  seas  and  of  the  habitat  of  various  species  of  fish, 
so  as  to  improve  the  returns  from  fishing. 

“Study  of  methods  of  fishing  and  their  possible  improve- 
ment with  a view  to  increasing  die  returns  from  this  industry.** 

Although  these  various  points  can  be  connected  with  nutri- 
tion, since  it  is  a question  of  improving  the  nutrition  of  the 
indigenous  people  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  it  would  seem 
more  logical  to  connect  with  actual  nutrition  nothing  but  the 
study  of  the  introduction  of  fish  into  the  diet  of  these  peoples. 

The  other  considerations  would  be  connected  rather  with 
marine  biology,  or  the  study  of  the  development  of  smaller 
native  industries,  which  are  matters  somewhat  less  urgent. 

2.  The  following  resolution  moved  by  the  Senior  Com- 
missioner for  New  Zealand  was  carried  at  the  morning  session 
of  October  29,  1948,  in  connection  with  discussion  on  Cate- 
gory A,  Item  7: 

"That  the  Full  Time  Member  of  the  Research  Council  in  the 
field  of  economic  welfare  be  invited  to  make  early  enquiries 
as  to  the  development  of  the  preservation  and  transport  of 
fish  from  plentiful  to  scarce  areas.” 


A COMMENT  ON  "THE  SETTING 
OF  FAR  EASTERN  POLICY" 

It  is  of  crucial  importance  to  the  United  States  that 
it  recognize  the  basic  character  of  events  in  Asia. 
Without  such  a recognition  any  policy  it  selects  will  fail 
from  the  start  with  serious  consequences  for  the  future. 
One  interpretation  of  this  setting  for  our  Far  Eastern 
policy  has  been  offered  recently  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Ker- 
nel-.1 In  his  article,  he  offers  as  a major  consideration 
the  concept  that  it  is  the  existence  of  Communist  parties 
loyal  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  determined  the 
recent  revolutionary  trend  of  events.* 

It  would  be  wrong  for  any  student  of  international 
affairs  to  overlook  the  importance  of  local  Communist 
parties  allied  with  the  Russians.  The  existence  of  these 
ties,  as  Mr.  Kemer  points  out,  is  of  extreme  value  to 
die  Soviets  and  poses  a very  difficult  tactical  problem 
for  die  United  States.  While  acknowledging  that  prob- 
lem, it  is  this  writer’s  contention  that  any  interpretation 
of  the  current  setting  of  our  Far  Eastern  policy  which 
considers  the  link  between  Moscow  and  national  Com- 

1 “The  Setting  of  Far  Eastern  Policy,”  by  Robert  J.  Kemer, 
Far  Eastern  Surety,  February  9,  1949. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  25  and  p.  26. 
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munist  parties  in  the  Orient  our  major  problem  ignores 
the  basic  character  of  Asia  today,  and  does  so  at  con- 
siderable danger  to  the  United  States. 

Any  relevant  discussion  of  the  background  of  Asian 
events  and  their  influence  on  American  policy  should 
have  as  its  point  of  departure  a fundamental  realization 
that  the  Communists  in  Aria  are  not  one-tenth  as  much 
instigators  of  change  as  they  are  exploiters  of  the  pres- 
ent desire  for  change.  The  demand  for  social  and  poli- 
tical reform  has  been  increasing  in  intensity  from  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  not  just  since  the  1917  revo- 
lution. In  the  writer’s  opinion,  the  recent  explosive 
movements  heralding  such  changes  stem  more  from  the 
negative  attitude  of  colonial  powers  and  conservative 
native  ruling  groups  than  from  Communist  intrigue 
and  action.  The  Communists  cannot,  in  all  fairness,  be 
given  sole  credit  for  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
India,  Burma,  Malaya,  Indochina,  Indonesia,  and  Chi- 
na. (One  can  imagine,  indeed,  that  the  Communists 
would  be  likely  to  welcome  charges  by  the  Western  pow- 
ers that  they  were  responsible  for  what  has  occurred.) 
To  give  proper  weight  to  the  Communists,  one  must 
regard  them  as  groups  which  have  hastened  the  moment 
of  revolution  but  have  rarely  been  its  original  leaders. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  place  the  Communists 
in  proper  perspective;  with  them  or  without  them  Aria 
is  revolutionary.  The  destruction  or  neutralization  of 
Communist  parties  with  their  international  links  would 
only  postpone  the  eventual  blow-up.  The  Communists 
complicate  the  problem  of  a changing  Asia,  but  they 
should  not  obscure  it. 

One  cannot  be  blamed  for  suspecting  that  our  current 
tendencies  to  make  Communists  the  principal  sources 
of  evil  and  chaos  reflect  a desire  to  escape  from  the 
vastness  of  the  real  problem  facing  us:  How  can  we,  the 
personification  of  a status  quo  nation,  lead  or  even 
participate  in  the  social  and  political  changes  now  oc- 
curring or  threatening  to  occur?  Are  we  going  to  be  left 
behind?  Can  we  afford  to  be  left  behind? 

It  may  be  seriously  doubted  if  we  can  participate  in 
the  revolutionary  movements  and  formulate  policies 
which  will,  in  their  essence  and  implications,  be  so  much 
at  variance  with  our  current  philosophy.  Given  our  past 
and  present  record,  can  we  be  expected  to  sponsor 
regimes  and  reforms  abroad  which  have  revolutionary 
objectives?  These  questions  pose  the  ultimate  one  for 
the  setting  of  policy:  What  plan  or  program  can  we 
adopt  and  implement  that  will  be  adequate  in  Aria’s 
revolutionary  setting? 

It  is  imperative  for  the  future  welfare  of  this  country 
that  we  concentrate,  not  on  the  presence  of  Communist 
parties  with  their  defeat  as  our  principal  objective,  but 
rather  on  programs  and  policies  which  will  make  our 
relations  with  emerging  Asia  more  sympathetic. 
Harvard  University  melvin  a.  conant,  jr. 
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ECONOMIC  SURVEY  OF  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

By  the  Economic  Commission  for  Ana  and  the  Far  P-rt 

Department  of  Economic  Affair*  United  Nation*.  Shanghai 

1948.  234  pp.  12.00.  * ’ 

The  defidencie*  of  economic  information  on  the  Far  East 
°*,e  * major  handicap  to  business  men,  govern- 

nen*  poKcy-maker*  and  scholars.  Since  the  war,  the  enorm- 
ous dislocations  in  economic  activities  have  been  accompanied 
by  such  gaps,  lags  and  confusions  in  the  data  as  not  only  to 
tataMfy  the  prewar  handicaps  but  also  in  fact  contribute  to 
flie  deUy  of  reconstruction.  All  persons  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  Far  Eastern  conditions  will  therefore  be  indebted 

r°n0miC  Commi“ion  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
(ECAFE),  its  Secretariat,  and  its  research  director.  Dr.  H D 
Fcmg,  for  assembling  the  available  information  from  a variety 

°L“?TCe*~Chiefly  S°vernnjent*  but  induding  numerous  un- 
offiual  sources — and  for  malting  the  compilation  available  to 
the  public.  The  present  survey,  the  first  of  a projected  annual 
senes,  concentrates  on  the  calendar  year  1947,  but  also  sketches 
the  trend  of  events  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  re- 
lates many  of  the  current  measures  to  corresponding  prewar 
patterns. 

In  great  part,  this  survey  carries  foward  the  widely-used 
compilation  of  data  which  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
published  in  1934  ( Economic  Handbook  of  tkt  Pacific  Area) 
and  extended  in  1941-42  (Economic  Survey  of  the  Pacific  Area, 

“ three  Part*),  and  indeed  the  ECAFE  survey  frequently 
draws  prewar  date  from  these  sources.  The  geographic  cov- 
erage of  the  present  volume  is  specifically  Asian,  wiy.jfa,,  the 

roncqit  of  *the  Pacific  area,”  but  induding  India,  Ceylon 
«nd  Burma  along  with  certain  subdivisions  of  other  territories. 
The  survey  has  made  some  valuable  addition*  to  the  familiar 
list  of  topics,  notably  by  providing  a section  on  national  in- 
come estimates  (wisely  hedged  with  many  qualifications)  a 
section  on  labor  (conditions  and  organisation),  and  a section 
on  banking  (induding  fiscal  policy  and  the  course  of  inflation). 
Such  important  matters  as  governmental  budgets,  international 
pitel  movements  and  international  commodity  prices  receive 
less  adequate  treatment  than  was  possible  in  prewar  days,  but 
these  matters  will  no  doubt  be  discussed  more  fully  in 
%uent  issues  as  the  date  is  made  available. 

J&rr  isl°f.C°unc  e“enti*Uy  » handbook  of  economic 
tistics.  As  such,  it  does  not  often  venture  into  causal  expla- 
nations or  functional  interpretations  (although  some  illum- 
nating  if  incomplete  discussion  will  be  found  in  certain  sec- 
ton*  induding  thorn  on  inflation,  balance-of-payment.  diffi- 

J10"*  °f  thc  Poitwar  labor  movement). 
Within  its  allotted  scope,  its  coverage  is  generally  comprehen- 
toe.  A conspicuous  omission,  however,  is  the  agrarian  date 
*MCntt*1  *°.  “ understanding  of  the  revolutionary  movements 
ttotjweej^  through  Asia.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  no 
information  was  provided  on  the  present  status  of  the  planta- 
nj^tem,  em  the  extent  of  farm  tenancy  and  the  magnitude 
wjren*  on  the  rates  of  interest  and  taxes  borne  by  the  land- 
ownen  (absentee  and  cultivating),  as  well  as  on  the  prices  and 

P°WCr  of  £ann  Thi*  kind  of  informa- 

S S'1  wthd**<®typeofcrep,ndyieldper 

^a^orerall  on  arable  land  per  farm  houurhdd, 

would  permit  insight  into  the  real  possibilities  and  real  limi- 


tations of  agrariar^P\i' through  land  redistribution  as  dis- 
tinct from  unprove^aa  in  productivity  and  progress  in  in- 
dustrialization. 

The  organization  of  material  in  the  survey  is  basically  by 
tojnct  rather  than  by  countries— supplemented  in  many  -aim 
with  a country-by-country  account  under  each  separate 
This  presentation  is  valuable  for  many  purposes  but  is  incom- 
plete. After  the  topical  analysis  has  unravelled  the  fabric  of 
each  nation’s  economic  life,  and  laid  out  the  «lrein.  in 
putative  tables,  there  is  need  of  reweaving  the  disparate 
threads;  and  this  need  will  perns*  in  the  face  of  regional 
planning,  so  long  as  nations  are  units  of  organization  and 
power,  and  so  far  as  the  national  economies  are  competitive 
rather  than  complementary.  No  doubt  a summary  account 
for  each  country  would  enlarge  the  size  of  the  volume  as  well 
as  the  labors  of  the  Secretariat,  but  on  the  other  it 

might  reduce  the  duplication  of  material  under  the  various 
topical  headings. 

The  technical  handling  of  the  data  in  the  present  volume 
**  ln,  8*“eral  painstaking,  and  reveals  an  admirable  self- 
restraint  in  not  trying  to  make  more  of  certain  information 
than  its  vague  or  dubious  character  would  justify.  Occasional 
technical  lapses  occur,  to  be  sure,  as  might  be  expected  in 
so  vast  an  undertaking  carried  through  so  speedily.  Most  of  ♦><.«- 
lapses  are  of  no  great  moment,  but  a very  few  have  broad 
consequences.  A particular  example  is  the  measurement  of 
intra-regional  trade,  which  has  important  bearing  on  harmony 
of  national  interests  and  on  policy  toward  Japan.  S.'nre  the 
survey  failed  to  eliminate  the  entrepot  role  of  Singapore,  Hong- 
kong and  other  ports  in  the  trade  statistics,  the  indicated  size 
of  intra-regional  economic  relations,  aside  from  trade  with 
Japan,  exaggerates  the  actual  movement  of  goods  produced  in 
one  Far  Eastern  country  for  consumption  in  another;  and 
Japan*  role  in  drawing  those  countries  into  a trade  network 
is  relatively  understated. 

Such  qualifications  aside,  this  product  of  the  ECAFE  it  a 
most  valuable  handbook,  certain  to  be  widely  used,  and  ex- 
pressing in  a concrete,  if  limited,  way  the  disposition  of  mem- 
ber nations  to  cooperate  through  a United  Nations  agency 
Cornell  University  xdwin  r.  „UMNS 
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GANDHI’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY:  The  Story  of  My  Expert- 

S?  By  M K W^nZ,  DC  : 

Pubhc  Affairs  Pines*  1948.  640  pp.  85.00. 

Begun  in  1922  and  published  originally  in  Gujarati,  the 
preaent  vernon  was  revised  by  Gandhi  and  then  edited  by  a 
British  scholar.  With  an  extensive  index.  ^ 

**2 ^°’s  wno  and  business  directory 

1948  edition.  Tokyo:  The  Tokyo  News  Service,  1948.  200  pp! 

tKt  T*rrit0'r  °f  Hawaii  Trans- 
TJn  • Vv-  n'led  Sta“s  *°  th*  Secret ary-General  of 

^r^  v^al0nU  tUant  *°  ArtUle  73M  of  the  Charter. 
ftrepMed  by  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  in  cooperation  with 

*****  *o***°?Zc.,  JZ 

194B.  78  pp.  and  appendices,  paper. 

0#  th‘  TtTrUory  °f  Ahuka  Transmitted 
by  the  Untied  States  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Hattons  Pursuant  to  Article  73(e)  of  the  Charter.  Repared 
by  4e  Governor  of  Alaska  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.,  June  1948. 
34  PP-,  paper. 
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NEWS  CHRONOLOGY 


February  4 to  17,  1949 

February  4:  Burma.  A government  victory  over  Karen 
forces  at  suburban  Insein  eases  the  immediate  threat  to  Ran- 
goon. 

February  5:  India.  More  than  700,000  government  em- 
ployees leave  their  jobs  or  threaten  to  strike  next  month  for 
higher  wages  or  cost-of-living  allowances. 

February  6:  China.  Communists  open  Taku  Bar  anchor- 
age, on  the  Hsiao  River  forty  miles  from  Shanghai,  to  a 
United  States  freighter.  Premier  Sun  Fo  states  that  the  civil 
war  will  continue  until  the  Communists  drop  their  demand 
for  the  punishment  of  “war  criminals.” 

February  6:  India.  It  is  reported  from  Hyderabad  that 
the  private  estate  of  the  Nizam  will  be  nationalized. 

February  6:  Indochina.  It  is  officially  confirmed  in  Paris 
that  French  and  American  banks  have  begun  talks  to  work 
out  a joint  plan  for  capital  investments  in  French  overseas 
territories. 

February  6:  Pakistan.  The  Embassy  of  Pakistan  in  Wash- 
ington announces  plans  for  the  nationalization  of  four  major 
areas  of  industry:  hydroelectric  power,  manufacture  of  loco- 
motives and  rolling  stock,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  tele- 
communications. 

February  7:  China.  ECA  orders  the  closing  of  its  offices  in 
Tientsin  and  Peiping.  Premier  Sun  Fo  formally  establishes  the 
temporary  capital  of  the  Nationalist  government  at  Canton. 

February  9:  China.  Acting  President  Li  Tsung-jen  orders 
die  postponement  of  a Shanghai  peace  mission  to  Communist- 
held  Peiping. 

February  9:  Siam.  A British  communique  reports  that 
Siamese  and  British  forces  have  launched  twin  attacks  against 
Communists  along  the  border  between  Siam  and  Malaya. 

February  10:  China.  Peiping  newspapers  demand  the  ex- 
pulsion of  "reactionary  American  reporters”  in  a campaign 
against  foreign  correspondents. 

February  10:  Indonesia.  The  Republic  charges  that  the 
Motherlands  is  continuing  military  action  despite  the  Security 
Council  s cease-fire  order.  The  Indonesian  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  states  that  the  Dutch  have  also  failed  to  ob- 
serve the  Council's  resolution  of  January  28  calling  for  the 
release  of  the  captured  Indonesian  political  leaders. 

February  10:  Korea.  The  Democratic  People’s  Republic 
of  Korea  (North  Korea)  applies  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

February  11:  China.  Communist  leaders  promise  to  call 
a peace  conference  within  a month  with  the  aim  of  concluding 
the  civil  war. 

February  II:  India.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  tells  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  that  India  is  discussing  a treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation  with  the  US. 

February  12:  Japan.  Premier  Yoshida  pledges  a determined 
fight  against  Japan’s  Communists.  The  US  Department  of  the 
Army  denies  reports  that  it  is  planning  to  withdraw  US  occu- 
pation troops  from  Japan. 

February  12:  Korea.  South  Korean  police  are  reported 
to  have  thwarted  a plot  to  dynamite  Seoul  Stadium  during  a 
welcoming  rally  for  the  UN  Commission  on  Korea. 

February  13:  China.  The  official  Central  News  Agency  re- 
ports that  Sino- Soviet  negotiations  are  under  way  in  Urumchi, 
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capital  of  Sinkiang  province,  to  give  economic  and  mining 
concessions  in  Sinkiang  to  Russia. 

February  14:  China.  Communist  spokesmen  repeat  their 
charges  regarding  the  “deceitful  peace  intrigues”  erf  the  Na- 
tionalist government  and  its  alleged  American  collaborators. 

February  15:  China.  Fifty-one  Republican  congressmen  in 
Washington  ask  President  Truman  to  appoint  a top-level  mil- 
itary, economic,  and  political  commission  to  re-examine  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  China  in  the  light  of  recent  Communist 
victories.  Acting  President  Li  Tsung-jen  broadcasts  an  appeal 
for  unity  and  discipline  in  the  Chinese  Nationalist  camp. 

February  15:  Japan.  Army  Secretary  Roy  all,  returning 
from  a three-week  tour  of  the  Far  East,  states  his  belief  that  it 
would  be  “impractical”  now  to  strengthen  US  forces  in  Japan. 

February  15:  Korea,  The  UN  Security  Council  rejects  two 
Soviet  attempts  to  block  consideration  of  the  membership  ap- 
plication of  the  Republic  of  Korea  (South  Korea). 

February  16:  Indonesia,  The  Dutch  government  announces 
its  readiness  “in  principle”  to  comply  with  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil orders  to  grant  self-rule  in  Indonesia. 

February  16:  Japan.  Premier  Yoshida  announces  the  for- 
mation of  his  third  Cabinet.  Efforts  to  establish  a tight  coali- 
tion of  the  two  dominant  parties  have  been  fruitless. 

February  16:  Korea.  The  UN  Security  Council  refuses  to 
consider  the  membership  application  of  the  North  Korea  gov- 
ernment. 

February  17:  Pakistan.  President  Truman  nominates  H. 
Merle  Cochran,  now  in  Batavia  on  the  UN  Commission  for 
Indonesia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Pakistan. 

February  17:  Siam.  The  government  declares  a state  of 
national  emergency  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  influx  of 
Communism  from  neighboring  countries. 


The  Far  Eastern  Survey  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the 
accuracy  of  ^ena  in  the  “News  Chronology."  The  chronology 
is  based  on  reports  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  Times.  It  is  prepared  by  Arthur  N.  Feraru. 
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know.  Also,  if  there  is  any  list  any  place  that  we  oan  go 
by,  please  send  it  to  us  immediately.  As  librarian  this 
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information  concerning  the  erganieation  mentioned  by  j 
you,  beoauce  of  my  inability  to  be  of  acctctance » l 

* • - .51 

,Xn  reoponce  to  your  request  lam  encloting  *s* 
a copy  0/0  Hot  0/  erganieations  previoucly  detig-  qg 
mated  at  coming  within  Xwecutive  Order  98350  according 
to  classification  of  Sect  ton  3,  part  III,  of  the  ’ ; t -%K 
Xxecuttve  Order • ftio  I lot  ooi  compiled  by  tec 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  State  a and  relented  by  . ■ *■*,- 
the  lifted  State t Civil  Service  Cowuzitsion,  Washington, 
C«,  under  date  of  September  2 1,  1948m  It  it  indeed 
a plea  cure  to  enclote  tome  additional  material  tsfclcfe  X'~ 
th outfit  might  be  of  interact  to  yea • 
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proaches.  What  can  it  hope  to  accoi^.  JL^n  the  Far 
Eastern  economies  and  how  can  its  contribution  be 
maximized?  The  present  article  explores  these  ques- 
tions in  terms  of  the  substantial  aid  we  have  already 
provided,  the  impracticality  of  a Marshall  Flan  for 
Asia,  the  basic  economic  problems  of  development,  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  President’s  proposal. 

American  Aid  Since  the  War 

Underlying  current  proposals  is  the  fact  that  since 
V-J  Day  this  country  has  supplied  or  planned  large 
amounts  of  aid  for  Far  Eastern  countries.  This  includes 
relief  grants,  the  United  States  share  in  UNRRA  (sev- 
enty-two percent)  and  in  other  international  agencies, 
credit  extensions,  and  other  economic  aid,  along  with 
war  material  and  other  military  aid.  It  is  not  altogether 
meaningful  to  cite  a total  value  because  of  the  dif- 
ferences betwen  allocations,  procurement,  and  actual 
deliveries,  the  difficulties  of  estimating  indirect  forms 
of  assistance,  the  mingling  of  gifts  and  loans,  the  valu- 
ation of  aid  in  kind  at  original  procurement  cost  rather 
than  current  value  in  use,  and  the  like.  Simply  for  the 
sake  of  a benchmark  it  may  be  said  that  in  direct  gov- 
ernment aid  alone  the  total  was  well  over  one  billion 
dollars  during  1948,  and  has  exceeded  four  billion 
dollars 'in  a cumulative  total  since  V-J  Day.1 

China  has  been  the  foremost  single  recipient  The 
estimated  amount,  from  V-J  Day  up  to  and  including 
the  current  aid  'prograin,  ranges  from  one  to  three 
billion  dollars.2  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total 
has  been  military  or  “semi-military”  in  character.  The 
rest  has  been  made  up  chiefly  of  direct  consumption 

1 Estimates  based  on  tabulations  of  grants  and  credits  by 
governments  and  international  agencies  (as  given  in  UN  De- 
partment of  Economic  Affairs,  Major  Economic  Changes  in 
1948,  January  1949,  pp.  23  and  68-69)  plus  items  specified 
In  country-by-country  discussion  below.  The  amount  of  net 
private  Investment  and  private  philanthrophy  in  the  Far  East 
has  been  relatively  small.  The  direct  drain  on  American  pro- 
duction is  roughly  measured  by  the  $560  million  rxress  of  our 
exports  over  our  imports  in  trade  with  the  Far  East  in  1948 
(estimated  from  January-November  figures  given  in  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  February  7,  1949,  pp.  7-9,  covering  ex- 
ports and  imports  for  the  United  States  customs  area  except 
supplies  for  our  armed  forces  abroad). 

2 An  estimate  of  $2,884  million  is  based  oxr  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  report,  ‘Text  of  a Proposed  China  Aid  Bill  and 
Background  Information,”  February  20,  1948,  supplemented 
by  later  figures  as  compiled  by  FeUx  Belair,  Jr.,  in  the  New 
York  Times,  December  19,  1948  and  January  1,  1949.  On 
the  bads  of  different  definitions  and  valuations,  the  Chinese 
Embassy  in  Washington  has  estimated  the  total  amount  since 
V-J  Day  at  $1,500  million,  while  the  American  China  Policy 
Association  argues  that  the  figure  is  a mere  $1,000  million. 
Portions  of  the  aid  programs,  particularly  the  current  one  at 
$400  million,  have  been  delayed  or  suspended  for  reasons 
ranging  from'  disagreements  over  specifications  to  unfavor- 
able conditions  within  fihina' 


goods  for  relief  and  oi  3*^  materials  and  operating 
supplies  for  the  revival  of  industry,  transportation,  and 
agriculture.  Equipment  for  the  reconstruction  of  prod- 
uctive facilities  has  formed  a small  portion. 

Our  aid  to  defeated  Japan  has  been  very  substantial, 
comprising  the  services  of  the  occupation  as  well  as 
provision  of  goods  on  credit  (these  are  charged  to  the 
Japanese  but  may  never  be  repaid) . From  V-J  Day  to 
the  end  of  June  1948,  Japan’s  deficit  in  govemment-to- 
govemment.  trade  with  the  United  States  came  to  a 
cumulative  total  of  $910  million;  in  the  year  1948  alone, 
the  economic  support  of  Japan  cost  the  United  States 
an  estimated  $450  million,  while  for  1949-50  a budget 
allotment  of  $500  million  has  been  requested  by  the 
Army.  American  aid  has  consisted  primarily  of  food- 
stuffs, raw  materials  and  operating  supplies.*  Besides 
the  direct  economic  aid,  there  is  the  outlay  for  the  oc- 
cupation, which  may  be  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  a 
burden  but  in  effect  is  supplying  Japan  with  military 
defense  and  a governmental  directorate,  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  United  States  estimated  at  about  $370 
million  in  1947  for  the  occupation  troops  alone.4 

Our  aid  to  Korea  is  far  smaller  in  total  amount  than 
our  contribution  to  Japan,  but  is  roughly  in  propor- 
tion with  regard  to  Korea’s  smaller  population,  her 
greater  reliance  on  subsistence  agriculture,  and  the  con- 
tinuing growth  of  her  private  trade  with  Asia.  The 
UNRRA  allocation  to  Korea  amounted  to  $992,000. 
During  1947,  United  States  credits  were  advanced  to 
cover  $85.8  million  of  Korean  imports  in  excess  of 
exports  in  goverament-to-government  trade  with  tire 
United  States  and  with  Japan,  plus  deliveries  against  an 
FLC  credit  of  United  States  surplus  military  supplies 
worth  $18.9  million  in  original  cost,  plus  a relatively 
small  import  surplus  in  Korean  private  trade  with  this 
country.*  For  the  fiscal  year  1948-49,  the  stun  of  $138 
million  was  earmarked  in  the  United  States  budget  for 
assistance  to  Korea,*  and  virtually  all  of  this  amount  was 
expended.  Our  shipments  to  that  country  have  been 
chiefly  foodstuffs  and  operating  supplies.  As  iq  Japan, 
we  have  provided  a garrison  force  and  an  economic 
directorate,  at  a cost  even  greater  than  the  direct 
economic  aid.  Beginning  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  assist- 
ance to  Korea  will  be  in  the  jurisdiction  of  ECA;  an 
agreement  has  been  signed  to  spend  $300  million  over  a 
three-year  period  for  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  develop- 
ment.1 

3  SCAP,  Summation  of  Non-Military  Activities  in  Japan, 
August  1948,  pp.  192  and  299;  and  the  New  York  Times, 
December  18,  1948  and  January  5,  1949. 

* World  Report,  December  2,  1947.  . 

5 Data  derived  from  United  States  Army  Forces  in  Korea, 
South  Korean  Interim  Government  Activities , January  1948, 
pp.  91-101,  and  June  1948,  pp.  78-88. 

6 New  York  Times,  January  5,  1949. 

7 Ibid.,  January  4,  1949. 
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As'  for  the  Philippines,  in  addj&sn  to  UNRRA’s  al- 
location of  $10,350,000,  an  amdVRf^vioiisly  estimated 
between  $700  million  and  ont{  AjI  has  been  pro- 
vided from  American  sources  since  the  end  of  the  war.* 
Large  direct  government  payments  have  been  made,  in- 
cluding Army  and  Navy  expenditures  in  the  islands. 
War  Damage  Commission  payments,  tax  refunds,  pen- 
sions, and  other  sums,  amounting  to  nearly  $300  million 
in  1947.  Loans  and  transfers  of  surplus  property  bring 
that  year’s  total  close  to  $400  million,  an  amount  which 
permitted  commercial  imports  of  twice  the  value  of 
exports.*  In  fact  the  Philippines  enjoyed  in  1947  that 
rarest  of  postwar  delights,  a dollar  surplus;  this,  how- 
ever, must  shrink  as  American  military  expenditures 
taper  off. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  United  States  as- 
sistance to  other  areas  of  the  Far  East.  In  1945  the 
Netherlands  Indies  received  a loan  authorization  for 
$100  million  at  the  Export-Import  Bank,  but  this  was 
never  used  and  expired  in  June  1948.  On  the  other 
hand,  a surplus  property  credit  of  $100  million  was 
used  in  large  part.  ERP  funds  amounting  to  $68  mil- 
lion were  earmarked  for  that  area,  but  an  uncommit- 
ted remainder  of  $14  million  was  suspended  when  the 
Dutch  initiated  their  “police  action”  of  December  1948. 
Other  postwar  grants  and  credits  have  been  accorded 
by  the  United  States  government  to  the  following  coun- 
tries: Burma,  five  million  dollars;  India,  fifteen  million; 
Pakistan,  ten  million;  Siam,  ten  million.10 

For  areas  which  are  colonies  of  European  powers  or 
have  recently  emerged  from  such  status.  United  States 
assistance  takes  the  form  of  enabling  the  metropolitan 
power  to  extend  aid  in  its  own  currency  (e.g.,  the 
British  loan  to  Burma  of  32.9  million  pounds),  or  to 
convert  blocked  accounts  in  sterling  or  other  curren- 
cies into  needed  dollars  (as  in  the  recent  British-Indian 
agreement  for  the  conversion  of  $60  million  worth  of 
Indian  balances).  India  has  also  been  assisted  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  which  sold  $68.3  mil- 
lion in  United  States  currency  to  that  country  during 
1948.  Along  still  other  lines,  some  six  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  ECA  funds  have  been  allocated  for  surveys  and 
planning  of  development  in  the  various  backward  areas 
of  the  world. 

Varied  Forms  of  Aid 

Relief  has  taken  first  place  among  the  varied  forms 
of  American  assistance  to  Asia.  Rehabilitation  has  been 

8 Ibid.,  January  26,  1949,  and  Report  of  the  Joint  Philip- 
piae-American  Finance  Commission,  Eightieth  Congress,  First 
Session,  HJD.  390. 

9 Data  derived  from  “Philippines’  Balance  of  Payments, 
1947,”  in  ECAFE,  Economic  Survey  of  Ana  and  the  Far 
East,  1947,  p.  229.  Values  converted  at  two  pesos  to  the 
dollar. 

10  Major  Economic  Changes  in  1948,  loc.  eit. 
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secondary,  and  development  has  necessarily  been  de- 


ferred. Relatively 
of  Southeast  Asia 


> been  provided  for  the  nations 
India,  Pakistan,  or  Ceylon.  In 
general  the  treatment  has  been  piecemeal,  lacking  in- 
tegration among  countries  and  even  within  a single 
country  in  some  cases.  Finally,  while  the  amount  of 
aid  has  been  substantial,  it  has  proved  inadequate  to 
achieve  economic  recovery  or  to  allay  the  revolutionary 
ferment. 

So  great  at  present  is  the  prestige  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  for  Europe  that  in  many  quarters  it  has  seemed 
reasonable  and  even  imperative  to  extend  the  same 
basic  idea  to  the  crisis  in  Asia.  This  view  has  been  ex- 
pressed on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific,  perhaps  nowhere 
more  explicitly  than  by  Dr.  Shih  Chao-han  of  China, 
chairman  of  the  Industrial  Working  Party  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Fa; 
East  (ECAFE),  in  a press  conference  last  September 
It  is  a challenging  idea.  Unfortunately  it  rests  on 
analogy  which,  however  valid  in  some  respects, 
limited  and  deceptive. 

The  Marshall  Plan  for  Europe  is  in  substance  a' 
ject  of  accelerated  rehabilitation,  aimed  at  the  “r / 
tion  of  self-supporting  economies.”  The  basis  / 
effort  is  the  survival,  despite  wartime  destruct: 
postwar  dislocations,  of  a great  part  of  the  p; 
ability  and  interdependent  relationships  whi 
past  provided  the  people  of  Europe  with  er 
goods  and  services,  and  some  degree  of  satisfaci*.  . 
their  way  of  life. 

The  United  States  is  providing  vital  assistance  at 
critical  points:  total  ECA  aid  to  Europe  in  the  current 
year  amounts  to  five  billion  dollars,  but  this  is  only 
about  five  percent  of  the  national  income  of  the  recip- 
ient countries.  During  the  first  year  or  two  ECA 
funds  are  being  spent  largely  for  subsistence  goods, 
raw  materials,  and  operating  supplies;  later  on,  the  pro- 
portion of  foodstuffs  will  fall  while  the  share  of  capital 
equipment  will  rise.  The  economic  program  is  to  be 
backed  up  by  military  arrangements,  particularly  the 
current  negotiations  for  a North  Atlantic  Pact.  It  was 
anticipated  that  large  and  concentrated  efforts  could 
complete  the  rehabilitation  job  by  1952;  it  is  now  hoped 
that  by  that  date  these  countries  will  have  achieved  at 
least  the  means  of  resolving  their  difficulties. 

The  situation  in  the  Far  East  is  not  only  different  but 
in  some  ways  the  exact  opposite.  Economic  distress  and 
turmoil  in  Asia  are  not  merely  postwar  phenomena,  how- 
ever much  they  are  aggravated  by  die  war  and  postwar' 
.conditions.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  economic  proble/ 
of  Asia  is  low  per  capita  productivity,  generally  d 
to  overcrowding  on  the  currently  developed  reso  - 
in  a predominantly  agrarian  economy,  complicat 
colonial  or  semi-colonial  status;  and  this  ov 
must  continue  so  long  as  birth  rates  exceed 
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equal)death  rates  and  so  long  as  investment  in 

extractive,  industrial,  and  service  is  incapable 

of  riphoning  off  great  numbers  L l^agrarian  pop- 
nation.11  It  is  evident  that  a program  consisting  pri- 
swily  of  reconstruction  would,  even  if  it  were  feasible, 
™»ely  reconstitute  the  old  order,  leaving  the  level  of 
firing  about  where  it  was  in  the  past 
Moreover,  those  aspects  of  an  aid  program  which  are 
**imed  or  minimized  in  the  Marshall  Plan  for  Europe 
n*e  problems  of  crucial  importance  in  the  Orient. 
WMc  in  Europe  peace  and  order  are  maintained  (al- 
i uneasily  and  with  interruptions),  military  and  civil 

*lrgc  “ jampant  in  Aria.  Compared  with  Europe,  gov- 
oanentri  and  private  administration  is  feeble  and  fre- 
quently corrupt  While  there  are  insistent  demands  for 
J«anal  reforms  in  both  regions,  the  anti-colonialism 
of  Asia  and  the  virulent  forms  of  anti-foreignism  are 
not  issues  in  western  Europe.  Whereas  reconstruction 
m Europe  would  provide  an  economic  basis  for  wial 
reform,  mere  reconstruction  in  Asia  might  leave  intact 
the  controls  by  foreigners,  the  drain  of  profits  remit- 
ted abroad,  the  specialization  in  raw  material  extrac- 
ati<  *?““d  ^ deP“dence  upon  export  markets,  the 
tha  PIanJat,on  system,  the  load  of  heavy  debt  and  high  in- 
sakt  rtCS’  **  °PPressive  burden  of  rent  on  the 
emu11-  °f,tfXe!  on  **•*  sma11  owner-cultivator,  the  high 
do!?/1"  °f.kndj  ,ow  Proportion  of  crop-value  left  to 
doUabjS‘Vat°r’  511111  411  other  long-festering  sores  of 

A MkrshaU  Plan  would  thus  be  both  too  big  and  too 
smallfor  Asia:  too  big  because  it  would  undertake  to 
do  atremendous  job  in  a few  years  of  concentrated  ef- 
fort which  Asia  could  not  digest;  too  small  because,  in 
devoting  primary  emphasis  to  reconstruction,  it  would 
not  undertake  enough.  Since  prewar  conditions  failed 
to  produce  contentment,  simple  reconstitution  of  those 
conditions,  even  if  it  were  successful,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  remove  the  prevailing  spirit  of  revolution- 
althongh  one  should  add  that  reconstruction  would 
make  an  immediate  contribution  to  welfare  in  the  Far 
East,  and  is  indeed  a prerequisite  to  any  more  am- 
bitious program. 
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A ftsfram  for  Development 

What  js  needed  in  the  Far  East  is  a program  of  devel- 
opment. This  means  a long-range  undertaking  of  invest- 
menton.a  continental  scale,  at  a rate  fast  enough  to 
outran  the  increase  of  population.  It  means  building 

•frriuroialised"  Japan,  sgriculture  tin  con.' 
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commerce  in  the  mi  WJ>ackwand  agrarian  economies 
which  m some  regionslfe  decentralized  for  local  sub- 
sistence and  m other  regions  are  precariously  dependent 
upon  a raw  material  specialty  for  export 
An  important  distinction  must  be  drawn  here  between 
those  areas  of  heavy  population  pressure  on  the  agere- 
gate  of  arable  land  and  other  extractive  resources,  as  ex. 
emphfied  in  Japan,  China  and  India,  and  those  areas 
of  lighter  population  pressure,  as  in  some  parts  of  South- 
east Asia,  where  yields  per  acre  are  low  but  possibilities 
east  for  more  intensive  cultivation  and  for  extension  of 
the  cultivated  and  mined  regions.  In  the  former  case, 
industrialization  is  the  chief  hope  of  raising  productiv- 
ity, although  much  can  also  be  done  to  raise  agricul- 
ture, yields  (except  perhaps  in  Japan) . While  industrial, 
matron  would  also  be  highly  desirable  in  the  second 
type  of  situation,  there  is  a present  need  for  investment 
m irrigation,  fertilizer,  improved  types  of  crop  and 
cultivation,  transportation,  disease  control,  and  ground 
clearance,  as  well  as  for  better  terms  of  trade  for  pri- 
mary  products  in  dealings  with  foreign  merchants  and 
better  division  of  the  proceeds  between  foreign  capital 
and  native  labor.  In  the  long  run,  the  problem  of  popu- 
lation pressure  reasserts  itself  in  both  types  of  cases,  sug- 
gesting that  industrialization  and  urbanization  are  die 
main  hopes  both  of  limiting  birth-rates  and  of  raising 
, tire  output  of  the  existing  population. 

Development  means  more  than  the  material  apparatus 
of  high  productivity.  It  means  also  skills  of  labor  and 
management,  the  habit  of  continuous  application  and 
planning  for  the  future,  the  elimination  of  customs  and 
taboos  which  hinder  the  rationalization  of  production 
and  distribution.  Under  a system  of  free  enterprise- 
which  is  generally  advocated  in  United  States  policy 
toward  underdeveloped  areas— development  also 
a money  economy,  contract  and  corporation  law,  a class 
of  industrial  investors,  and  all  the  other  institutions  and 
pracncK  of  a commercial-industrial  society.  To  create 
all  of  these  in  the  laigely  alien,  not  to  say  hostile.  Ori- 
ental environment  is  of  course  the  great  challenge  of 
industrialization,  a challenge  which  the  Japanese  took 
up  eighty  yean  ago  and  which  has  been  faced  by  other 
Asiatic  nations  in  a modest  degree. 

What  are  the  actual  possibilities  in  Asia  for  this  kind 
of  rapid  development?  It  is  difficult  to  find  optimistic 
answers— even  if  we  make  the  heroic  assumptions  of 
military  peace,  civil  order,  political  stability,  successful 
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Industrialization  and  development  in  Asia  must  be 
a slow  process  at  best,  even  if  the  favorable  condition, 
enjoyed  by  Japan  could  be  duplicated.  The  Japanese 

advant*p  of  the  large  and  profitable 
market  for  silk  exports,  the  fortunately-timed  stimulus 
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of  the  first  World  War,  the  pienti^world  supply  of 
investment  capital,  the  opportunity  ^^\ccessful  com- 
pHWwm  in  shipping  (including  traiu^nlpment  for  Asia) 
««t  other  sources  of  invisible  foreign  income,  the  avail- 
ability of  nearby  markets  which  Western  competitors 
were  not  always  equipped  to  reach,  as  well  as  the  small 
m of  the  country,  the  temperate  climate,  the  supply 
of  water  power,  the  easy  access  to  the  sea,  and  the  lin- 
guistic, ethnic  and  cultural  homogeneity  of  the  popu- 
lation. Many  of  these  factors  are  lacking  in  the  world 
today,  while  some  have  never  been  true  of  many  coun- 
tries now  aspiring  to  development.  Few  compensating 
factors  appear,  except  for  a somewhat  greater  avail- 
ability of  resources  in  certain  Asiatic  countries. 

Obstacles  In  Asia's  Path 

Assuming  that  die  environment  in  the  rest  of  Asia 
were  as  favorable  as  that  enjoyed  by  Japan,  and  that 
progress  were  made  at  about  the  same  rate,  some 
twenty  to  thirty-five  years  of  developmental  effort  (af- 
ter completion  of  “reconstruction”)  would  be  required 
in  most  of  Asia  merely  to  attain  die  level  of  Japan  in 
1935.1*  The  possibilities  of  telescoping  this  effort  are 
not  entirely  promising.  While  it  is  true  that  the  late- 
comers (notably  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union)  have  run 
through  the  industrialization  process  faster  than  the 
pioneers — as  late-comers  can  utilize  the  latest  forms  of 
technology  and  organization,  and  may  be  assisted  by 
the  advanced  countries  with  capital,  capital  goods  and 
personnel — there  are  many  obstacles  in  die  path  of 
Asiatic  development 

On  the  technical  side,  first  of  all,  there  is  the  problem 
of  necessary  sequences.  A commercial-industrial  sys- 
tem cannot  be  imported  from  abroad  all  in  one  pack- 
age, nor  can  it  be  built  up  at  home  all  at  one  stroke. 
Imported  capital  goods  require  domestic  installations, 
especially  construction  work  (ground  clearance,  sani- 
tation work,  railway  beds,  buildings,  and  so  on)  which 
must  be  done  locally.  The  efficient  functioning  of 
productive  facilities  and  urban  centers  requires  a reg- 
ular and  sustained  volume  of  inflow  and  outflow  of 
goods  and  people;  for  this,  the  appropriate  training 
and  institutions  must  be  provided.  In  this  sense,  the 
pace  of  industrialization  is  not  limited  so  direcdy  by 
“shortage  of  capital”  (whether  the  poverty  or  tradi- 

12  On  die  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force  in 
agriculture,  die  teal  national  product  per  capita,  the  then- 
current  tempo  of  progress,  and  adjustments  for  banc  changes 
la  die  world  economy  since  the  turn  of  this  century,  it  may  be 
estimated  economic  development  in  Au  (except  for 
Japan)  was  in  1935  at  about  the  level  where  Japan  stood  in 
1900-1910.  The  qualification  must  be  added  that  certain  coun- 
tries, notably  die  Philippines  and  India,  stood  well  ahead  of 
die  rest,  end  that  India  made  substantial  advances  during 
wartime,  in  aome  ways  paralleling  Japan’s  expansion  during 
World  War  L 
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♦innalism  of  native  cammlists  or  the  reluctance  of  for- 
eign investors),  as  necessities  of  sequence  and 

the  actual  risk  of  ini.  ilSsrdue  to  over-investment.  The 
limited  “capacity  to  give”  of  the  advanced  nations  is 
matebed  by  a limited  “capacity  to  receive”  on  the  part 
of  tire  underdeveloped  regions. 

Besides  these  technical  limitations,  a telescoped  eco- 
nomic development  without  political  revolution  faces 
obstacles  in  the  social  organization,  class  structure  and 
traditional  culture  of  present-day  Ana.  Rapid  develop- 
ment would  f»t»i1  a number  of  controversial  domestic 
economic  controls.  Measures  to  ensure  domestic  capital 
formation  are  virtually  indispensable  in  view  of  the 
limit* tinm*  on  available  foreign  investment.  The  Jap- 
anese type  of  industrialization  relied  heavily  upon  a 
remarkably  high  rate  of  real  savings  out  of  a relatively 
low  income.  During  the  middle  and  most  rapid  period 
of  Japan’s  development,  no  less  than  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  total  national  product  was  directed 
into  capital  formation,  principally  in  the  forms  of  do- 
mestic provision  of  productive  facilities  and  exports  to 
pay  for  capital  goods  imports.  In  consequence,  there 
was  but  a slow  rise  in  Japanese  levels  of  living,  the 
average  lagging  well  behind  the  rise  in  productivity 
and  in  total  product.  While  the  concentrated  group  of 
owners  and  managers,  the  zaibatsu  and  their  agents  the 
baato,  were  able  to  live  in  luxury,  their  large  profits 
were  mostly  plowed  back  into  expansion  of  enterprise. 

When  voluntary  savings  are  inadequate,  as  they  must 
be  in  the  face  of  heavy  consumption  pressure,  it  is 
necessary  to  rely  on  “forced  saving”  through  the  wage- 
price  relationship  and  a discriminatory  structure  of 
taxation,  plus  in  some  cases  a system  of  direct  govern- 
mental allocation  of  resources  and  distribution  of  pro- 
ducts. If  such  controls  were  relaxed,  in  response  to 
popular  resistance,  the  society  might  lose  the  momentum 
of  industrialization  in  a brief  orgy  of  consumer  goods 
and  capital  consumption,  followed  by  an  awful  head- 
ache in  the  morning  of  returned  poverty. 

Unfortunately,  the  necessary  economic  controls  fre- 
quently appear  to  the  people  of  Aria  as  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  whole  process  by  which  traditional  livelihood 
and  customary  safeguards  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
incursion  of  money  exchange  and  impersonal  law;  or, 
indeed,  as  simply  another  form  of  the  oppression  to 
which  they  have  long  been  subjected.  The  problems 
of  workable  controls,  encountered  anywhere,  are  mag- 
nified in  the  Far  East,  where  the  traditionally  narrow 
margins  of  subsistence  have  bred  an  inveterately  short- 
run  outlook.  An  effective  program  would  entail  strong 
centralized  direction  (as  in  the  “Bombay  Flan”  for 
India) ; and  it  may  be  that  only  a totalitarian  regime 
can  evoke  a sufficiently  dynamic  response  under  Orient- 
al conditions.  v 

It  is  evident  that  democratic  economic  development, 
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staggering  difficulties.  Progress  v^ld  necessarily  be  slow 
-*o  slow  perhaps  as  to  ODtribaShto  offset  the  cur- 
rent  appeal  of  the  revolutionar.  ;(Jnent.  Above  all, 
the  whole  undertaking  would  beToredoomed  unless  sub- 
stantial  help  were  available  from  outside.  An  American 
program  of  full-scale  developmental  aid  to  Asia  would 
even  more  than  a Marshall  Plan,  involve  greatly  in- 
creased burdens  on  our  own  economy  as  well  as  a re- 
ductoon  in  our  assistance  to  Europe  and  other  areas. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President  does  not  intend  to  under- 
take the  enormous  job  of  full-scale  developmental  aid 
to  Asia,  any  more  than  he  intends  a Marshall  Plan  for 
that  region.  The  proposals  which  he  enunciated  in  his 
roaugura!  address  have  a more  modest,  perhaps  more 
ItasiUe  intent  It  would  be  indeed  unfortunate  if  the 
beneficiary  countries  came  to  expect  larger  assistance 
than  we  are  prepared  to  give,  just  as  it  is  unfortunate 
that  some  Americans  have  attacked  the  program  on 
the  basis  of  misconceptions  of  scope  and  cost 

The  Limits  of  "Point  Four" 

In  his  statement  of  “Point  Four,”  Mr.  Truman  placed 
primary  emphasis  on  technological  and  oiganizational 
assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  countries:  “The  ma- 
terial resources  which  we  can  afford  to  use  for  the 
assistance  of  other  peoples  are  limited.  But  our  im- 
ponderable resources  in  technical  knowledge  are  con- 
stantly growing  and  are  inexhaustible.”  As  to  the  costs 
he  urged  that  “we  should  foster  capital  investment:” 
he  did  not  propose  direct  outlays  by  this  government, 
but  spoke  rather  of  “guarantees  to  the  investors.”  To 
allay  fears  of  imperialism  and  self-seeking,  he  extended 
assurances  as  to  the  interests  of  the  countries  to  be 

developed  and  as  to  cooperation  through  the  United 
Nations. 

•These  broad  concepts  are  still  in  the  process  of  dis- 
cussion and  specification.  An  interdepartmental  com- 
nuttre,  representing  twenty-four  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, has  begun  to  function  in  Washington.1*  Initial 
discussions  in  quarters  inside  and  outside  the  govern- 
ment have  suggested  that  while  the  President’s  proposal 
may  have  originated  in  response  to  Latin  American  de- 
mands for  a share  in  ECA,  and  may  have  been  formu- 
lated with  African  developmental  schemes  in  mind,  the 
ar  Eastern  countries  will  receive  prominent  attention. 
These  discussions  have  also  stressed  a preference  for 
an  approach  by  way  of  individual  projects,  with  em- 
phasis  on  ^ material  extraction,  especially  in  the 
outlook  of  metropolitan  poweis  toward  the  develop- 
ment  of  their  colonies.1*  Private  financial  circles  in 
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nal  Bank  for  ^instruction  and  Development  has 
pressed  its  unr^R*,  to  shoulder  a major  ZI 
the  financing.  *rSe  “guarantees  to  the  investor” 

daef  af  ^ ?Uggested’  were  ^ely  criti- 

oz«i  at  first  and  have  since  been  soft-pedalled.  On 

February  25  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Willard  L 
Thorp  laid  the  Resident’s  program  before  the  United 
Nations  m a formal  resolution  requesting  the  UN  Sec- 
retary-General to  prepare  a comprehensive  plan:  this 
resolution  emphasized  American  determination  to  chan- 
nel a great  part  of  the  plan  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  there  was  no  specification  either  of  immediate 
actions  or  of  amounts  of  material  aid. 

In  the  light  of  these  first  indications,  and  the  un- 
deriymg  problems  of  the  Far  East,  it  is  possible  to  see 
the  limited  scope  of  the  President’s  proposal  as  well  as 
certain  major  directions  for  its  greatest  effectiveness.  In  * 
the  first  place  the  emphasis  on  personnel,  know-how, 

J teaming  avoids  any  new  commitment  of  money  or 
goods.  Technological  assistance  is  a vital  factor  in 
development,  and  has  frequently  been  neglected  in  more 
grandiose  schemes.  It  would  produce  sizable  effects 
^teve  to  the  effort  involved.  In  order  to  produce  a 
great  effect  relative  to  the  needs,  however,  heavy  ex- 
penditures would  be  inescapable.  The  implementation 
of  technicians  findings  would  require  time,  capital 
goods,  operating  supplies,  and  capital  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  new  enterprises  during  the  period  of  - 
installation  and  adaptation.  A number  of  existing 
developmentai  plans  are  unable  to  go  into  operation 
for  lack  of  funds  and  reciprocal  financial  agreements 
as  well  as  for  lack  of  social  stability.  Since  local  capital 
ra  Far  Eastern  countries  is  scarce  and  reluctant,  and 
since  American  private  and  institutional  capital  also 
seems  hesitant,  the  United  States  government  may  have 
to  prime  the  investment  pump  and  perhaps  actually  as- 
sume part  of  the  financial  risk  through  “guarantees” 
to  investors. 
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Orientation  Toward  Mass  Welfare 

In  the  second  place,  the  project-by-project  approach 
would  serve  to  rehabilitate  and  develop  such  enterprises 
^ mines,  plantations,  certain  processing  plants,  and 
possibly  railroads  and  other  means  of  transportation. 
Tins  would  be  of  value  both  for  Asia  and  for  the 
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would  probably  be  inadequate  for  the  President’s  ulti- 
mate purposes.  Raising  mass  welfare  requires  a broader 
rare  sustained,  more  coordinated  effort  Account  would 

A T “?Uen“  and  baW>  of  industriali- 
ration  and  urbanization,  of  controls  and  reforms,  as 
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indicated  elsewhere  in  this  article.  flBndsion  must  be 
made  for  certain  vitalizing  proje'  f. Ich  offer  no 
opportunity  for  direct  private  profit — e.g.,  education 
and  disease  control.  If  there  is  a series  of  separate  in* 
vestment  loans,  an  over-all  review  is  needed  to  avoid 
the  accumulation  of  an  insupportable  burden  of  fixed 
interest  charges;  and  if  direct  investment  is  used,  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  projects  other  than  those 
which  would  simply  shore  up  the  old  colonial  or  other 
special  domination,  foreign  and  native. 

A third  major:  direction  for  maximizing  the  effects 
of  “Point  Four”  operations  is  international  integration 
of  national  undertakings.  In  the  preparation  of  ERP 
it  was  presupposed  that  the  course  of  recovery  would 
be  facilitated,  and  the  cost  to  the  United  States  mini- 
mized, by  regional  cooperation  among  the  recipient  na- 
tions. But  actual  progress  along  these  lines  has  been 
disappointing.  Cooperation  requires  a basis  of  common 
interests — interests  which  are  joint  and  not  merely  sim- 
ilar, since  the  latter  type,  involving  the  same  goods, 
preferences,  and  markets,  is  likely  to  prove  competi- 
tive rather  than  cooperative. 

The  Problem  of  Japan 

In  any  regional  planning  for  the  Far  East  the  role 
of  Japan  is  crucial.  If  Japan  is  excluded,  the  prospects 
for  integration  in  Asia  are  even  less  promising  than 
those  in  Europe.  The  Far  Eastern  countries  have  been, 
and  still  are  on  the  whole,  producers  of  raw  materials 
and  importers  of  finished  goods.  Trading  among  them- 
selves— chiefly  in  food  from  Southeast  Asia  and  cotton 
textiles  from  India  and  China — has  been  relatively  mi- 
nor.,#  Capital  funds,  managerial  personnel,  and  coolie 
labor,  whether  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Indian  origin, 
showed  more  intra-Asian  mobility,  but  this  was  a source 
of  friction  more  than  of  harmony,  since  it  set  up  con- 
flicts in  the  “plural  society”  structure  of  the  countries 
of  immigration. 

Among  Asia's  former  trading  partners,  Europe  today 
provides  an  eager  market  for  raw  materials  outside  the 

16  The  statistical  tabulations  on  the  prewar  extent  of  in- 
tra-Asian trade,  as  presented  for  example  by  ECAFE  in  the 
Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far.  East,  1947,  are  decep- 
tive in  the  present  regard  because  they  include  (a)  die  role  of 
Japan,  and  (b)  the  large  volume  of  purely  entrepBt  trade 
through  Singapore,  Hongkong,  etc.  In  the  cases  of  India  and 
the  Philippines,  where  entrepSt  trade  was  not  significant, 
prewar  trade  with  all  the  ECAFE  countries  other  than  Japan 
amounted  to  lets  than  ten  percent  of  either  imports  or  ex- 
ports; while  these  two  countries’  trade  with  Japan  alone  was 
more  than  twice  as  important  to  them. 

While  Japan  took  only  two  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  ex- 
ports of  her  various  Asiatic  neighbors  during  the  middle 
thirties,  die  supplied  fifteen  to  thirty  percent  of  their  imports, 
bring  die  largest  or  second  largest  supplier  in  most  cases;  and 
this  trade  amounted  to  one-third  of  Japan’s  total  imports  and 
nearly  one-half  of  her  exports. 
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dollar  bloc,  but  can  c^fcribute  little  to  the  revival  of 
production.17  The  po  catalyst,  and  explosive  ele- 
ment, is  Japan.  The  former  enemy  is  capable  of  supply- 
ing suitable  capital  goods,  investment  funds,  technicians 
and  administrators  who  understand  Oriental  conditions 
— as  well  as  various  cheap  manufactured  goods  adapted 
to  Oriental  markets.  Japan  in  turn  needs  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  markets  of  her  neighbors,  especially  in  order 
to  remove  her  present  dependence  on  American  sup- 
plies. But  Japan's  potential  contribution  and  benefit 
also  raise  the  threat  of  military  aggression,  economic 
exploitation,  and  competition  with  nascent  industries; 
hence  United  States  policy  will  have  to  include  careful 
planning  and  safeguards  in  order  to  obtain  Asiatic  co- 
operation with  Japan. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  immediate  United  States  in- 
terests, restoration  of  economic  relations  between  Japan 
and  the  rest  of  Asia  would  promote  the  self-support  of 
a country  wherein  we  have  assumed  a costly  and  awk- 
ward burden  of  rehabilitation;  it  would  somewhat  off- 
set the  disappointed  Asian  hopes  of  substantial  repara- 
tions from  the  defeated  enemy.  As  long  ago  as  May 
1947,  Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  then  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  proposed  “the  reconstruction  of  those  two  great 
workshops  of  Europe  and  Asia — Germany  and  Japan.” 
Efforts  at  economic  integration  in  Asia  would  be  futile 
without  Japan;  but  given  our  commitment  in  Japan 
and  provided  that  Japan’s  demilitarization  and  demo- 
cratization are  completed  and  accepted,  integration  be-  - 
comes  possible  and  desirable. 

The  Long-Range  Outlook 

It  is  evident  that  the  modest  program  offered  by 
the  President  will  not  bring  overnight  a miraculous  in- 
crease in  welfare.  But  critics  who  demand  large  and 
immediate  results  must  face  up  to  the  actual  obstacles 
—in  the  Far  East,  here  at  home,  and  in  our  other 
international  commitments.  Limited  projects  of  the 
kind  currently  being  discussed  can  make  definite  con- 
tributions to  reconstruction  in  Asia  and  to  recovery 
in  Europe.  A broader  approach  might  expand  those 
contributions,  and  promote  their  influence  toward  po- 
litical stability.  In  the  truly  long-range  view,  the  Pres- 
ident’s proposal  opens  up  a tremendous  prospect,  far 
vaster  than  the  Marshall  Plan  for  Europe.  It  is  a 
program  for  many  decades  of  world-wide  cooperative 
effort  to  improve  the  conditions  of  human  life  every- 
where. Whatever  we  are  able  to  do  at  present  constitutes 
only  a small  beginning  on  this  great  enterprise. 

17  For  example,  in  the  British  planning  for  1949-53,  despite 
emphasis  both  on  exports  and  on  colonial  development,  it  is 
not  expected  that  exports  of  “engineering  products”  can  rise 
materially  above  the  1948  level.  ("The  Long  Term  Programme 
of  the  United  Kingdom,”  in  European  Cooperation,  HMSO, 
Cmd.  7572,  pp.  24-25.) 
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CHINA'S  PC^JWAR 

BY  GUSSIE  ESTHER  GASKILL 
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by  a bomb.  Many  months  were  spentflfcrestoring  the 
whole  university  plant,  the  expense  r^m^tanostly  by 
the  Chinese  National  Relief  and  Ri  d»*ation  Ad- 
ministration. The  library  building,  which  is  large  and 
modem,  has  been  restored  to  its  proper  use.  The  steel 
stacks,  all  but  one  floor  of  them,  have  been  found  and 
replaced,  the  book  collections  have  been  reassembled 
and  rebuilt  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  library  is  now 
serving  a much  larger  student  body  than  before  the 
war. 

Boob  and  Money  Needed 

So  much  for  a brief  survey,  on  the  whole  fairly  en- 
couraging, of  a few  of  the  larger  libraries.  There  is  a 
less  cheerful  ode  of  the  picture.  The  libraries  of  many 
smaller  institutions  suffered  losses  relatively  greater 
than  Tsinghua,  and  have  not  been  able  to  make  so 
full  a recovery.  Many  rich  private  libraries  have  been 
lost  or  dispersed.  Many  books  have  been  destroyed, 
besides  those  lost  by  bombing.  Files  of  periodicals  and 
books  published  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  were  confis- 
cated by  the  Japanese  as  being  “anti-Japanese”  or 
were  destroyed  by  owners  who  feared  punishment  for 
the  possession  of  such  literature.  After  Pearl  Harbor 
it  became  dangerous  to  own  books  in  English.  An  acute 
paper  shortage  which  developed  late  in  the  war  (and 
is  still  as  bad  or  worse  than  ever)  was  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  many  good  old  books,  great  sets  of  clas- 
sics, encyclopedias,  and  so  on,  were  sold  by  weight  as 
scrap  paper.  At  Chinese  New  Year  time  in  1948  Hu 
Shih,  President  of  Peiping  National  University,  got  a 
special  grant  from  the  government  to  buy  up  such  books 
from  the  Peiping  book  dealers,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  forced  to  sell  them  for  scrap  to  settle  their 
debts.  Some  books  have  been  saved  from  probable  de- 
struction through  fairly  extensive  purchases  by  several 
American  libraries  during  the  last  two  years. 

Most  of  the  libraries  still  need  Western  periodicals 
and  books  published  between  1937  and  1945  and  even 
later,  because  a lack  of  funds  has  made  it  impossible 
to  subscribe  to  periodicals  or  purchase  books  abroad 
except  on  a very  limited  scale.  This  need  has  been 
obviated  to  some  extent  in  about  ten  cities  by  the 
United  States  Information  Service  libraries,  which, 
supplied  with  current  American  publications  as  well 
as  with  older  material,  are  used  a great  deal  by  Chinese 
readers  of  all  ages  and  widely  varying  interests. 

Most  Chinese  libraries  need  more  money  for  prac- 
tically everything — for  books,  for  buildings,  for  staff, 
even  for  the  minimum  upkeep  and  heating  of  existing 
buildings^Jn  the  fall  of  1947  one  of  the  senio&jinem-  - 
hers  of  die  staff  of  the  National  Library  of  Feiping  * 
wrote:  “The  government  pays  me  now,  with  two  bags 
flour, ji|urty  odd  dollars  [US  $30  per  mo^,  but| 
even  in  the  United  States  a dollar  isn’t  a dollar,  and4' 
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it’s  much  less  here.”  As  inflation  grew,  this  state  of 
affairs  became  worse  andflB^e  for  teachers,  librarians, 
and  other  salaried  peopl  y-alary  which  in  the  fall  of 
1947  equalled  about  thirty  United  States  dollars  fell  in 
value  to  about  ten  dollars  by  the  summer  of  1948,  and 
few  professors  and  librarians  were  getting  much  more 
than  that  They  were  spending  what  they  got  as  soon  as 
they  got  it,  while  it  would  still  buy  something,  and 
eking  out  a living  by  extra  teaching,  writing  for  popular 
periodicals  that  paid  a little  for  articles,  and  whatever 
else  they  could  do. 

What  of  die  future?  Peiping  is  now  under  Com- 
munist control,  but  most  of  the  staffs  of  the  libraries 
and  universities  are  apparently  still  there.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances all  they  could  do  was  to  continue  their 
work  and  hope  for  the  best.  A new  China  (Communist) 
News  Agency  dispatch  of  January  24,  1949,  reports 
the  taking  over  of  Tsinghua  University  on  January 
10.  A representative  of  the  Military  Control  Commis- 
sion for  the  Peiping  district  met  next  morning  with  the 
University  Affairs  Committee,  the  acting  chairman  of 
which  is  the  well-known  philosopher  Fung  Yu-lan,  and 
explained  the  policies  of  the  Commission  as  follows: 

The  Communist  Program 

1.  From  now  on,  the  cultural  education  for  Tsinghua 
should  be  the  realization  of  the  new  democracy,  the  abolition 
of  those  elements  of  the  old  educational  system  that  axe  anti- 
masses,  and  the  reform  of  those  items  in  the  old  system  that 
are  alienated  from  the  people. 

2.  The  thorough  reform  of  education  is  a complex  affair, 
requiring  gradual  progress.  The  present  organization,  except 
the  Kuomintang  indoctrination  set-up  and  the  anti-revolu- 
tionary activities  of  the  Kuomintang  and  the  San  Min  Chu 
I Youth  Corps,  is  to  be  categorically  maintained.  The  hidden 
Firearms  of  the  Kuomintang  special  agents  are  to  be  confis- 
cated by  the  University  Affairs  Committee. 

3.  University  expenses  will  be  borne  by  the  Military  Con- 
trol Commission.  The  present  ranks  and  remunerations  of 
the  faculty  and  staff  members  are  to  be  maintained.  Later 
promotions  and'  demotions  will  be  effected  in  accordance 
with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  each  case.1 

In  the  afternoon  these  policies  were  stated  and  ex- 
plained to  a general  assembly  of  the  University.  Later 
in  the  same  day  there  was  a regular  faculty  meeting  at- 
tended by  about  a hundred  professors,  at  which  the 
representative  of  the  Military  Control  Commission  spoke 
briefly  on  the  “progress  made  in  industrial,  agricultural, 
cultural  and  educational  fields  in  the  liberated  areas, 
emphasizing  the  high  regard  for  science  and  technical 
. research  as  well  as  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  belief  by  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and  the 
L ' People’s  Government”  The  members  of  the  University 
^may  have  reason  to  hope  that,  for  a time  anyway,  the 
situation  will  be  at  least  no  worse  than  in  the  past 

3b~  1 Translated  from  China  Daily  Ntat,  New  York,  February 
1,  1949. 
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As  mentioned  above,  several  Anmrican  libraries  have 
been  buying  books  rather  extensiv^ft-' Peiping,  build- 
ing up  the  already  fine  Chinese  cl  j^Jis  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  very  good  Chinese  libraries  at  the  Lib- 
rary of  Congress  and  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  sev- 
eral other  universities.  This  country  has  rich  materials 
for  the  study  of  Chinese  history  and  culture,  and  some 
libraries  also  have  fair  collections  of  materials  on  modern 
China.  Whatever  else  has  been  demonstrated  by  recent 
events,  it  is  obvious  that  as  a people  we  need  to  learn  a 
great  deal  more  about  China.  Our  libraries  will  not 
give  us  this  knowledge,  but  they  are  basic  to  our  ac- 
quiring it  They  must  be  expanded  continually,  and  in 
that,  as  well  as  in  administering  and  using  them,  we 
need  the  help  of  Chinese  librarians  and  scholars  and 
access  to  the  fine  work  they  arc  doing.  We  need  such 
help,  for  example,  in  the  classifying  and  cataloging 
of  our  libraries.  We  in  turn  could  aid  the  libraries  of 
China  to  build  and  use  their  collections  of  Western 
books;  and  perhaps,  in  a much  wider  field,  we  might 
help  develop  public  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese 
people.  The  American  Library  Association  Committee 
has  been  working  on  plans  along  this  line.  If  we  are 
going  to  work  with  a Communist-controlled  China  at 
all,  this  is  one  small  area  of  activity  which  might  be 
developed.  It  is  not  political,  and  it  is  not  a one-way 
operation.  We  need  assistance  from  the  Chinese  as 
much  as  they  need  it  from  us. 


B O O K S ON  THE  PACIFIC  AREA 


ANATOMY  OF  PARADISE:  Hawaii  and  the  Islands  of  the 
South  Seas.  By  J.  C.  Furnas.  New  York:  William  Sloane 
Associates,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations,  1948.  542  pp.  $5.00. 


It  is  probably  inevitable  that  booksellers  will  take  one  look 
at  the  title  of  this  volume  and  place  their  copies  on  shelves 
marked  Travel.  This  is  standard  treatment  for  works  dealing 
with  Hawaii  and  the  South  Seas,  and  it  won’t  dq.  any  good  for 
Mr.  Furnas  or  his  publishers  to  protest  If  this  ^viewer  had  his 
way  Anatomy  of  Paradise  would  be  up  with  die  non-fiction 
best  sellers,  where  it  belongs  by  reason  of  importance,  fascina- 
tion, and  handling  of  the  subject  The  book  is  addressed  to 
the  layman  and  it  conveys,  as  only  a gifted  and  discriminating 
reporter  can  convey,  the  essential  facts  of  life  in  the  South 
Seas  from  the  days  of  early  exploration  to  the  turbulent 
present. 


Addresting  the  reader,  the  author  says:  ‘fAs  an  American 
ti^aen  you  are  personally  and  directly  answoahle  for' the  best 
interests  of  80,000  brown  Islanders  in  Micronesia,  and  indirect- 
ly so  for' those  of  a couple  of  million  more  assorted  Islanders 
■Sin  the  rest  of  die  South  Seas.”  ~ 


He  is  fight,  of  course,  but  this  will  be  news  to  the  public. 
-So  will  the  evidence,  impressively  marshalled  of -confusion 
~ apounded  all  unintentionally  by  Joe  after*jfe  swept 

ough  an -islands,  enroute  to  Japan. 
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These  are  things  Americans  should  know.  Occasiohal  corre- 
spondents visiting  and^femg  about  the  islands  in  the  wake 
of  war  have  comment  ^^jfly  on  the  condition  and  attitudes 
of  Islanders.  But  next  io  nothing  has  been  published  for  a 
wide  audience  indicating  the  complexity  of  sulministrative 
issues  now  confronting  the  United  States  vis-a-vis  the  other 
powers  in  the  area.  To  some  extent  Mr.  Furnas  fills  this  gap 
in  public  information.  He  handles  the  subject  blundy  and 
without  moral  rhapsodizing.  Indeed,  throughout  his  .book  he 
has  shunned  rhapsody  as  well  as  scientific  description,  in  the 
interest  of  simple  exposition.  This  is  no  mean  achievement,  as 
others  who  have  endeavored  to  write  appreciatively  but  accu- 
rately about  the  islands  will  attest. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  author  places  contemporary  island 
life  against  the  colorful  backdrop  of  contact  with  the  white 
man  through  the  years.  It  is  a fabulous,  more  often  than  not 
violent  story,  the  impact  of  cultures  not  superior  and  inferior 
but  “different,”  and  the  book  is  proof  that  the  story  bears 
retelling.  Mr.  Furnas  estimates  that  the  number  of  volumes 
about  Hawaii  and  the  South  Seas  must  run  into  five  figures. 
He  didn’t  consult  them  all,  it  seems,  but  he  made  quite  some 
progress  in  this  direction,  buttressing  on-the-spot  investigation 
with  the  study  of  available  literature  to  an  awesome  extent. 
One  would  expect  the  author  to  draw  liberally  on  sources  such 
as  the  writings  of  explorers  and  early  voyagers,  missionaries, 
government  officials,  historians,  and  anthropologists.  Sometimes 
he  has  done  so  at  the  expense  of  cluttering  up  his  narrative. 
Nevertheless,  his  frequently  irreverent  use  of  quotations  from, 
and  comment  upon,  literary  effusions  about  the  South  Seas 
are  in  the  nature  of  real  public  service.  If  digested  by  his 
audience,  the  net  effect  may  be  to  clear  away  some  of  the 
misconceptions  that  have  bedeviled  understanding  of  why 
tilings  are  as  they  now  are  out  there. 

Readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  material,  and  who  bear 
in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  entertain  as  well 
as  instruct,  may  feel  that  the  author  could  have  enhanced  his 
account  by  elaborating  this  or  that  phenomenon.  To  have  done 
so  in  a number  of  instances  would  no  doubt  have  made  for 
subtler  distinctions  and  possibly  for  accuracy.  For  example,  the 
story  of  Hawaii’s  political  and  economic  development  is  tantal- 
izingly  short.  The  outline  is  there  in  sufficient  detail  to  irk 
sensitive  haoles  of  the  old  school.  As  the  author  points  out, 
they  irk  easily.  But  the  important  thing  in  this  connection, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  help  the  mainland  reader  to  understand 
why  certain  tabus , which  the  ancient  Hawaiians  never  thought 
up,  continue  to  obtain  in  the  modern  Territory.  I am  not 
sure  that  the  chapter  on  Hawaii  (titled  “Land  of  Makebelieve 
Come  True”)  accomplishes  this. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  author  thinks  that  the  Maoris  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  a more  estimable  people  than  the  Hawaiians, 
and  if  he  dwells  more  sympathetically  upon  their  problems 
and  aspirations,  that  is  his  prerogative.  For  in  spite  of  its 
encyclopedic  character,  this  is  an  intensely  personal  book, 
provocative,  sometimes  wry,  but  dearly  dedicated  to  commu- 
nicating perspective. 

Mr.  Furnas  has  provided  a number  of  excellent  photographs 
and  a bibliography  of  twenty-eight  pages.  The  listings  show,  he 
says,  that  his  book  is  not  a work  of  professional  scholarship. 
This  is  neither  apology  nor  boast;  the  listings,  however,  lead 
laymen  straight  to  the  wealth  of  other  published  material  about 
the  South  Seas.  I am  not  worried  about  Mr.  Furnas's  readers; 
with  the  introduction  to  the  subject  which  he  has  provided  in 
Anatomy  of  Paradise,  many  of  them  will  put  the  bibliography 
to  good  use.  The  job  is  first  to  lead  them  to  Mr.  Furnas. 

Mew  York,  N.  F.  _ A"  Joseph  Usui 
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COLONIAL  POLICY  AND  PRACT^%  Comparative 
btudy  of  Burma  and  Netherlands  Ik  S.  FumivaU. 

Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press;  New  York:  M»r- 
millan.  In  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Pacific  F Na- 
tions, 1948.  568  pp.  36s;  $7.50. 

Mr.  Ftanivall  wrote  this  extensive  and  valuable  study  of 
colonial  policy  and  practice  during  World  War  II  at  the  re- 
quest of  die  exiled  government  of  Burma.  At  the  time  of  the 
request  the  government  expected  the  task  of  economic  and 
pohhcal  reconstruction,  and  it  wished  to  learn  which  features 
Dutch  colonial  rule  in  Indonesia  recommended  themselves 
for  adoption  m Burma  once  the  country  was  liberated. 

,^e  ***  “assists  of  two  parts.  The  first  half  is  a survey 
of  the  history  and  of  the  effect  of  colonial  rule  in  Burma  and 
Indonesia.  The  second  half  discusses  at  great  length  general 
problems  of  colonial  policy,  economic  progress,  material  and 
•ocial  welfare,  and  political  development  of  dependent  areas. 
This  part  u more  valuable  and  stimulating  than  the  first  be- 
cause of  the  honesty  and  frankness  with  which  the  author 
oununes  and  criticizes  British  colonial  policy  in  Burma  and 
Dutch  pokey  in  Indonesia  in  particular  and  colonial  policy  in 
general.  He  does  not  limit  himself  to  Burma  and  Indonesia, 
two  countries  which  he  knows  well  either  from  first  handex- 

£*2"  “ * ”em^r  °f  of  Burma  or  from 

tensive  research,  but  he  draws  on  other  colonial  dependen- 
for  bis  illustrations  and  evidence  to  back  up  his  often 
unorthodox  viewpoint*. 

Modem  colonial  policy  considers  economic  progress  as  a 
condition  of  greater  material  and  social  welfare  of  the  native 
p«»ples,  and  native  welfare  is  considered  a condition  of  politi- 
cal advancement.  The  economic  development  brought  about 
by  .the  metropolitan  P°*“  ““ally  does  not  achievT  the  pro- 
claimed aims,  as  a matter  of  fact  it  may  do  the  opposite.  In 

“1“  f *^tCm  °f  direCt  ™to.  col°^  nJe 

undermined  all  stable  elements  in  social  life;  it  reduced  the 

°f  •*he  Pe°pk  to  the  rank,  broke 

^ the  political  organization  into  villages,  transformed  the  vil- 
lage from  a social  unit  into  a unit  of  administration,  and  the 
wU^e  community  into  a crowd  of  individuals;  it  cut  at  the 

-rehgIOn  “d  ““verted  education  from  a 
force  into  an  instrument  of  individual  ambition.  . 

fr°m  Servitude  *“  their  hereditary  chirf- 
teimonly  to  find  themselves  bound  to  foreign  moneylenders 
m cham.  fimriy  nveted  by  western  law.  Economic  forces,  ,ub- 
J«t  to  no  restraint  but  law,  upset  the  balance  of  native  econ- 
: °U*1fd  "t*.  “rafts,  and  industries,  and  kiUed 

Z “d  rCCreati0nl-  ■ ' • The  growth  of  debt, 

™e  "**  of  land,  the  seasonal  unemployment.  the 

rrr- ■*.  •» 

or  ,i’  f*  *-  B””“»  fa  me. 

wue  the  growth  of  foreign  elements  in  numbers  and  wealth 

but  nothi“»  common 

desire  of  gain.  This  is  indeed  a long  list  of  evil 

for  -hid,  ^ 

“ v—  «*  fall  fa*.  i 

the  ^tofons;  jo  that  Recording  to 

to  Burma.”  Bui;  ahhou^D  *"7“ f*vorable  contrast  i 

ful  iT^tenfa^tk. - ^ Dl?eh  "to  been  success-  | 

c^i^rr^  * “P**  of  the  West  on  native  so-  i 

Lt  islSS  ^ F^  n ,W,hiCh  Bumaa  i 

-—fa  - J 


terild^Lf >yer**aie,,t  faa  to  further  ma- 
ZZ  75?*  but  V to**-ered  the  attainment  of  self-govem- 
mmt.  (This  was  clearly  recognized  and  feared  bv  Filin.’..., 
lwders  m the  early  days  of  American  rule  in  the  Philipphies 
v*en  th^  opposed  legislation  which  would  have  pennS  the 
growth  of  powerful  plantation  interests.)  Economic  develoo- 

T*???  to  political  independence  in  the  sh^ 

of  vetted  foreign  economic  interests. 

is  f °f  **  Opinion  to*1  Potion  of  welfare 

*“  “ autonomous  society.  Self-government 
dertrmwf**  of  * common  social  will,  which  was 

hTromole^  ??  mPaCt  °f  WC,tCm  "*•  The  solution  lies 

tron^T  ■ ’ eCononuc  “d  Poetical  reintegration  of 

S St  WhlCh  di““tegrated  under  foreJn  rule 

DroJTof^t^*  OUtUne  *PCClfic  ltcps  to  bring^W  the 
jwocewof  rein  tegration  a problem  which  has  no  counterpart 
.m  normal  homogeneous  western  states.  ™ 

Yalt  University 

J.  PELZER 


i^WCANS  ra.°M  JAPAN.  By  Bradford  Smith.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippmcott,  1948.  409  pp.  $5.00. 

to  ^Se”*  “““nt  °f  how  J«P“  came 

, ,e  in  Hawaii  and  m the  continental  United  State. 

^ rd  what  ** 

o«Sd  ^ ^ “ dear  “d  ****•  “d  the  author  has 

organized  the  massive  materials  so  cleverly  that  the  «w«W 

popuktion  hm  b..u 

■orbed  mto  American  life.  7 

pe  accumcy  of  his  treatment  is  indicated  by  the  disclosure 
that  racial  ^criminat™  doe,  exist  in  Hawati  as  well  ^ 

£ ^dinland’  *lb^t  ithajbccn  f«e  of  violence  and  tempered 

a“to°r  «y*  that  plantation  conditions  have 
been  much  improved  in  recent  decades,  largely  becaurc  of  t£ 
8«>wing  power  of  organized  labor.  It  is  still  true,  however 

““ 

“ plantation  or  in  a city  firm. 

Hawaii  KTST  ™ effort  in 

news  to  SemCe  ^“tottee  of  Nisei  wfll  be 

Sn' a nWnber  °f  oth“ 

^hS  £l/apane*ej  g°vern™:nt  nfter  trem^dou,  pres- 

r-fSS  fr°nt  lin“*  ■Jtbough  fifteen  percent 

ief  rp‘  d,d  de4ert;  never  did  an  army  wTL 
udi  about  an  enemy  before  actual  engagement  as  did  the 
Amencen  anny,  thank,  to  brilliant  M^telience  woA 
^Gen«al  SnlweU  «tid  of  the  Nisei,  “They 
big  hunk  of  America  with  their  blood.” 

r^'  ^ ^ pathological  inright  the 

«^«pof  both  older  and  younger  Japanerc  on^hTomt 

-rml.r^^n  cv«cuat.on,-the  rehication  centers,  anddm 
resettlement.  One  could  wish  for  a final  ei..rtrr  M 

■““mame  the  rteps  in  the  ^ would 

itt  operation  in  Hawaii  and  on  the  Pacific  / 

book  makes  available  for  the  fi»»t  1_  ■ u*  ^*e  J 

written  volume  the  whole  storv  T°*^  co*npac^>  weD- / 

America,  set  anW  °L*e  Japa“*e  «cttlers  in' 

«™=nca,  set  against  the  folkways  jtfjtfae  old  country.  / 

<uun  k.  ns  Hr 


»t  Calcutta  to  obtain  arms  and*  mb- 


February  18  to  March  3,  1949 

February  18:  China.  General  Sun  U t 

the  New  Fir*  Anny  ofM,!  ’ *»««■  commander 

*nny  camp  In  Fonnosawhere  30  OoTv“»:a0T-  dfaBC,faf  “ 
reportedly  being  trained  with  Us°’?°fc  ^onahst  ^P*  are 
February  1^7  /X„-a  ? m and  equipment 

Pdi=r.  .ke  *co.d 

76  » u , nocio„  of  ^ th^' 

' well  ,,  an  affront  ThhTo^  L * Co,mn.uai«  government  ai 
February  19:  IndiT^A  , go^TDmcDt  » the  south, 
ritorial  army  of  130000  * * *nDOUIlced  to  form  a ter- 

**d  theTd£  !2^££‘ ®*  - *«-  be. 

of  Communist.  in  an  attempt  to  avert r°Undup 
««e  million  railway  employJL  threatened  strike  of 

February  22:  CAi»a.  Acting  P*:^.  »• 
munuts  they  muit  not  crcTX^t^.  ~ **  <*»»- 

February  22:  Indochina  T»  • an5&C  **  waat  peace, 
ment  between  the  JL“  uadentood  that  an  agree- 

Fmperor  of  Annam.^^^^1  ***  Dai*  {omu* 

reportedly  provide*  for  the  comtir,  °?pIeted-  Thc  agreement 
Nam  comprising  Annam  T “Wt,tut,on  of  a state  of  Viet 
capital  at  Hue.  H^Jd  Co^hinehina,  with  its 

remaining  within  the  French  u£T  “*  “ affairi- 

’SSSr^asr1-'-- 

ezj-  *-  — 

the  N^feL&ti'  *f”°unca  that 

su-.ssslsS 

reeonl  total  of  578  billion  yen  fsliehtlv  budg*?  for.1949*  « a 
000  at  the  official  e*cha^„££  * *“  ♦WOOO,- 

the  Truman  RePubUc*n  Congressmen  pres* 

China  or  for  a svarnirJdLi  "d  to  National 

. munists.  ^ declaration  against  the  Chine*  Com 

of  BriS?  Sh^SSti*  ^OUnCCf  representative, 
in  India  to  discus,  appeals  a°d  Australia  will  meet 

February  trife-torn  Burma. 

.-25  f^XKiSri*'  - 

tow Ro^l 

adding  that  he  does  mThli-^!!  ^gh,5PJ*P“  i*  attacked, 

D‘*“  - 

“ovr  face  am»‘h;t.tiTT11  y *•**  been  halted  and 

J2  i_-  Sms  nTOa 


nave  begun  annet 

munition.  ^ 

that  itTZ  kvite^' *eXdS^U£LSrrmaent  “»««*• 
^Pon,  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  to  . ^' “d  *“  °ther 
“•««  on  March  12  to  settle  the  JT  ““^rence  at  The 

*•*"«,  a,  „ 

Gencr»l,  .nnouncn  thr  crc.tion  of  . [,r,h  uddln.  Governor- 
to  be  called  Baluchistan.  “ • provin“  °f  Pakistan, 

February  28:  Burma.  British  Domini  _ 

“*  m New  Delhi  decide  to  offeT^  . representative,  meet- 
Burma  to  put  an  end  to  the  cfcfl  ^ ^ *ovenuaent  ®f 
February  28-  Irul,„  rT  S?I.wbp  “ *»*  country, 
activities  of  the  CommS'p^T^'  ^^  “atcs  that  the 

-r*-™  i— •- *-•  - 
relandrStati^toTmuid  SSUCan  "***  **  Neth* 

February  28:  Siam.  “ 1116  Hague, 

fifty  lives  in  Bangkok  i,  chanted  **“*  ^ M lea,t 

standing”  among  the  Siamt*!™  f5r<aally  *°  * ‘^misunder- 
M March  1:  fZojJ^  ^^.^rines. 
biame,  the  Netherlands  for  creaS^*"0?- Indoneria 
m the  East  Indie,  by  ignoring  thT-  f *■  P®1*11081  deadlock 
Council.  ^ ^0nag  ““Auction,  of  the  Security 

Passe,  a bill'  to^r^el^en^^”011^  °f  ReP«reatatives 
to~n.  of  A*U?r^'uf^"''>»  “d  **■ 

fi*cal  year  ttarting  July  1,  I94^  2°’000  “en  dun“g  the 

munists  have  agreed  **  Com- 

March  3:  Indontna.  ■ 
publican  leader,  to  atteni  ; 

Netherlands  government  ret 
rent  former  Republican  terri. 
member,  of  the  UN,  will  hold 
plan  for  diplomatic  action  aga 

IVtlirv  .*«  T_  J _ . “ 


of  impriwmed  Re- 
•|  8t  Tbc  Hague,  tire 
- ' W group  to  repre- 
■ * een  eastern  nations 
u - . “re  in  New  York  to’ 
“e  Netherlands  for  its 
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On  completing  the  year  1943, 
the  Ameri can  IPR  can  look  back 
at  a substantial  achievement  in 
research  and  publication  and  to 
considerable  adjustment  to  both 
financial  curtailment  and  exten- 
sive staff  changes;  it  looks 
forward  to  e sound  program  of 
research,  conferences  and  publi- 
cations in  1949. 

At  the  end  of  1947,  owing  to  a 
narked  decline  in  grants  and 
contributions  from  the  high  tide 
of  wartime  and  early  postwar 
generosity  (a  decline  evident  in 
the  income  of  most  American  non- 
profit organizations)  a major 
budget  cut  was  required.  Both 
the  education  program  and  the 
pamphlet  series  were  suspended, 
office  space  was  reduced,  ar- 
rangements wore  made  with  the 
International  Secretariat  where- 
by they  generously  assumed  res- 
ponsibility for  publications, 
and  other  operating  economies 
were  effected. 

Despite  this  economy  urogram, 
the  American  IPR's  r.'cori  during 
1Q48  included  subs  • n+  e al  work, 
in  research,  publications,  and 
conferences. 

There  follows  a list  of  the  ten 
items  published  In  IG48,  and  the 
first  item  published  in  1949: 


PlDLICATIONS 


!24l 

1.  BUK'.ESF.  ECONOMIC  LIFE,  By  ,T,  Ruses]!  Andrus.  Stanford  University 
Press  in  cooperation  with  American  IPR.  36.°  pp.  $4,00. 

2.  OLD  CHINA  HANDS  AND  THE  FOREIGN  OF? ICE.  Dy  Nathan  A.  Pelcorits.  Kin^s 
Crown  Press  in  coops  ration  with  American  IPR.  360  pa.  $3.75. 

3.  INDONESIAN  STORY.  The  Birth,  Growth,  and  Structure  of  the  Indonesian 
Republic,  ry  Charles  Rolf,  Jr.  John  Day,  in  cooperation  with  Ameri- 
can IPR.  203  pp.  £3.00. 

4.  deve^eiit  cf  selp-rui-e  a:.t<  independence  nr  burn  a,'  ialaya,  and  the 

PHILIPPINES.  ay  «,ohn  c . Cady  (,-unia) , Patricia  G.  Harnett  (Malaya), 
and  Shirley  Jcnrins  (Philippines).  Issued  by  American  IPR. 

109  pp.  91.75.  Uincoyraphrd. 

5.  CURRENT  A ERICAN  RESEARCH  ON  THE  FAR  EAST  AND  THE  WESTERN  PACIFIC. 

3y  the  staff  of  the  American  IPR.  Reprinted  from  the  ’lay  1943  issue 
of  the  par  Eastern  Quarterly.  ?5  certs.  - * 

('.  Thu  A; J ISP  OCCUPATION  OF  JAPAN.  Dy  Edwin  Martin.  Stanford 

University  Fress  in  cooperation  with  American ’ IPR.  155  pp.  $3.00. 

7.  CHINA:  T:3  LAND  AID  THE  PEOPLE.  By  Gerald  F.  Winfield.  William 
Sloaao  Associates  in  cooperation  with  American  IPR.  450  pp.  $5,00. 

S.  ANATOLY  OF  PARADISE:  Hawaii  and  the  Islands  of  the  South  Seas.  By 
J.  C.  lumas.  William  Sloare  Associrtes  in  cooperation  with 
American  IPR.  542  pp,  $5.00. 

* 

9.  Tar.  PHILIPPI. -IES — Problems  of  Independence,  Py  Lawrence  K.  Rosin~er. 
Foreign  Policy  Association  in  cooperation  wiuh  ..nerican  IPR , 25  cents. 

10.  INDONESIA  IN  CRISIS.  By  Raymond  Kennedy  and  Paul  E.  Katter.’.Mrr, 

Foreign  Policy  Association  in  coeperamiur.  with  American  IPR.  25  cents. 

1949 

11.  uLERiLA’S  PACTPIC  DEPrl 'Jh’.CInS,  A f urvey  of  American  Administration 
and  Pro cress  toward  Self-Rule  in  Alarha,* Hawaii,  Guam,  Samoa  and  the 
irust  i erntory,  Dy  Rupert  Emerson,  Lawrence  S.  Fir.hel stein,  E.  L. 
Bartlett,  Georre  H,  NcLar.  r and  Key  I.,  Jan 
UK,  125  up.  ''1.5C.  Nimcrra- 


Issu°d  by  the  American 


COOPERATION  NINE  THE  FcHEIGN  POLICY  ASSCCIAriOM 


Two  of  the  I- 
can  IPR  has  : 
Foreim  ? o 1 1 c 


ms  n.'-cve  an 


:o  c: 


acub  ul  a 

!T  jV'\)Ort  5 


£-*V  Cl  -V*  » 

n Asian 


The  first 


,v:o  v/c  re 


orient  whereby  the  Ameri- 
uestions  issued  by  the 
published  in  September  and 


December, .respectively.  Items  scheduled  for  1949  include: 

T7HAT  CAN-  THE  UNITED  STATES  DC  I"  CHINA?  March  15,  1949. 

By  Cerald  F.  Jinfield,  John  K.  Fairbank,  George  E.  Taylor. 

INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN  (tentative  title).  Jur.e  1,  1949. 

By  Phillips  Talbot. 

It  is  the  American  IPR'S  intention  to  continue  and  expand  this  and  other 
forms  of  cooperation  with  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  and  with  other 
organizations  in  the  field  of  international  affairs. 

Some  examples  of  such  cooperation  nay  bo  mentioned  here.  Since  the  fa? 3 
of  194V,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  in  coopers. ti 
with  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  the  FFA  and  the  American  IPR,  hi  j 
been  sending  the  periodicals  of  these  four  agencies  to  40  national  ser- 
vice organizations  - such  as  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  Catholic  Tar 
Veterans,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Lions  International,  etc. 

These  materials,  which  include  the  FAR  EASTERN  SURVEY,  arc  sent  free  of 
charge  to  the  editors  of  the  agencies'  own  periodicals  for  use  either  as 
background  information  or  for  direct  quotation.  Thus  indirectly,  but 
nonetheless  effectively,  the  IPR’s  materials  ere  reaching  a broader 
audience . 


CONFERENCES  & MEETINGS 


More  active  cooperation  was  evidenced  in  the  case  of  the  Dayton  Council 
on  ’Torld  Affairs.  This  new  group,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Nr. 

Edward  B.  Hanson,  whose  interest  in  the  Far  East  was  stimulated  during 
his  service  in  American  Military  Government  in  Korea,  made  a Conference 
on  American  Far  Eastern  Policy  one  of  the-  major  items  of  their  1949-49 
program  - their  first  year  of  full-scale  operation.  The  American  IPR's 
contribution  included  agenda;  reading  lists;  list  of  names  of  IPR  members 
and  of  former  UNRRA  China  staff,  and  other  potential  conference  members 
in  the  Dayton  region;  suggestions  for  speakers;  a good  collection  of  pub- 
lications for  display  and  for  free  distribution,  etc.  It  was  possible  * o 
schedule  Mr.  Lane's  Nest  Coast  visit  to  include  two  days  in  Dayton,  vhw. 
ho  acted  as  chairman  ana  mod  orator  at  this  highly  successful  meeting. 

The  IPR  is  confident  that,  with  this  oustnndir.g  conference  as  its  fir':, 
major  achievement,  the  Dayton  Council  on  World  Affairs  is  now  well  on  :as 
way  to  effective  educational  work  in  its  community  on  vital  internatic  a;  l 
problems. 


Other  conferences  included  a July  1048  s ami nur  for  social  studios  teach 
and  stud',  nts  held  at  the  University  of  Hi  scon  sir.  in  coop;- rati  an  with  tr 
American  IPR.  Although  it  is  by  no  means  Institute  policy  to  recommend 
only  its  own  present  and  form-: r personnel,  by  chance  it  turned  out  thr t 
all  the  specialists  who  led  this  seminar  -..'ere  former  IPR  staff  manners 
authors,  many  of  then  scholars  whoso  first  recognition  came  about  as  a 
result  of  their  association  with  the  Institute.  This  is  one  aspect  of 
the  IPR’s  work  of  which  it  is  especially  proud.  Opportunities  have  oft 
been  given  to  students  of  Far  Eastern  au  sti'us  to  expand  their  knew led. 
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develop  their  scholership -and,  through  IPR  nublications  and  other  activi- 
ties, advance  rapidly  toward  professional  recognition. 


In  November,  the  American  IPR  renewed  a well-established  tradition  of  hollin 
a conference  on  Far  Eastern  policy  in  cooperation  with  the  Naxucal  Graduate 
School  cf  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  at  Syracuse  University.  Jointly 
held  for  a number  of  years  in  the  'thirties,  this  series  was  discontinued 
during  the  war,  and  the  1942  meeting  marked  its  resumption,  again  under 
the  stimulating  leadership  of  Professor  Philip  H.  Taylor.  During  the  spring 
months  this  year  Professor  Taylor  is  ‘working  at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
and  there  too  he  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  IPR's  program. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Division  of  the  American  IPR,  which  was  formally  in- 
corporated in  Seattle  on  Aoril  7,  1942,  has  been  the  most  active  IPR  re- 
gional group  in  respect  to  conferences.  A full  record  of  that  group's 
work  will  bo  found  on  page  10  below. 

In  prospect  arc  two  conferences:  the  Conference  or.  Indian-Anorican  Rela- 

tions, to  be  held  in  cooperation  with  the  Indian  Council  of  World  Affairs 
in  New  Delhi  during  December  1949,  and  the  American  IPR's  own  notional  con- 
ference, to  to  hold  cn  the  East  Coast  this  s'lnmer.  The  American  IPR  is 
also  cooperating  ‘with  Colgate  University  on  their  meeting  in  July  1949 
on  American  Foreign  Policy,. 

In  New  York,  a major  activity  is  a New  York  Study  Group,  meeting  for  a 
scries  of  six  sessions  in  the  winter  and  spring,  this  group  began  by  dis- 
cussing American  Policy  Toward  Eastern  Asia,  and  has  n<mv  expanded  the 
discussion  agenda  to  include  southern  Asia  and  Indio,  as  v/cll.  Including 
representatives  of  business,  the  press  and  the  universities,  and  mission- 
aries; this  group  of  about  30  constitutes  a cross-section  of  informed  and 
responsible  American  opinion  on  the  crucial  problems  of  current  Far 
Eastern  developments. 


Another  New  York  activity  this  winter  hes  been  the  resumption  of  downtown 
lunches.  Held  at  the  Rankers  Club  through  the  courtesy  of  an  Institute 
member,  these  gatherings  of  thirty  to  forty  businessmen  are  addressed  off- 
the-record  by  local  exports,  visitors  from  the  Far  East,  and  scholars.  On 
his  return  from.  India,  !!r.  Carter  opened  the  series,  followed  by  an  address 
cn  China  by  Gerald  F.V/inficld, author  of  the  American  IPR’s  new  CHINA:  THE 
LAND  AND  THE  FEOPLE;  ana  by  K.  A.  D.  Naoroji,  president  of  Tata,  Inc.,  who 
spoke  cn  Indian  economic  prebl-ms. 


Although  independently  organised, 
can  IPR  is  much  into  rested  is  the 
a small  group  of  graduate-  stud art 
problems  of  Asia  which  are  the  fo 
peu icy  must  bo  built. 


a small  study  group  in  which  the  Ancri- 
or.'j  now  in  session  in  Cambridge.  Here 
meet  regularly  to  discuss  long-term: 
.".actions  on  which  an  American  foreign 


A leader  of  the  green  in  I .-s  Argo  1 
ir.g  discussion  re  .ting.:  and  incur u 
office  was  closed  for  budget  r_r.se 
quant  meeting  of  the  Ae.ric-r.  ILL 
The  recent  formation  of  a './'rid  A: 
Swcetscr,  Ilrs.  Gifford  Fir. oho t and 
and  correspondence  regarding  parti 


'S  recently  expressed  interest  in  ro sen- 
sing lo.cal  manbe rship . The  Washington 
ns  at  the  end  cf  1943,  out  one  subsc- 
grcun  there  'was  aadressed  by  !lr . Lano. 
fair's  Center  in  Washington  by  or.  Arthur 
e t’n.rs  \\%s  eccer.oaniod  by  discissions 
cipatior.  by  American  IPR  mer.Oars. 
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The  American  IPR's  current  research  program  constitutes  an  inpressive 
body  of  work,  and  or.e  which  should  result  in  several  very  substantial 
publications  next  ’tar.  Following  a precedent  set  in  1^47,  the  Decen- 


tr.e  fact  ti.at,  out  of  some  Z?4  items  listed  by  6l  organizations,  the  67 
I*?,  projects  form  by  far  the  largest  bloc.  This  number  excludes,  how- 
ever, several  studies  which  form  part  of  the  IPR's  international  research 


Indian  Council  of  N’orld  Affairs. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  status  of 
research  on  lar  Eastern  problems  today,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries,  should  keep  the  following  three  items  on  their  reference 
shelf: 

INTERNAI  ICLIAL  CONCILIATION,  December  I94?«  10£, 

obtainable  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  405  West  117th  Street,  New  York. 

. „ CURkE'JT  AMERICAN  RESEARCH  ON  THE  FAR  EAST  ANT)  THE 
WESTERN  PACIFIC  (see  item  No.  5>  page  2 above), 
obtainable  from  the  American  IPR  free  of  charge. 

The  following  list  of  American  IPR  research  in 
progress: 

Our  current  research  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  preparation  for 

the  India-Amera ca  Conference;  general  research  on  Pacific  Area  problems; 
and  the  FAR  EASTERN  SURVEY. 

A . DATA  PAPERS  FOR  T:iE  INDIA-AEERICA  CONFERENCE 
In  Progress 


ence  to  those  aspects  which  affect  Indian-Anerican  relations. 

3y  Vera  Hicheles  Dean. 

P.  INDIA:: -AM ERICA.’  P1LITICAL  REUTIONS  - A detailed  analysis  of  day-to- 
day  Indian-l'.S.  political  and  diplomatic  relationships. 

By  Lawrence  K.  Rosinger. 

3.  1 1 T)I  AN-  A.  ’.ERICA!"  ECONQ'IC  RELATIONS,  and  the  effects  of  India’s  Basic 

Economy  and  Current  Economic  Conditions  on  Indian- American  Relations. 
By  Johnson  G.  Cooper. 


program,  out  v.N  ch  are  listed  under  other  institutions,  for  exam  lie  the 
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4.  I---  TnA  ’SF  NATION  OF  INDIA  FRR'  A RELIGIOUS  TO  A SECULAR  SOCIETY, 

Pi._  t'e . of i net  up^n  ir.aja'r  relations  with  other  countries  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  handles  her  secularization,  both  todav  and  as 
it  is  likely  to  develop  in  the  future.  By  Phillips  Talbot. 

5*  r0...S  TO  READ  On  li.n  UM.LD  STaTi^S  for  Indian  members  of  the  India- 

America  Conference. 


Planned 


6. 


Tho  POSITION  OF  MINORITIES  IT  T-G 
ere?  to  their  bearing  on  American 
Asia::  cour.tries. 


UNITED  STATES  with  special  refer- 
Relations  with  India  and  other 


7.  INDIAN  - AMERICA”  CULT  IRA L RELATIONS. 


P.  GENERAL  pj.SEAr.CH 

1*  A .u.IC^.I  FAR  EA.STERN  POLICY  SINCE  1945.  By  Niriam  S.  Farley.  This  book 
is  -O  supplement  t}.e  IPR's  earlier  volume  Ameri ca 1 s Far  Eastern  Policy 
by  ..  A.  zisson.  It  wi.jl  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  IPR  in  1949. 

2.  ANNUAL  RE  VI  Eh’  OF  THE  FAR  EAST  nND  UNITED  STATES  FAR  EASTERN  POLICY. 

-avTrence  A.  Ros:ngor.  The  xirst  of  a new  series  of  annual  surveys 
which  will  contain  a detailed  account  of  the  political,  economic, 
mil^  -ary,  and  social  developments  in  each  country  in  their  national 
and  international  setting,  with  special  reference  to  the  policies  of 
the  united  States.  T.:e  first  volume  covering  1949  will  be  published 
early  in  1950. 

,3.  L’.  S,  mCONGilC  POLICY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.  By  David  Jenkins.  A detailed 

analysis  of  economic  conditions  in  Far  Er stern  countries  (especially 
China,  Japan  and  i.erea),  with  special  reference  to  postwar  American 
economic  policy.  To  be  published  in  1949. 

4-  HIS.  Y OF  CHINESE  SOCIETY.  A comprehensive  survey  of  Chinese  insti- 
tutional history,  based  on  dynastic  histories.  The  first  volume  on 
the  dao  Dynasty  by  Karl  A.  h’ittfogcl  and  Feng  Chia-sheng  is  to  be 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  I?R  and  the  American 
Philosophical  Poci ety  by  t!ie  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  early  in  1949. 

5.  LDCED'ESIA  TODAY.  By  Leonard  Eason.  This  survey  of  political,  econo- 
mic, and  social  problems  in  the  trust  territory  since  1945  is  being 
made  in  cconerction  with  the  University'  of  ’lawaii.  To  be  completed 
about  Nay  194^  and  published  late  in  1949. 

6.  AVER! CAN  ECONJ'.IC  POLICY  TG 'ARDS  T:~  PHILIPPINES.'  By  Shirley  Jenkins, 
a preliminary  draft  of  this  study  was  submitted  as  a paper  for  the 
Tento  IPR  Conference.  The  revised  report  will  be  published  in  1949. 

FnL_jGl  OF  PSRoON  I!-  SGoEurEAST  ASIA,  By  Bruno  Lasker.  This  historical 
study  of  bondage  in  many  forms  is  to  be  issued  under  the  ausnices  of 
the  American  IPR  during  1949.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 
hopes  to  publish  the  book. 
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stressing 


TLL  FAR  LAST  IK  UNITED  CTAThS  r JLEI Fjgr?::c  POLICY 
Friedman  and  Hr i rare t N,  Gtrri*  -e-  T^n-  vr-iP<*  rp--,,. 
i:.e  effect?  of  Far  Eestern  econnm.ic  developments  or.  the  internation- 
al economic  position  and  financial  policy  of  the  United  States  will 
or  issued  durir.r  1949.  " ’ * 

“CC.-'XJC  GnOGRAPNY  OF  SCUTKmaST  ASIA.  ?v  J.  0.  ;.*.  "reek.  This 
study,  be:  ng  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  I??.,  and 
financed  by  the  Coolidge  Foundation,  has  beer,  continued  bv  the  author 


durir.r  his  stay  in  go. 
be  conr.leted  late  ir  1*040 


> ava.  j .. 


'St  vclur.e  will  probably 


1C.  THn  S.  APING  OF  MODERN  INDIA , By  Daniel  and  Alice  Thorner.  This  con- 
cise review  of  social  structure  end  na  or  political  economic  cevelo  •- 


fronts  in  Irdia  has  been  c cn 
are  now  in  nrocess. 


rletr-d.  ^rrunger-er.ts  for  its  publication 


1] . AN  FCCNCni C ST1;  'ARY  CF  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  JAPAN,  1945-4°.  by  Keene 
Peterson.  Tnis  brief  survey  is  being  prepared  at  the  University  of 
•rashiivton  as  -art  of  the  program  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Division 


of  t; 


'<  rice.n  IFF,  To  b<>  ccrrr> 


?2.  POSx • jaR  r j SEERInG  iN  iim  PACIFIC,  ry  Kline  ewygard . A short  survev 
of  tne  n .•.story  of  tho  halibut , soebeye,  and  other  f i sheries  agree- 
ments ir.  effect;  ar.d  the  problems  of' ether  fisheries  likely  to  re- 
quire international  control,  with  emphasis  on  the  postwar  fisheries 
programs  o:  the  L.S  a.,  the  U.S  S.ii,,  and  of  Japan  under  the  Occuna- 
ticn.  To  be  completed  for  the  Facific  Northwc-st  Division  of  the 
American  1?R  late  in  1°49. 

13.  HA  All  IN  Tin.  FAKING.  Py  Andrew  '1.  Lind.  A short  background  study 
of  tire  islands  as  they  aoproach  statehood.  To  be  published  in  1Q4Q. 

In  1946  and  again  in  1°47,  the  .American  IP.H  prepared  annotated  biblio- 
graphies on  the  chief  regions  of  the  Far  East.  These  were  nublished  in 
the  FAR  LA01/JIN  SIFte-.i  and  then  distributed  in  reprint  form,  at  ten 


:granhics  will  be 


cents  apiece  During  t.ic  spring  of  lv49,  revi 

prepared  and  similarly  published,  first  as  articles  in  the  SUR'/EY.  and 
then  as  re nrints , 


In  April  or  Nay  1949.  two  items  -sill  be 
retariat  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
be  the  I?R  BULLET ; 
the  activities  of 


Program 
ar.d  the: 


. Although 
Lr  officers 


conies  of  the  BULLFTIN  t 
followed  in  1°'9 


tin.  Cecretariat ' 

: National  Councils 
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the  International  Src- 
. members.  First  v.-ill 
r.erfsletter , reper  ting 
In4 * motional  Research, 
u: e cf  the  Councils 
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The  second  item  is  the  long-awaited 
tion?  still  In  -.not,  this'cetalowue 
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The  year  just  closed  has  seen  momentous  happenings  ; 
broadening  sweep  of  com-unism,  the  stiffening  of  Am' 
the  N?F9.  an^  tV>  r'^  ltinn  all ,•> tion s cf  American 


■ n the  Far  East  - the 
^rican  policy  toward 
’"o' lev  throu.~vw’-t 
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the  Pacific,  particularly  evident  in  Jaonn.  In  cover: r: " this  connlex 
scene,  the  SURVEY  has  maintained  a cnrefu1  balance.  In  1°43.  if  ini- 
tiated a series  of  "university  issues"  - entire  issues  prepared  by  pro- 
fessors and  students  in  the  Asian  area  institutes  in  the  leading  American 
universities.  Johns  Konkins  opened  the  series  -.vi th  a grown  report  cn 
Einkiang.  This  was  followed  by  issues  prepared  at  harvard  and  at  the 
University  of  '-'ashington,  largely  concerned  with  Chinese  problems;  and 
at  dale,  on  Southern  As: an  ana  Japanese  questions. 

Cn  current  and  very  reepr.t  events,  the  SURVEY  carried  an  outstanding 
gr  :up  of  articles  reporting  the  econon.de,  political  and  social  aspects 
of  the  Korean  situation,  including  a description  of  the  constitution  of 
South  Korea.  This  article  .vas  one  of  a series  of  studies  of  postwar 
Asian  constitutions  which  began  two  pears  ago  with  a particularly  autho- 
ritative aualysis  of  the  new  Chinese  constitution  by  Professor  Joseph  P. 
Chanberl  a in.  The  spread  of  communism  in  .-.sia,  one  of  the  major  develop- 
ments in  the  Pacific  during  the  last  year,  has  be^n  currently  ar.d  care- 
fully documented  in  the  SUR7LY.  A notable  issue  mas  that  of  Kovem.her  17, 
featuring  tvo  articles  or.  Indonesia,  cne  describing  the  background  poli- 
tical and  social  forces  out  of  which  the  Indonesian  deadlock  grow;  the 
other  providing  perhaps  the  only  on-the-spot  report  of  the  communist 
uprising  from  a responsible  observer  which  appeared  in  any  section  cf 
the  American  press  up  to  that  date. 


This  record  was  maintained  despite  changes  in  the  SURVEY’S  editorship. 

To  the  Institute’s  regret,  Kir.  Laurence  E.  Salisb’iry  resigned  as  editor 
in  Hay,  end  for  seven  months  thereafter  his  duties  were-  carried  by  Mr. 
Philip  K.  Lilienthal,  who  continued  as  editor  of  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS.  U.r. 
Lilienth.al  made  a valuable  contribution  to  the  Arr;°ricar.  I?R  by  taking  on 
this  h°avy  load  of  extra  work  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties  for  the 
International  Secretariat.  The  Executive  Committee  formal Iv  expressed 


its  appreciation  to  Mr.  Lilienthal 
that  Miss  Miriam  S.  Farley,  formerly  of  t 


in  December, 


when 


it  was  announced 
Section,  SCAP, 


no  tovernmer. 

author  of  TIE  PRCPLil'  OF  JAPANESE  TRe.DE  LXPAUS1CU  IK  THE  POST  VAR  SITUATION, 
would  join  the  American  IPR  staff  as  editor  of  th»  SURVEY. 


RHTIRU'EUT  OF  MR.  EDWARD  C.  CARTER 


194E  was  a momentous  turning-point  for  the  Institute,  for  toward  the  end 
of  the  year,  Mr.  vd.mrd  C.  Carter,  who  for  so  long  had  been  its  leading 
executive,  whether  in  the  International  Secretariat  or  in  the  American 
IPR,  retire-  from  uctivo  administrative  responsibility,  thus  concluding 
twentp-tljree  years ’ service  ir.  the  I?R  during  which  he  played  a major 
end  widely  r<  cognized  r^lc  ir.  building  up  a research  organization  unique 
in  its  structure  and  some  of  its  methods  and  outstanding  in  its  achieve- 
ments . 

In  recognition  of  Mr.  Carter's  services,  the  Officers  and  Trustees  of  the 
American  IPR  tendered  a dinner  in  his  honor  on  March  15th,  immediately 
following  upon  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  board  of  Trustees.  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Dear,  Vicc-Ch:  irran  of  the  A erican  IPR,  presided,  and  the  speak<  rs  in- 
cluded !'r.  R.  Reroc.  a Trustee  of  the  American  IPR  and  President  of  the 
International  General  Electric  Conoany:  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jessuo,  for- 
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r*1S:nnfcaS^°r^t-;arre’  l!r‘  Huntin£t°n  Gilchrist,  Chairr.cn  of  the  Pacific 
cil,  andJ-r.  ...  L.  Holland,  Secretary-General  of  the  IPR.  Over  150 
Trustees,  friends,  members,  former  and  present  staff,  and  leaders  in  the 
scholarly  world  attended . Communications  paving  tribute  to  Nr.  Carter  were 
received  from  eight  of  the  twelve  National  Councils  and  from  many  distin! 

£Ui shed  individual s including : Dr.  Hu  Shih,  President,  Peioin*  National 
University:  .'alter  Nash,  New  Zealand  Minister  of  Finance;  Arnold  Toyntee 
{Jf  the  K°yaJ  Institute  of  International  Affairs;  Sumner  Welles,  forSr 

UnivPT-^+vetpryv°fvSt'ate;  ISai8h  Bowman>  former  President,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  H.  N Kunzru,  President,  Indian  Co'uncil  of  World  Affairs; 

Pp«pS  T*  ^notwel-»  Actiny  President,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  These  messages  were  all  in  tribute  to  Nr.  Carter’s  constructive 
acnicve.ments  during  his  association  with  the  Institute. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MR.  CIAYTON  LAN’S 


On  October  1,  1948,  Nr.  Clayton  Lane  succeeded  Nr.  Carter  as  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  tne  American  IPR.  Ne  hpd  recently  retired  from  the  U.  S.  Foreign 
Service,  after  25  years’  service  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  the  United 

States. _ His  ssrvic»  included  four  years  in  India  as  senior  oolitico-econo- 
mic  ofiicer. 

Otu^r  staff  changes  during  194"  included  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Celestine 
G.  Mott  and  the  appointment  of  Miss  Katrine  R.  C.  Greene  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Lawrence  X.  Rosinger  as  Research  Asso- 
ciate under  a special  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Full  details 
Oi.  these  appointments  were  given  in  earlier  issues  of  NEWS  OF  THE  IPR. 

Throughout  1043,  as  was  the  case  in  1047,  the  American  IPR  was  fortunate  to 
have  Dr.  Dorothy  Borg,  author  of  A’ERICAN  POLICY  AND  THE  CHI’JESE  REVOLUTION 
1925-28,  act  as  correspondent  for  the  FAR  EASTERN  SURVEY  in  China.  During 
much  of  the  year  Dr.  Borg  was  in  Peiping,  but  she  later  moved  to  Shanghai. 
As  Research  Associate  of  the  International  Secretariat,  Dr.  ^ore  has  kept" 
tne  Institute _ in  touch  with  university  studies  in  China,  as  well  as  with 
current  political  developments.  Her  valuable  article  on  changes  in  Chinese 
opinion  about  the  United  States,  which  appeared  in  the  EURVLY~of  February 

c ;„1S  an  C'Xanpl°  of  thc  sort  of>  scholarly  documentation  and  analysis 

°\^  hot  current  problem  in  which  the  Institute  may  reasonably  take  much 
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ther  into  the  research  field,'  as  Tell  as  continuing  its  very  active  educa- 
tional and  conference  program.' 

There  follow  brief  summaries  of  the  activities  of  .the  regional  groups  of  the 
American  IPR.  • 


REPORT  CF  THE  PACIFIC  NGRTH.iEST  DIVISION 


T'.  e research  of  the  IPR,  upon  which  all  of  its  other  activities  depend.  Is 
carried  on  largely  through  the  Rational  Office  and  the  International  Secre- 
tariat. The  hoard  of  Viustoes  of  this  Division  has  felt,  however,  the  impor- 
tance of  fostering  its  own  tradition  of  sound  study  of  the  Pacific  Area, 
cspecial’y  in  view  of  it s '.long-range  importance  to  the  development  of  this 
region.  It  has  therefore  adopted  a policy  of  stimulating  such  research  lo- 
cally 1 y providing  the  critical  marginal  support  to  complete  approved  research 
projects.  The  National  Office  has  adopted  a parallel  policy  of  granting 
material  encouragement  to  some  of  the  research  of  this  Division.  Two  projects 
under  way  are  described  as  Dos.  11  and  12  on  page  7 above. 


Three  conferences  have  been  held.  In  November  1947,  the  10th  Annuel  Joint 
Conference  of  the  IPR  and  tie  Victoria  and  Vancouver  Branches  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  International  Affairs  was  held  at  the  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle, 
fer  two  days.  Roundtable  discussions  focused  on  problems  of  postwar  Japan, 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Philippines.  One  or  more  sessions  were  attended  by 
mare  than  two  hundred  people  from  the  State  of  Washington,  British  Columbia, 
California,  Honolulu,  New  York  City,  Denver,  and  Washington  D.C. 


In  Ray  1^4?,  a one-day  conferei.ee  on  American  policy  in  China  was  held  at  the 
0‘ympic  Hotel,  and  -./as  attended  by  authorities  on  this  subject  drawn  from 
business  and  professional  groups  in  Seattle.  Nineteen  organizations,  devoted  . 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  study  of  international  affairs,  shared  in  the  spon- 
s'ruhip  of  the  conference. 


Tn  November  1941  a third  meeting  was  held  - the  11th  Joint  Conference  of  the 
IPR's  Northwest  Division  and  the  Canadian  Institute's  Nest  Coast  branches. 
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'Tithin  the  course-  of  lectures,  "revolution  in  Asia",  fc- 
been  presented: 

PHILLIPS  TALBOT  lectured  on  India  on  the  basis  of  his  eight 
years  in  that  country  as  student  and  foreign  ccrresyondent. 

GHOF.GE  H.  KEEP.  presented  the  lecture  on  Japan  and  Femora, 
drawing  on  long  experience  as  student  end  Foreign  Per ✓ice 
officer  in  those  areas. 

F.'iAHZ  H.  HICHAHL  lectured  on  revolutionary  factors  in  China. 

HAROLD  ISAACS,  author  and  correspondent,  completed  the 
series  with  a lecture  on  South  Asia. 


The  Business  Executives’  Seminar  hss  held  monthly  meetings  cr.  subjects,  of 
.ractical  concern  to  businessmen  interested  in  trade  with  the  Pacific  Area. 
Discussion  leaders  in  the  first  half  year  included  Judge  h'omrood  F.  Allman, 
pror.dnent  A.iericm  at'or.-ty  in  China;  Ashley  Guy  Hope,  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Shanghai;  Hr.  Hoi'1  -.nd  and  Hr.  Talbot , mho  have  also  been  presented  to  the 
entire  membership  and  in  rone  cases  to  the  public  at  large. 

Later  not  tings  of.  th  : Jr ' nor  ye  re  addressed  by  the  delegates  from  the 
U.S.,  Car  ad. a,  Clr  r.j,  and  Avstral’a  and  the  f ecretary-Ooneral  to  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Ci  -pint  rati  on,  who  discussed  Forth  Pacific  air 
transportation.  Frederick  7.  Fir.'-?,  who  has  been  U.  S.  Consul  at  Tientsin 
for  two  years,  reported  on  conditions  in  Forth  China.  Shannon  HcCune, 
head  of  the  Geography  Department  at  Colgate  University,  discussed  Asia’s 
industrial  rc  sources;  Gillian  ?.  Pallia,  Professor  of  Prussian  studies  at 
the  University  of  lashingtou,  discussed  the  enigma  of  Russia;  and  Ernest 
L.  Healy,  Far  Eastern  Division  Har.ager  of  rarclay  and  Company,  discussed 
the  mechanics  of  doing  business  in  Japan. 

In  February  194 Hr.  Lane  visit-id  Seattle,  addressed  the  Trustees  and 
other  groups,  and  attended  the  Division's  Annual  Heating. 

Servicing  other  ergari rati ons  with  books,  amphl-'ts  and  oualified  speakers 
is  an  important  function  cf  the  Pacific  Northwest  Division.  Hr,  J.  D. 

Zell t-rbaeh  war  made  available  to  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Hr. 

TTi  ilia:.1.  Holland  addressed  the  Seattle  Far  Association  nr.d  Tacoma  ‘7  arid 
Affairs  Council.  Doth  Hr.  Holland  and  "r,  Harold  Isaacs  addmssed  the 
Washington  State  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  s '-or,  so  rod  by  the 
Am.eri cun  Friends  Service  Committee.  The  Friends'  Ir.stitut**  also  offered 
for  ral'-  in  its  Book  Room  come-  hundred  dollars'  worth  cf  IFF  books  and 
par.i  d.lef  s.  Th.«  J Fid  is  pm  pare  d to  a s-i  s.t  cth-->r  erne  r.i  cr-m  i or  s whose  pur- 
port r inciule  fostering  great-  r url* retarding  of  the  Far  Fast. 
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have  been  held.  The  ^cooperation  of  these  news  services  has  helped  to  bring 
the  estimated  total  attendance  at  I?R  functions  to  2,321  for  the  year. 

The  total  income  during  the  calendar  year  194°  for  the  Pacific  Nortr.west 
Division  was  ^12,467.00,  as  compared  with  total  expenses  of  ^li,44:'»CT . 

Of  this  income  approximately  #7,632  was  derived  from  memberships  and  dona- 
tions, >4,299.00  from  Foundation  grants,  and  #535.00  from  other  sources. 

The  Officers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Division  are:  Raymond  3.  Allen, 

Chai  nr  an;  Edverd  ’7.  Allen,  Hichael  Dederer,  John  P.  Berber,  Herbert  S. 
Little,  Charles  E.  U.artin,  Vico-Chai mien;  Hillard  J.  Wright,  Secretary; 
Edwin  E,  Adams,  Treasurer;  Charles  ?.  Rockwood,  Executive  Director. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HAWAII  GROUP 


.Operating  at  the  center  from  which  the  entire  IFR  grew,  the  Hawaii  Group 
lias  always  maintained  as  outstanding  urogram  aimed  both  at  the  schools 
and  colleges  and  at  the  community's  business  leaders. 


During  194?  the  1PR  office  in  the  Dillingham  Building  Annex  continued  to 
serve  as  a clearing  house  of  information  on  Pacific  problems  for  m --moors, 
business  firms,  students  and  the  armed  forces;  and  it  continued  its  con- 
tacts with  other  organizations.  In  addition,  it  kept  in  touch  with  im- 
portant officials  and  individuals  stopping  over  in  Hawaii  en  route  to  and 
from  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific.  The  library  ar.d  its  reference  services 
were  constantly  used,  and  a feature  much  appreciated  and  used  was  the  air- 
mail clippings  from  the  "New  York  Times"  and  the  "New  York  Herald  Tribune". 


THE  STUDENTS  FAR  EAST  P.CUND  TABLE,  a club  made  up  of  100  students  selec- 
ted, by.  social  science  teachers  of  nine  public  and  private  high  schools, 
met  monthly  with  a regular  and  sustained  attendance.  They  discussed  with 
community  leaders  current  issues  in  India,  the  Pacific  Islands,  Southeast 
Asia,  Japan,  and  Russia. 


A CITY-' /IDE  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  CONFERENCE  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  The  theme  of  the  conference  was  "The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United 
States.  'That  is  !'.  S.  foreign  policy  toda;'?  That  are  its  strong  points? 
'.'hat  are  its  weaknesses?" 


A TTwEp  DAY  CONFERENCE  was  sponsored  jointly  ml 
Irterr.ati anal  Relations  Club  at  Camp  Zrdnun  on 
Between  Cay  East  and  the  Vfest  be  Reconciled?" 
and  faculty  members  attended. 


th  the  University  cf  Hawa 
the  topic:  "Can  the  C;  11 

Some  13?  university  smel- 
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A Gh~V  OF  RUSITES?  EN  met  with  Professor  James  H.  Shoemaker  of  the 
vers;  C-  sf  Hawaii  for  a scries  of  current  events  discussions  cart-  - 
arou.vJ  v't'.l  I srues,  e.g.  E ri  tain's  plight  as  Arne  rl  ca ' s problem;  ?u 
eccrs  mi  o p'u gram  and  its  objectives:  ain-rican  policy  in  the  Far  1.  .s 
NarshaJ  1 Her.;  Conflicts  of  Russ  Ian- American  economic  policy. 
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tee  chore.  The  ?.vfra~e  atterfar  ce  |u  ti  is  group  was  over  300,  and 
touche -s  receive^  in-service  credit  from  the  Department  of  Public 
tior..  This  gioup  met  weekly  for  two  months.  . 


some  50 
Instruc- 


t.  VCKJ.:  cn  "Fewer  Politics  South  of  the  Equator"  was  led  Vy  Or.  K.  C. 
Le^hrick,  VI c e-Pr  e s Id er  t of  the  University  of  Hawaii  . 


A RFrOhT  Of  THE 
'■.as  ri/r-n  by  Dr. 
twenty-one.’  Drs 
Rev.  Charles  Has' 


HATE  depart: :n.T  'S  u.r,sco  cchfepehcl  held  ik  saii  frahcisco 

Allan  F.  Saunders,  C!.airman  of  Havwaii’s  delegation  of 
. Ad* line  E.  babbitt,  Andrew  Lind,  Chester  K.  '/entworth, 
rinser.,  and  Si  chard  Koseki  acted  as  commentators. 


SPECIAL  Dili  TSS  were  riven  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Lrs.  Raymond  B.  Allen;  Dr. 
P.  L.  Atreya  of  Renares  !:i r.du  University,  India;  Consul-General  John  Cabot 
of  Shanghai ; and  other  leeders  parsing  througn  Honolulu. 

A TEA  for  women  members  was  given  by  Lrs.  Halcolm  Hacintyrc.  Bishop  Harry 
S.  Kennedy  spoke  on  "Two  Ccerr.s : One  borld." 

A III NTTHh-MFETI  'K1  was  held  at  the  Pacific  Club  for  Hr.  Edward  C.  Carter,  en 
route  to  the  mainland  from  if  a assignment  with  U.i's  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  arid  the  Far  East. 


A Summary  Re-ort  of  the  Hawaii  Group’s  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the 
year  I045  follows:  . 


Receipt s 

Cash  Balance  as  of  January  1,  1943 
Contributions  and  fembership  Dues 
Sale  of  Fubii cations 

Disbursemer ts 
Sal aries 
Rent 

Office  Expenses 

Hentinrr  and  Conferences 

P.acific  Affairs,  Fa-  Eastern  Survey 

Dues  and  Entertainment 

Furchase  Pools  for  Library  £-  Resale 

Transportation 

Frii ting  and  Publications 

Cash  Balance  as  of  December  31 > 1°43 


> 2, 

073.11 

9, 

957.50 

111.22 

$12, 

146.83 

v 6, 

883.00 

1, 

131.26 

660.53 

61 5 . 08 

1, 

103.50 

296.32 

267.73 

475.50 

310.00 

311, 

,803.47 

343.36 

The  Officers  of  the  Hawaii  Group  are:  Heaton  L.  Hrenn,  Chairman;  G.  T7. 

Fisher.  Vi  ce-Chal  r : nr.;  Frank  E.  Lidkiff,  Treasurer ; Charles  t . Loomis, 
Secretary . 
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For  the  year  194?,  the  following  office  s of  the  Inland  Empire 
elected:  H.  J.  hood,  Pro  s icient ; R.  H,  r armor , 1 * oc-r  re  £ l-»  en_. , 

Campbc 1 1 , Secretary-Treasurer . 
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This,  the  smallest  organised  group  of  the  American  IPR,  has  been  faithfully 
naintaininF  its  informal  program  of  discussions  and  meetings,  and .wore.  with 
tochers,  "it  Les  also  been  invited  to  organize  a study  group,  using  an 
agenda  similar  to  t'n&t  in  use  in  the  ’Jew  York  Study  Group. 

In  P.-bruary  194Q,  hr.  Lone  visited  Pullman,  Washington,  and  Moscow,  Idaho, 
r...  he  addressed  students  and  faculty  members  and  discussed  Inland  empire 
Branch  and  national  IPR  plans. 


COOPERATION  WITH  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SECRETARIAT 


Although  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  importance  of  the  constant 
cocoeration  received  from  the  International  Secretariat  of  the  IPR  warrants 
special  ennhasis.  For  seme  months  the  editor  of  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS,  hr. 

Li] ie.nthal",  acted  as  editor  of  the  FAR  Fi.STERN  SURVEY.  Similarly,  during 
the  x.riod  when  hr.  Carter  was  in  Asia,  first  on  an  assignment  with  the  UN  s 
Econom'c  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and  then  as  the  IPR's  repre- 
sentative, T'r.  i.  L.  Holland,  the  Secretary-General,  undertook  executive 
responsibility  for  the  American  IFR.  Throughout  the  year  Viss  Uary  F.Healy 
has*  handled  publication  arrangements  on  behalf  of  the  American  IPR  as  well 
as  for  the  Secretariat  end  lias  directed  the  two  libraries.  The  American 
IPR  was  able  to  relieve  the  Secretariat  of  library  responsibility  at  the 
end  of  1943,  dhd  during  thf  course  of  the  year  assumed  a larger  share  of 
the  publication  costs  than' had  been  provided  for  in  the  minimum. budget. . As 
soon  as  oossiblc,  however,  it  desires  to  resume  full  charge  of  its  publica- 
tion work,  meanwhile,  for  these  and  for  countless  other  instances  of. the 
Secretariat's  constructive  assistance,  the  American  IPR  here  records  its 
aonreciation. 


fIB'BERSHIP 


Then  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region  Division  was  discontinued  in  1947,  much 
of  the  American  IPR  membership,  its  library,  and  its  local  activities  were 
merged  in  a newly  created  Norld  Affairs  Council  of  Northern  California. 

The  nation-wide  membership  of  the  American  IPR  was  thus  reduced.  A consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  California  members  naturally  preferred  to  take 
out  nr-ptershio  in  the  new  Council,  i’.ar.y  retained,  nevertheless,  subscrip- 
tions to  the  SURVEY  or  to  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS,  while  dropping  their  membership 
in  the  American  IPR. 


In  Nsv  1943,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  general  cost  of  living  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  1&0JS  of  the  level  at  the  time  when  membership  hues 
had  last  been  set,  the  Executive  Committee  raised  membership  rates  by 
This  increase  was  in  line  with  the  practice  of  many  other  organizations,  and 
in  fact  did  not  fully  compensate  for  increased  costs.  The  decision  was 
reached  very  reluctantly  but  it  wt s unavoidable. 


The  Executive  Committee  expected  some  decrease  in  membership  as  a result. 
It  is  encouraging  to  report,  therefore,  that  while  California  membership 
decreased,  the  number  of  members  contributing  directly  to  the  National 
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nection by  changing  over  to  subscriptions. 
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These  continue  suostantially  unchanged 


for  Ray  194?.  During  th. 
second  includin'7  a 


i,  as  described  in  HER S CF  THE  I PR 
year,  two  issues  of  NETS  were  distributed,  the 
rop-ert  from  Hr.  Carter  or  his  trio  to  the  Far  East. 

In  partial  replacement  of  the  pamphlets  to  which  Contributing  !!  embers* 
used  to  be  entitled,  all  members  in  this  category  received  in  October 
1.43  a paper  bound  edition  of  the  Amor' cm  JFR’s  book  by  Edwin  E :*a~tin 
THE  AILED  OCCUPATION  CF  JAPAN . ’ 


THE  FAR  EAST  DIGEST 


Members  are  already  familiar  with  the  FAR  EASTERN  SURVEY  and  PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS,  but  many  may  not  know  of  a nc-w  periodical  - THE  FAR  EAST*  DIGEST 
issued  in  mimeographed  form  by  the  International  Secretariat. 


It  contains  summaries 
appearin'!  in  Fritish, 
Twelve  numbers  are  is 


of  recent  articles  on  Far  Eastern  questions 
Chirm  sc,  Canadian,  American  and  other  journals, 
sued  yearly;  the  subscription  is  )2.50  per  year! 


This  periodical  was  first  started  as  a service  to  the  National  Councils 
particularly  those  whose  libraries  had  suffered  during  the  war  and  which 
because  of  currency  restrictions,  could  not  subscribe  to  all  the  periodi- 
cals they  needed.  Its  success,  both  abroad  and  in  the  United  States 
has  both  pleased  and  surprised  the  Secretariat.  The  American  ER  tak-s 
this  opportunity  to  recommend  the  DIGEST,  to  the  attention  of  its  members. 
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Peginning  EE  with  loans  outstanding, 
foundation  g-ants  which  form  the  oackbo 
in  the  next  two  yr'ars,  th:  American  I PR 
the  year  with  all  debts  nuid  and  with  a 


and  in  the  knowledge  that  the  two 
r.e  oi  its  budget  were  to  decrease 
ncv.  rthc less  was  able  to  end 
substantial  carryover. 


There  follows  a summarized  financial  statement  for  the  year: 
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SUE ''ARY  STATaiEUT  OF  RECEIPTS  C EXPENDITURES 
January  - December  1948 


Cash  Balance,  January  1,  1948 


5 9,892.35 


Receipts 
Foundations 
Memberships 
Special  Grents 
Sales  of  Publications 
Royalties 

Research  Fund  - Special  Projects 


^43, COO. CO 
37,670.70 

4.090.00 
10,603.39 

972.52 

3.668.00  99.914.61 
Sl09.806.96 


Dir,  bur  sements 
administration 
Grant  to  Facific  Council 
P.c  search 

Local  Meetings  and  Study  Groups 

Library  Services 

Services  to  Members 

Washington  Office 

Far  lie  stern  Survey 

Tublicati  or.s 

Promotion 

. Research  - Special  Projects 


39,330.81 
9,090.90 
1,577.07 
205. Q2 
1,163.78 
4,763.87 
1,920.66 
17,932.45 
3,373.63 
1,607.97 
3.6°5.50 


84,621.66 


Cash  Balance,  December  31,  1948 


25.185.30 
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The  American  IPR  is,  of  course,  faced  with  a formidable  budget 
problem.  Contributions  are  being  sought  from  companies  and  indi- 
viduals, but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  arc  not  being  received 
in  adequate  ammount.  It  is  thcr  .'fore  necessary  to  proceed  very 
economically  and  to  explore  every  possible  source  of  income. 
Programs  must  meanwhile  bo  adapted  to  means,  but  substantial  plans 
for  reseerch,  publication  and  conference  arc  in  effect  or  under 
discussion. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  ECAFE 

BY  L L WARD 


Editorial  Note:  The  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  (ECAFE),  which  has  received  little  attention 
in  the  American  press,  gains  significance  in  the 
light  of  President  Truman’s  recent  proposals  for 
promoting  economic  progress  in  undeveloped 
areas.  ECAFE’s  Committee  of  the  Whole  opened 
its  meeting  in  Bangkok  on  March  28.  The  follow- 
ing article  by  an  Australian  economist  summarizes 
the  results  of  the  Commission’s  fourth  session  last 
December  and  the  problems  before  the  Bangkok 
meeting.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  question 
whether  ECAFE  can  now  advance  from  the  stage 
of  investigating  problems  to  that  of  acting  on  them. 
The  answer,  Mr.  Ward  believes,  may  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  attitude  of  Western 
countries — particularly  the  United  States. 


or  metallic  ores  for  export.  Industrial  employment  is 
needed  as  an  alternative  to  a relatively  inefficient  agri- 
culture in  order  to  raise  living  standards;  and  the  growth 
of  industry  offers  an  escape  from  too  great  dependence 
on  a few  staple  raw  material  exports. 

It  is  not  easy,  at  this  stage,  to  assess  the  industrial 
possibilities  of  Asia.  More  extensive  surveys  must  be 
made  of  natural  resources.  There  is  much  to  be  learned 
concerning  the  aptitude  of  Asian  populations  for  the 
managerial  and  entrepreneurial  skills  and  disciplines 
required  in  an  industrial  society.  Predictions  would  be 
idle,  especially  in  view  of  the  rapidity  with  which  Japan 
acquired  the  capacity  for  large-scale  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise;  yet  it  does  appear  that  Asia  has 
not  been  so  well  endowed,  in  mineral  resources  at  least, 
as  the  present  great  industrial  regions  of  the  world.  The 
notable  exceptions  are  the  coal  reserves  in  China  and 
iron  ore  in  India.  It  is  also  clear,  however,  that  even 


The  first  three  sessions  of  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Aria  and  the  Far  East  took  place  in 
Shanghai,  the  Philippines  (Baguio),  and  India  (Oota- 
camund).  For  its  fourth  session,  from  November  29  to 
December  11,  1948,  the  Commission  went  to  Australia, 
which  occupies  a somewhat  unique  position  as  a non- 
Asian  member  nation  with  a dose  geographic  relation- 
ship to  the  Asian  region.  At  the  end  of  this  fourth  meet- 
ing ECAFE  found  itself  at  a decisive  point  in  its  ex- 
istence, faced  with  questions  which  will  determine  its 
future  activity  in  fields  outride  the  scope  of  other  spe- 
cialized international  agencies. 

Industrial  development  figures  imminently  in  the 
plans  of  most  ECAFE  countries.  The  region  is  predom- 
inantly agricultural;  its  existing  industries  are  restricted 
in  range  and  small  in  relation  to  population.  Often  they 
do  not  go  beyond  the  preliminary  processing  of  crops 
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An  international  agency  seeks  ways  of  implementing 
its  program  for  industry,  trade,  and  agriculture. 

UNITED  STATES  RULE  IN  KOREA 

by  Channing  Hem 
A moderate  Korean  view  of  American  achievements 
and  failures  during  the  brief  occupation  of  that 
country. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  CEYLON 

by  E.  Burke  Inlow 
The  bans  and  structure  of  a new  British  Dominion. 


within  these  apparent  limitations  there  is  scope  for  the 
development  of  industries  to  meet  at  least  domestic  re- 
quirements. This  is  putting  the  matter  in  its  most  con- 
servative light. 

Discussions  on  Industrial  Development 
ECAFE  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
problans  of  industrial  development.  A Working  Party, 
appointed  after  the  second  session,  has  produced  some 
comprehensive  and  valuable  reports  which  reveal  the 
effects  of  wartime  damage  and  deterioration  to  mining 
and  industrial  plant  and  to  transportation  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  railways.  After  reconstruction  has  been  com- 
pleted, further  development  of  the  basic  industries  and 
transport  is  necessary  in  order  to  support  an  extension 
of  manufacturing  industries.  Overshadowing  this  out- 
look, however,  is  the  need  for  capital  goods  and 
materials,  which  are  not  locally  available  in  anything 
near  adequate  quantities.  Two  immediate  problems 
*nse:>  (a)  the  availability  of  capital  goods  and  basic 
materials  from  outside  the  region,  and  (b)  the  means 
to  pay  for  them. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  Commission,  in  June  1948, 
the  Indian  delegate  pointed  out  that  finance  was  not 
necessarily  the  chief  problem  in  obtaining  capital  goods. 
He  alleged  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  producing 
countries,  particularly  the  United  States,  to  favor  Eu- 
rope’s needs  at  the  expense  of  Asia’s.  He  urged  that  the 
Commission  endeavor  to  obtain  concrete  proposals  of 
help  in  this  matter  from  the  highly-industrialized  coun- 
tries. The  Commission  finally  adopted  a resolution 
which,  inter  alia,  appealed  to  the  latter  countries  to 
make  available,  to  Asia  “an  adequate  share  of  their  pro- 
duction of  capital  goods  and  basic  materials.” 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  sub- 
mitted replies  to  this  appeal  at  the  fourth  session.  The 
United  States  pointed  out  that  considerable  American 
assistance  had  been  given  to  undeveloped  areas  since 
the  war,  and  explained  that  existing  controls  over  ex- 
ports were  purely  for  security  or  for  the  protection  of 
the  domestic  economy.  The  United  Kingdom  pointed 
to  an  actual  increase  over  prewar  levels  in  her  own 
exports  of  capital  goods  to  Asia  and  the  Far  Fa«t,  in 

spite  of  heavy  demands  at  home  and  the  needs  of  other 
areas. 

The  report  of  the  Working  Party  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  the  five-year  reconstruction  plans  in  ECAFE 
countries  would  amount  to  approximately  US$13.6  bil- 
hon.  Of  this  amount,  about  $6.4  billion  represented  the 
cost  of  locally  available  materials  and  services  and  $7.2 
billion  the  foreign  exchange  requirements.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  hoped  that  these  estimates 
might  provide  the  starting  point  for  an  “Asian  Recov- 
ery Program.”  The  Indian  delegate,  for  example,  re- 
called again  at  the  fourth  session  the  shortage  of  rapi^i 


goods  and  basic  materials,  particularly  from  hard-cur- 
rency areas.  In  Europe  this  problem  had  been  solved  by 
ERP,  and  he  believed  that  something  similar  was  needed 
for  Asia. 

The  United  States  delegate,  however,  told  the  Com- 
mission in  unequivocal  terms  that  his  government  did 
not  favor  blanket  assistance  for  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment programs  such  as  those  before  the  Commis- 
sion. .His  government  wished  to  see  American  capital 
contribute  to  an  expansion  of  production  and  trade  in 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  but  believed  that  such  capital 
should  be  supplied  primarily  by  private  investors.  The 
ECAFE  countries  should,  therefore,  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish conditions  which  would  encourage  private  foreign 
investment.  If  capital  could  not  be  obtained  on  reason- 
able terms  from  private  sources,  the  ECAFE  countries 
should  endeavor  to  obtain  funds  from  such  agencies 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment or  the  United  States  Export-Import  Bank 
on  the  basis  of  specific  projects  directly  related  to  an 
increase  in  production  and  trade. 

. One  sees,  therefore,  no  prospect  of  large-scale  finan- 
cial assistance  through  the  agency  of  ECAFE  for  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  the  region.  The  matter  now 
rests  with  individual  countries  to  deal  separately  with 
private  investors,  international  investment  agencies,  or 
governments.  This  situation  has  produced  a shrinkage 
in  the  possible  sphere  of  the.  Commission’s  activities,  a 
matter  which  will  be  discussed  in  a later  section  of  this 
article. 

The  Commission  decided  to  refer  the  question  of  fur- 
ther action  on  industrial  development  in  Asia  to  a Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  scheduled  to  meet  in  Bangkok  to- 
ward  the  end  of  March  1949.  This  decision  gave  indi- 
vidual governments  time  to  make  a careful  study  of  the 
reports  prepared  thus  far. 

International  Trade  and  Finance 

The  discussion  of  international  trade  and  finance  was 
guided  by  a report  prepared  by  the  Secretariat,  in  col- 
laboration with  experts  nominated  by  governments  and 
specialized  agencies,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  to 
study  the  desirability  of  special  financial  arrange- 
ments to  facilitate  the  trade  of  ECAFE  countries. 
The  report  made  a brief  survey  of  the  principal  features 
of  this  trade,  and  drew  attention  to  the  almost  universal 
condition  of  visible  trade  deficits,  in  contrast  to  the  pre- 
war situation  when  visible  trade  surpluses  were  die  rule 
(although  offset  by  invisible  items  such  as  interest  pay- 
ments to  countries  outside  the  region) . Low  export  pro- 
duction is,  of  course,  the  basic  cause  of  the  balance  of 
payments  difficulties. 

Discussion  turned  mainly  on  whether  a multilateral 
clearing  system  for  the  ECAFE  region  might  remove 
financial  impediments  or  otherwise  increase  trade.  This 
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subject  has  not  been  a particularly  profitable  one,  main- 
ly because  of  the  divergence  between  economics  and 
geography  in  the  region.  There  is  sometimes  a tendency 
to  see  virtue  in  an  arrangement  just  because  it  is  on  a 
regional  or  geographic  basis;  the  ECAFE  region,  in  spite 
of  geography,  is  not  at  present  a complementary  m- 
nomic  unit,  and  the  basic  trade  relationships  are  between 
the  ECAFE  countries  and  countries  outside  the  region. 
World  currencies,  particularly  dollars  and  sterling,  are 
most  useful  to  hold  and  to  trade  in  since  they  will  buy 
the  goods  which  the  ECAFE  countries  need.  As  the 
economy  of  the  region  becomes  more  developed,  regional 
currency  arrangements  may  acquire  «nh«»anrT 
The  Commission  finally  decided  to  ask  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  “to  undertake  a study  of 
of  payments,  trade  movements,  etc.,  in  the  region  and 
advise,  in  the  light  of  such  study  and  of  similar  studies 
undertaken  in  other  regions,  whether  and  to  what  extent 
the  establishment  of  a multilateral  clearing  system  for 
the  ECAFE  region  might  be  expected  to  remove  any 
financial  or  payments  impediments  to  trade  within  the 
region  or  otherwise  increase  trade.” 

Some  debate  centered  on  a proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a permanent  inter-governmental  committee 
on  trade  similar  to  that  proposed  for  industry.  There  was 
difficulty,  however,  in  defining  the  functions  of  such  a 
committee,  and  once  again  the  proposal  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  set  up  to  consider  the 
Industrial  Working  Party’s  report 

The  Question  of  Trade  with  Japan 

The  question  of  trade  between  ECAFE  countries  and 
Japan  figured  prominently  in  the  discussions  at  the  third 
session  of  the  Commission.  The  representative  from 
SCAP  pointed  out  that  Japan’s  manufacturing  capacity 
for  capital  goods  was  still  appreciable,  within  the  limits 
set  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission.  At  this  session  there 
was  fairly  general  agreement  that  the  ECAFE  countries 
should  avail  themselves  of  Japan’s  ability  to  meet  some 
of  their  urgent  needs,  especially  in  exchange  for  raw 
materials  which  the  ECAFE  countries  could  supply,  pro- 
vided no  action  taken  by  ECAFE  usurped  the  functions 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission.  No  special  machinery 
was  set  up,  however,  and  the  Commission  simply  rec- 
ommended to  the  governments  of  the  region  that  they 
explore  the  possibilities  of  entering  into  working  ar- 
rangements with  Japan  for  the  supply  of  capital  goods, 
materials,  and  consumer  goods. 

The  fourth  session  raised  no  new  questions  of  prin- 
ciple on  this  point,  and  the  Commission  again  recom- 
mended that  individual  governments  continue  H»ng 
these  lines.  It  was  recognized,  of  course,  that  other  as- 
pects of  the  Commission's  work,  such  as  the  investiga- 
tions of  financial  impediments  to  trade  and  trade  promo- 
tion, also  bore  on  the  question  of  the  extension  of  trade 


with  Japan.  The  only  sharp  disagreement  in  principle 
was  raised  by  the  Soviet  delegate,  who  proposed  that 
the  whole  question  of  Japan  be  removed  from  the 
agenda  as  being  outside  the  scope  of  the  Commission. 

Cooperation  with  FAO 

ECAFE’s  role  in  the  agricultural  problems  of  the 
Far  East  has  been  fairly  well  established  as  one  of  close 
cooperation  with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAO).  This  is  a logical  arrangement,  since  food  supply 
is  a world  problem  rather  than  simply  a regional  one. 
Significant  developments  in  one  part  of  the  world  im- 
mediately affect  the  situation  in  other  parts.  FAO  is 
charged  with  world-wide  responsibility  for  agriculture. 
ECAFE  has  asked  FAO  to  report  periodically  on  food 
and  agriculture  conditions  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
and  a joint  FAO-ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Agricul- 
tural Requisites  was  set  up  at  the  third  session.  ECAFE’s 
function  is  to  bring  specifically  regional  problems  to 
the  attention  of  FAO. 

Everything  points  to  die  supreme  importance  of  an 
increase  in  food  production  for  the  recovery  and  devel- 
opment of  the  region.  Food  production  in  the  ECAFE 
region  is  still  below  prewar  levels,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a ten  percent  increase  in  population.  The 
region  is  now  a net  importer  of  food  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  huge  population  is  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. For  countries  such  as  Burma,  Siam,  and  Indochina, 
where  nee  is  the  principal  export,  higher  production 
would  mean  greater  capacity  to  pay  for  imports  needed 
for  reconstruction  and  development.  For  food  importing 
countries  such  as  India,  Ceylon,  Malaya,  and  rhina, 
high  prices  are  a major  cause  of  foreign  exchange  diffi- 
culties; increased  production  and  lower  prices  would 
release  a larger  proportion  of  their  export  incomes  for 
the  purchase  of  needed  imports.  An  inadequate  food 
supply  is  also  a potent  cause  of  inflation,  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  region  at  present,  through  the 
constant  pressure  for  higher  money  incomes  to  meet 
scarcity  prices.  The  importance  of  food  production  some- 
times tends  to  be  obscured  by  more  spectacular  plans 
for  industrial  development,  but  the  first  is  essential  to 
the  second. 

A striking  feature  of  the  report  of  the  Working  Party 
on  Agricultural  Requisites  is  the  relatively  small  needs 
of  ECAFE  countries  for  these  items  in  comparison  with 
world  production.  For  example,  it  is  stated  that  the 
region  requires  only  eleven  percent  of  world  production 
of  chemical  nitrogen  fertilizer,  03  percent  of  tractors, 
and  two  percent  of  pesticides.  These  quantities  seem 
miniscule  when  one  considers  that  the  region  contains 
more  than  half  of  the  world’s  population. 

The  Commission  approved  the  existing  principles  of 
cooperation  with  FAO  at  the  staff  level  and  rectwn- 
mended  that  FAO  uige  the  agricultural  needs  of  the 
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region  on  those  countries  which  produce  agricultural 
requisites.  It  also  recommended  that  ECAFE  countries 
studies  to  “determine  to  what  extent  present 
agricultural  practices  are  an  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of 
new  and  the  effective  use  of  fertilizers,  pesti- 

cides, veterinary  supplies,  agricultural  machines,  and 
improved  seeds.” 

Agricultural  improvement  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
but  also  one  of  die  most  complex  of  Asia’s  problems. 
Agricultural  practices  in  Asia  are  based  on  habit,  tradi- 
tion, and  social  and  cultural  patterns  which  have  been 
handed  down  for  centuries.  Even  in  the  newer  Western 
countries,  as  agricultural  officers  will  testify,  a consid- 
erable amount  of  persuasion  and  demonstration  is  nec- 
essary to  induce  farmers  to  accept  innovations.  Im- 
provement in  the  East  is  basic  to  economic  progress 
ci’nrr  agriculture  must  remain  for  a long  time  to  come 
the  principal  occupation  for  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. Higher  agricultural  efficiency  would  also  release 
large  numbers  of  year-round  workers  for  large-scale 
industrial  projects.  The  Commission  is  therefore  per- 
forming a useful  function  in  turning  attention  to  this 
basic  problem. 

Plans  for  Technical  Training 

The  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  suffer  from 
an  acute  shortage  of  trained  personnel  of  all  kinds. 
Those  countries  which  have  recently  attained  political 
independence  find  the  lack  of  trained  administrators 
a serious  handicap  in  their  efforts  to  establish  efficient 
government,  while  plans  for  agricultural  improvement 
pud  industrial  development  require  a large  supply  of 
specialists  who  cannot  be  trained  overnight.  The  impor- 
tance of  a heritage  of  scientific,  technical,  and  admin- 
istrative skill,  taken  for  granted  in  the  West,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  effects  of  its  absence  in  the  East. 

ECAFE  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
problems  of  technical  training,  and  a Technical  Training 
Section  was  set  up  within  the  Secretariat  at  the  third 
session.  As  with  agriculture,  however,  ECAFE  has  not 
undertaken  primary  responsibility  for  this  work,  but 
has  established  a close  liaison  at  the  staff  level  with  the 
International  Labor  Organization  (ILO).  At  the  fourth 
session  the  observer  from  the  ILO  informed  the  Com- 
mission that  his  organization  had  in  hand  three  meas- 
ures of  direct  concern  to  Aria  and  the  Far  East.  These 
were:  (a)  the  appointment  of  a manpower  committee 
for  Aria;  (b)  the  establishment  of  a Field  Office  for 
Asia;  and  (c)  the  convening  of  a technical  conference 
on  training.  The  Commission  took  note  of  the  ILO’s 
plans  and  requested  the  Executive  Secretary  to  consult 
with  die  Director-General  of  the  ILO  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  die  closest  possible  cooperation  between 
the  two  bodies.  The  Executive  Secretary  was  also  asked 
to  prepare  a report  on  fields  of  economic  development 
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which  were  handicapped  by  the  widespread  lad:  of 
trained  personnel. 

The  Commission  recommended  at  its  third  session 
that  a Bureau  of  Flood  Control  be  established  for  Aria 
and  the  Far  East  as  a subsidiary  body  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Economic  and  Social  Council  approved  die 
proposal  but  asked  die  Commission  to  define  more  ex- 
plicitly tlv  relationship  of  the  Bureau  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  functions.  ECAFE  recommended  that  die 
Secretary-General  appoint  a Chief  of  Bureau  and  two  ex- 
pert assistants  and  that  “the  Bureau  should  form  part  of 
the  Secretariat  of  ECAFE  for  all  administrative  and  fin- 
ancial matters,  but  that  die  Chief  of  Bureau  should  enjoy 
the  necessary  autonomy  on  all  technical  matters  subject 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Commission.”  The  program  of 
work  for  1949  was  to  be  left  to  the  Bureau  Chief,  al- 
though priority  should  be  given  to  the  needs  of  those 
parts  of  the  ECAFE  region  which  were  the  principal 
sufferers  from  uncontrolled  floods.  The  location  of  the 
Bureau  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  the  Chief  of  Bureau.  The  Bureau  is 
essentially  a technical  organization;  its  function  will  be 
to  coordinate  die  work  of  national  bodies  in  this  field 
and  in  general  to  assist  member  governments  to  over- 
come one  of  the  great  natural  problems  of  the  Far 
Eastern  region. 

The  basis  of  ECAFE’s  work  is  in  the  field  of  inter- 
governmental action:  that  is,  to  assist  individual  mem- 
ber countries  by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all.  The  most 
fruitful  field  of  potential  cooperation  at  present  clearly 
lies  between  the  countries  of  the  region  and  the  highly 
industrialized  countries  of  the  West.  These  two  groups 
complement  each  other  economically.  The  Asian  coun- 
tries themselves  do  not  form  an  integrated  economic 
unit,  so  that  the  scope  for  cooperative  effort  within  the 
region  is  limited.  (This  concept,  of  course,  excludes 
Japan,  which  is  not  an  ECAFE  country  and  which  in 
any  case  is  itself  receiving  a considerable  amount  of 
American  aid.)  Assistance  from  the  Western  industrial 
countries  remains  primarily  a matter  for  individual 
negotiation  by  the  ECAFE  countries. 

ECAFE’s  Problem 

These  limitations  are  reflected  in  the  nature  of  many 
of  Jthe  recommendations  contained  in  reports  prepared 
by  the  Secretariat  and  Working  Parties.  Governments 
are  urged,  for  example,  to  increase  coal  production  and 
to  stop  inflation — matters  primarily  of  national  concern 
which  do  not  call  for  further  action  by  ECAFE  as  such. 
On  the  surface,  therefore,  ECAFE’s  role  appears  similar 
to  that  of  tiie  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  but 
in  practice  its  scope  is  much  more  limited  because  of 
the  above-mentioned  characteristics  of  the  region  with 
which  it  deals. 

. During  tiie  last  two  sessions  there  has  been  an  under- 
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standable  impatience  on  the  part  of  tome  delegates 
with  protracted  investigations  which  lead  only  to  fur- 
ther investigations.1  There  is  a desire  for  practical  pro- 
posals. Accordingly,  the  Executive  Secretary  placed  be- 
fore the  Commission  a proposal  that  a series  of  repre- 
sentative inter-governmental  committees  should  be  estab- 
lished, aimildr  to  die  organization  evolved  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe;  their  essential  function 
would  be  the  implementation  of  policy,  as  distinct  from 
expert  bodies  whose  functions  are  mainly  research  and 
investigation.  The  proposed  new  organization  was  de- 
signed to  carry  the  Commission  from  the  stage  of  in- 
vestigation to  that  of  implementation. 

Few  if  any  of  the  governments  represented,  however, 


UNITED  STATES  RULE 

BY  CHANNING  UEM 

Editorial  Note:  Unlike  the  occupation  of  Japan, 
American  military  government  in  South  Korea 
was  regarded  from  the  start  as  a short-term  care- 
taker job,  for  which  few  special  preparations  were 
made,  nor  were  policies  formulated  in  advance. 
The  following  article  by  Dr.  Idem,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Korean  Education 
and  former  Instructor  in  Politics  at  Princeton  Uni- 
..  . versity,  discusses  the  results  of  the  occupation  as 
they  appear  to  Koreans  of  moderate  or  middle-of- 
the-road  views.  The  author  is  naturally  primarily 
concerned  with  the  net  effect  of  the  occupation 
on  the  country  rather  than  with  the  difficulties 
which  confronted  military  government  personnel. 

One  or  THE  strangest  episodes  following  World 
War  II  was  the  United  States  occupation  of 
South  Korea,  which  began  on  September  8,  1945,  and 
officially  ended  on  August  15,  1948.  An  objective  ap- 
praisal of  its  record  may  prove  a helpful  guide  in  future 
American  relations  with  Korea  and,  indeed,  with  the 
Far  East  as  a whole. 

The  writer  was  in  Korea  from  February  to  October 
1948.  During  this  rime  he  interviewed  thousands  of 
Koreans  from  all  walks  of  life  and  hundreds  of  Amer- 


1.  One  of  die  questions  which  took  up  most  time  and  raised 
most  controversy  during  the  second  and  third  sessions  was  an 
issue  not  of  substance  but  of  membership — namely,  the  question 
of  associate  membership  for  Indonesia.  Two  applications  were 
before  the  Commission,  one  presented  by  the  Netherlands  cm 
of  the  whole  of  Indonesia  (the  Netherlands  East  Indies) 
and  the  other  submitted  directly  by  die  Republic  of  Indonesia 
for  separate  representation.  The  point  at  issue  was  whether 
or  not  the  Republic  was  responsible  for  its  own  international 
relations.  After  considerable  debate  the  Ommitshm  postponed 
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had  had  time  to  study  the  voluminous  reports  on  sub- 
stantial matters  before  the  Commission,  particularly  those 
on  industrial  development.  The  Commission  could  not, 
therefore,  arrive  at  any  clear  definition  of  the  functions 
such  committees  might  perform.  It  was  decided  that  the 
whole  question  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  meeting  in  Bangkok. 

The  essential  task  now  facing  the  Commission  is  to 
determine  what  forms  of  inter-governmental  activity  are 
possible  and  profitable  in  the  fields  within  its  compe- 
tence. The  importance  of  ECAFE’s  role  as  it  is  shaped 
in  further  discussions  can  be  gauged  by  the  growing 
importance  of  underdeveloped  areas  to  the  world’s 
economy. 

IN  KOREA 


icans  serving  in  the  military  government;  he  also  ex- 
amined the  writings  of  most  of  the  Korean  publicists. 
Of  all  these,  not  one  appeared  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  United  States  rule.  A great  majority  considered 
the  occupation  a failure.  Only  a few,  all  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  military  government  staff,  said 
that  the  United  States  had  done  “as  good  a job  as  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances.” 

This  is  not  to  say  that  most  Koreans  denied  due 
credit  to  the  American  authorities.  They  cited  a num- 
ber of  important  achievements  of  United  States  rule, 
and  most  of  them  were  convinced  that  the  principal 
attitude  of  the  occupation  command  was  one  of  sincerity 
and  good  will  toward  the  Korean  people.  They  did  not 
hesitate,  however,  to  point  out  American  failures  which, 
they  feared,  might  not  only  outweigh  the  successes  but 
pahaps  bring  Korea  to  its  ultimate  destruction.  This 
article  will  enumerate  some  of  the  achievements  and 
failures  as  most  Koreans  see  them,  together  with  their 
causes  and  possible  remedies. 

First  among  the  positive  results  was  the  prevention 
of  starvation  in  the  United  States  zone.  Reduced 
yields  in  the  rich  southern  rice  lands,  due  to  inadequate 
care  and  a shortage  of  fertilizers,  combined  with  the 
great  influx  of  repatriates  from  abroad,  presented  a 

at  both  the  second  and  third  sessions,  and  the  ques- 
tion recurred  automatically  at  the  fourth.  The  Commission 
finally  adopted  a New  Zealand  resolution  to  the  effect  that  both 
the  Republic  and  the  “rest  of  Indonesia*1  should  be  admitted 
as  members,  as  a practical  arrangement  by  which  the 

whole  territory  of  Indonesia  might  be  represented.  This  deci- 
sion was  not  acceptable  to  the  Netherlands  delegation,  who 
withdrew  from  the  session,  thereby  preventing  the  Commission’s 
decision  from  having  effect  to  far  as  the  “rest  of  Indonesia"  is 
. Concerned.  Tbe  Republic  remains  an  associate  member. 
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severe  food  problem.  But  there  has  been  no  starvation 
due  to  governmental  neglect,  and  the  average  diet  in 
South  Korea  since  liberation,  although  inadequate  by 
scientific  standards,  is  reported  to  be  higher  than  that 
under  Japanese  rule. 

Secondly,  a notable  improvement  has  been  effected  in 
the  field  of  public  health  and  welfare.  Statistical  reports 
early  in  1948  showed  marked  downward  trends  in  the 
incidence  of  communicable  diseases  and  in  the  infant 
mortality  rate.  The  military  government  succeeded  in 
training  a number  of  public  health  and  welfare  special- 
ists, and  initiated  a comprehensive  program  further  to 

improve  services  in  this  field. 

Thirdly,  progress  has  been  made  in  public  education. 
Under  Japanese  rule  only  a small  percentage  of  Korean 
children  were  able  to  attend  public  schools.  A system 
of  free  and  universal  education  up  to  the  sixth  grade 
has  been  adopted,  and  a number  of  middle  schools  and 
so-called  universities  have  appeared  in  the  United 
States  zone  during  the  past  three  years.  Vocational 
education  is  making  rapid  strides.  There  is  row  in 
operation  a systematic  program  of  public  school  fin- 
ancing, administration,  and  instruction  modelled  after 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Fourthly,  American  rule  greatly  improved  the  status 
of  women  in  Korea.  Korean  women  now  participate 
in  almost  every  department  of  public  and  social  ac- 
tivity. Their  outlook  seems  to  be  progressive,  and  they 
are  alert  to  the  needs  of  their  country.  Last  year  they 
succeeded  in  forcing  public  prostitution  out  of  business. 
At  present  they  are  working  to  enforce  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  monogamy  law. 

Creation  of  a Separate  Government 

Another  achievement  which  merits  comment  is  the 
establishment  of  a Korean  government  in  the  American 
zone.  There  was  sharp  division  of  opinion  among  Kor- 
eans concerning  the  wisdom  of  this  move.  The  writer's 
inquiries  lead  him  to  believe  that  when  the  United 
States  first  recommended  to  the  United  Nations  the 
of  an  election  under  the  supervision  of  neu- 
tral observers,  the  majority  of  Koreans  were  opposed  to 
it.  Some  were  undoubtedly  motivated  by  Communistic 
affiliations,  but  most  of  them  by  a patriotic  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  their  nation,  being  convinced  that 
an  rlrtinn  at  that  time  would  bring  about  the  perma- 
nent division  of  Korea.  The  United  States  was  equally 
convinced  that  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  was 
impossible,  and  that  a continuation  of  its  military 
government  was  inadvisable.  It  therefore  chose  the  un- 
pleasant f A of  insisting  on  tiie  election. 

American  representatives  in  Korea  were  forced 
jptn  the  embarrassing  position  of  supporting  those 
Korean  rightists  who  had  agitated  for  a separate  gov- 
ernment while  the  United  States  was  striving  to  set 


up  a unified  one.  For  such  rightists  the  only  hope  of 
political  power  lay  in  a separate  regime.  The  decision 
to  hold  an  election  seemed  to  vindicate  their  position. 

On  election  day,  indeed,  only  a small  minority  of  Kor- 
eans defied  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  were 
Communists,  and  others  were  leaders  of  moderate  polit- 
ical parties  who  chose  to  sacrifice  their  political  for- 
tunes for  their  belief  that  the  election  was  a serious 
mistake. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  a mistake  to  create  the  present 
separate  government  in  Seoul  will  depend  upon  the  ul- 
timate satisfaction  of  those  Koreans  who  voted  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  thus  helping  to  unify  the  country. 
Those  who  remain  optimistic  about  the  governments 
success  point  out  the  fact  that  ninety  percent  of  the 
qualified  voters  in  the  zone  cast  ballots.  Others  con- 
tend this  participation  was  due  to  active  United 
States  support  for  the  elections  and  to  the  vested  pow- 
ers of  the  rightists.  Most  Koreans  believe,  however,  that 
their  present  government  is  incapable  of  accomplishing 
the  unification  of  Korea;  and  they  still  look  to  the 
United  States  to  aid  in  this  achievement. 

The  Debit  Side 

To  turn  to  the  debit  side  of  the  American  record: 
in  the  view  of  most  Koreans,  the  grave  failures  of  the 
occupation  are  not  the  result  of  any  willful  neglect  on 
the  part  of  occupation  authorities.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  Soviet  failure  to  cooperate  and  the  obstruction- 
ist tactics  of  the  extreme  rightists  and  leftists  in  Korea 
were  major  stumbling-blocks.  Koreans  feel,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  best  efforts  of  the  American  authorities 
could  have  solved  many  problems,  and  that  Korea  as  a 
liberated  country  was  entitled  to  no  less  than  the  best. 

The  bisection  of  their  country  was,  to  most  Koreans, 
the  gravest  error.  The  disastrous  effect  of  division  on 
the  people  of  Korea  can  never  be  fully  told.  No  foreign 
economic  aid  to  either  zone  can  take  the  place  of  eco- 
nomic unification.  All  available  information  shows  that 
the  northern  zone  has  received  no  aid  from  the  Soviet 
Uniop  and  none  is  in  prospect.  The  southern  zone  has 
received  American  relief  supplies  worth  about  $350 
million  during  the  past  three  years,  but  these  supplies 
proved  to  be  only  a partial  and  temporary  solution.  Al- 
though there  is  a crying  need  for  consumer  goods  of 
every  description,  industry  in  South  Korea  is  dormant 
Existing  factories  do  not  operate  at  capacity  and  no 
new  ones  worth  mentioning  have  been  established. 
Trade  is  in  no  better  condition.  Except  for  goods  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  which  turn  up  in 
shady  ways,  and  a few  second-hand  Korean  articles 
offered  for  cash  by  hard-pressed  people,  the  shops  are 

practically  bare.  , 

The  division  of  the  country  has  had  a psychological 
effect  of  gloom  and  despair  among  Koreans.  Business 
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and  industrial  leaders  have  in  many  instances  retired 
to  their  secluded  homes;  crowds  of  the  unemployed 
wander  about  the  streets;  ill-dad  laborers  squat  help- 
lcssly  on  the  sidewalks.  The  writer  visited  several  “re- 
fugee” camps  near  Seoul  which  were  crowded  with 
poorly-clothed,  ill-fed,  and  spiritless  people,  most  of 
whom  had  come  from  the  northern  zone  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  anywhere  else  would  be  better.  They  were 
rudely  disillusioned. 

Koreans  charge  that  a sound  and  consistent  plan 
could  have  rehabilitated  business  and  industry  to  some 
extent  in  spite  of  the  critical  blow  dealt  by  the  north- 
south  division.  They  rite  the  low  salary  rate  of  Korean 
government  employees  and  the  rationing  system  for 
consumer  goods  as  typical  failures  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment. Pressed  by  huge  defirits,  the  authorities  chose 
the  easy  but  negative  measure  of  limiting  the  salary 
scale  so  severely  that  no  official  could  live  on  his  legiti- 
mate income,  but  was  forced  instead  to  sell  his  property 
or  turn  to  corrupt  practices.  Most  officials  sold  the 
relief  supplies  given  them  periodically  by  the  occupation 
authorities — in  some  cases  to  make  this  aid  continue,  in 
o' hers  to  gain  a profit.  The  result  was  further  inflation. 

Concerning  rationing,  the  authorities  either  failed  to 
set  up  an  adequate  control  program  or  did  not  imple- 
ment it  fully.  The  program  left  scarce  industrial  con- 
sumer goods  to  the  mercy  of  profiteers  and  concentrated 
solely  on  grain,  which  was  relatively  abundant  and 
thus  formed  the  greatest  source  of  governmental  rev- 
enue. Korean  farmers  considered  this  an  injustice,  and 
their  feeling  gave  a wide  base  to  the  unpopularity  of  the 
military  government.  Faced  with  inflationary  prices 
for  the  articles  they  needed,  and  yet  compelled  to  turn 
in  their  hard-won  harvests,  the  farmers  could  not  or 
would  not  produce  as  much  as  they  should.  Again  the 
result  was  a greater  governmental  deficit  and  height- 
ened inflation. 

Choice  of  Administrators 

The  military  government  also  failed  to  enlist  the 
services  of  competent  and  respected  Koreans.  So  far 
as  democratic  self-government  was  concerned,  Korea 
had  no  experienced  administrators;  her  paramount  need 
was  training.  Had  the  occupation  authorities  chosen 
and  trained  candidates  from  among  men  of  unques- 
tionable loyalty  both  to  Korea  and  to  democracy, 
this  failure  might  have  been  avoided.  They  fell  instead 
into  tire  convenient  practice  of  recalling  many  of  the 
former  enemy  collaborators  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  had  “experience”  and  knew  their  jobs.  Certain  pos- 
itions of  a purely  technical  nature  might  admittedly 
be  .filled  by  qualified  men  no  matter  whom  they  had 
previously  served;  but  the  occupation  committed  an 
error  of  excess  in  this  respect  The  Police  Department, 
the  only  department  to  which  tire  American  command 


delegated  complete  authority,  was  notorious  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  manned  by  Koreans  who  had  served 
under  the  Japanese.  Its  nominal  chiefs  had  no  collabor- 
ation records,  but  they  were  new  to  their  duties 
received  no  training.  They  therefore  reinstated  the 
former  personnel  of  the  department,  men  whose  ex- 
perience had  been  of  a tyrannical  kind.  These  ex-col- 
laborators, mere  servants  under  the  Japanese,  now  be- 
came masters;  the  Americans  let  them  run  the  whole 
show.  The  police  promised  to  wipe  out  the  Communists 
in  South  Korea.  More  important,  however,  was  the 
promise  they  seem  to  have  made  to  themselves — name- 
ly, to  extort  money  from  their  helpless  fellow-citizens. 
In  many  instances  their  witch-hunting  was  a convenient 
means  to  this  end. 

Korean  police  activities  became  a nightmare  to  the 
people.  The  writer  is  reliably  informed  that  the  recent 
army  revolt  in  South  Korea  was  caused  at  least  as  much 
by  police  unpopularity  as  by  Communists.  The  sons 
and  brothers  of  many  Koreans  who  had  been  mistreated 
by  the  police  enlisted  in  the  South  Korean  army,  de- 
termined to  be  revenged  upon  the  “traitors.” 

The  Youth  Associations 

United  States  rule  brought  further  terror  upon  the 
country  through  its  tolerance  of  the  formation  of  the 
so-called  “Youth  Associations,”  which  were  exploited 
by  rightist  political  groups.  There  were  about  six  of 
these  associations  in  South  Korea  by  the  summer  of 
1948.  Their  rules  and  practices  resembled  those  of 
similar  organizations  in  dictatorial  nations.  While  the 
writer  was  conferring  with  United  States  army  of- 
ficers in  Seoul  on  March  1 (Korea’s  Fourth  of  July)  he 
saw  a parade  of  these  “youths,”  chanting  and  carrying 
huge  banners.  They  were  denouncing  everyone  except 
their  own  leaders,  opposing  the  American  military 
government  as  well  as  the  Communists.  When  the 
writer  told  a high-ranking  American  officer  what  the 
slogans  meant,  the  officer  was  evidently  shocked. 

Many  Korean  boys,  tempted  by  these  associations, 
deserted  their  classes,  farms,  and  factories  to  become 
social  parasities.  Such  a movement  does  immeasurable 
damage  to  the  future  building  of  Korea.  When  the 
boys  found  politicians’  hand-outs  insufficient,  they 
turned  to  gangsterism.  And  when  the  military  govern- 
ment, relenting  a little,  prohibited  the  solicitation  of 
“compulsory  contributions,”  the  Youth  Associations  be- 
gan peddling  the  portraits  of  their  leaders  and  similar 
articles.  Few  people  dared  refuse  to  purchase  them. 
Those  who  were  generous  were  “patriotic  Koreans;” 
those  who  refused  were  “Communists.” 

Even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States,  its  occupation  of  Korea  has  been 
a failure.  It  is  obliged  to  continue  pouring  money  into 
tile  Country.  Present  circumstances  male*  it  nniwtain 
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whether  even  the  allotted  sum  of  $300  million  for  the 
next  three  years  will  bring  about  the  desired  result.  The 
Koreans  who  helped  elect  the  present  government  in 
Seoul  have  no  confidence  in  it  A leading  Korean  con- 
servative who  declined  invitations  to  participate  in  that 
regime  told  the  writer  that,  if  another  election  were 
held  in  South  Korea  now,  less  than  thirty  percent  of 
those  who,  voted  for  the  present  government  would 
vote  for  it  again.  It  seems  significant  that,  according 
to  a NewYork  Times  dispatch,  the  Korean  National 
Assembly  ratified  the  agreement  for  $300  million  in 
Marshall  Plan  aid  by  a vote  of  eighty-five  to  nothing, 
with  forty-five  absentions.  Only  130  out  of  198  legis- 
lators were  present  to  consider  the  agreement  Ap- 
parently no  member  of  the  Assembly  was  opposed  to 
the  aid  itself — Korea  can  scarcely  survive  without  it — 
but  in  the  writer’s  opinion  the  vote  meant  that  Koreans 
consider  their  government  incapable  of  administering 
die  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

American  representatives  in  Korea  are  aware  that  it 
is  only  the  presence  of  American  soldiers  and  money 
which  keeps  the  present  regime  in  power.  They  must 
now  realize  that  their  attempts  to  contain  Communism 
on  the  Korean  front  will  meet  with  results  like  those  of 
China  and  Greece  unless  the  Korean  government  is 
improved  by  replacements  from  among  the  men  in 
whom  the  people  have  confidence.  And  such  action 
must  come  soon. 

Reasons  for  American  Failure 

Several  factors  seem  to  underly  the  American  failure 
in  Korea.  The  first  is  American  ignorance  of  Korea’s 
strategic  importance  in  the  international  politics  of  the 
Far  East  until  the  United  States  Army  was  sent  there 
in  1945.  Its  size  and  its  long  history  of  domination  by 
Japan  proved  deceptive.  Korea  was  accorded  a few 
words  in  the  Cairo  Declaration  (to  die  effect  that 
"Korea  shall  become  free  and  independent  in  due 
course")  but  there  is  no  indication  that  the  United 
States  formulated  any  program  for  the  implementation 
of  that  policy. 

This  habit  of  underestimation  remained  unchanged 
throughout  the  three  years  of  the  American  occupa- 
tion. The  high  command  decided  against  any  long- 
range  plans  either  for  the  Koreans  or  for  the  occupa- 
tion penpnnel  because  it  would  be  "only  a matter  of 
months  — six  months,  perhaps — before  the  Army  forces 
are  withdrawn.”  Little  thought  was  given  to  the  com- 
fort of  tne  occupying  forces,  and  Korea  was  considered 
the  dumping-ground  for  “incompetents.”  Koreans  re- 
sented the  maimer  in  which  Americans  dealt  with  them; 
this  was  largely  the  direct  result  of  American  ignorance 
of  Korean  traditions,  history,  and  aspirations. 


Koreans  rather  than  using  intelligent  flexibility  surd 
diplomacy.  In  selecting  Korean  employees,  for  example, 
they  ignored  the  tradition  of  clan  solidarity.  Many 
Korean  families  had  maintained  or  gained  their  for- 
tunes by  designating  one  or  a few  of  their  number  to 
"get  along”  with  the  Japanese.  Following  the  libera- 
tion these  collaborating  families  replaced  their  repre- 
sentatives with  members  who  had  no  active  collabora- 
tion records.  Occupation  officials  received  these  new 
representatives  without  hesitation.  Another  example  is 
the  American  insistence  on  "experience”  rather  than 
“respectability,”  although  Koreans  argued  that  the 
latter  was  more  important  and  that  men  of  honor  should 
be  given  the  necessary  training. 

JJ.S.  Policy  Inconsistent 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  another  reason  for  fail- 
ure lay  in  the  uncertainty  and  inconsistency  of  United 
States  policy  toward  Korea.  In  matters  where  forceful- 
ness was  really  required,  the  Americans  became  hesitant. 
In  many  cases,  furthermore,  their  actions  ran  counter  to 
their  announced  intentions.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
American  forces  in  Korea,  the  United  States  gave  spe- 
cial facilities  for  Syngman  Rhee’s  return  to  Seoul,  and 
the  United  States  commander  in  Korea  personally  pre- 
sented him  to  the  Korean  people.  The  latter  move  may 
have  been  an  “error,”  but  the  occupation  authorities 
did  nothing  to  correct  it.  Thereafter  ex-collaborators, 
opportunists,  and  innocent  Koreans  alike  rallied  around 
“America’s  man.”  This  scarcely  tallied,  in  the  ' eyes 
of  the  Korean  critics,  with  the  announced  American 
policy  of  allowing  the  Koreans  freely  to  choose  their 
own  government 

Later  the  occupation  command  inducted  a moder- 
ate leader,  Kimm  Kiu-sik,  to  head  the  South  Korean 
Interim  Legislature.  But  he  was  not  given  due  support 
nor  was  his  advice  welcome.  The  military  government 
cut  in  half  the  Assembly  budget  which  Kimm  had  per- 
sonally helped  to  prepare;  this  made  the  Assembly's 
work  virtually  impossible. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  Dr.  Rhee,  now  President 
of  the  Korean  government  in  Seoul,  became  persona 
non  grata  to  the  United  States  Army  command  soon 
after  his  return  to  Korea.  But  the  military  government 
was  already  helplessly  dependent  on  his  lieutenants. 

United  States  rule  in  Korea  has  been  a costly  and 
thankless  task.  Having  finally  succeeded  in  creating 
a Korean  government  in  its  zone  of  occupation,  it  now 
wishes  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  that  unhappy  coun- 
try. This  desire  is  balanced  by  die  fear  that,  when  it 
withdraws,  the  power  it'  has  sought  to  check  may  take 
over  the  whole  nation.  However  this  situation  is  re- 
solved, the  United  States  must  learn  that  on  its  dealings 


Koreans  also  speak  of  “American  obstinacy.”  Occu-  with  Korea  depends  much  of  Korea's  significant  role  as 

r.j>ation  officials  often  tried  to  force  their  ideas  an  the  a helpful  partner  for  peace  or  as  a source  of  conflict. 

•0  ~~  FAR  EASTERN  SU RVEY  ~ 


THE  CONSTITUTION 

BYE  BURKE  INLOW 


The  Ceylon  Independence  Act  of  1947  removed 
- Ceylon  from  the  status  of  a colony  and  provided  for 
the  admission  of  that  historic  island  into  the  British 
Commonwealth  as  a dominion.  In  point  of  the 
transition  was  a brief  one.  Late  in  1944  a tnminiwwm 
was  appointed  by  His  Majesty’s  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  under  the  chairmanship  of  Baron 
Soulbury  to  visit  Ceylon  for  purposes  of  examining  and 
discussing  proposals  for  constitutional  reform.  The  com- 
mission issued  its  report  the  next  year.1  In  May  1946  a 
draft  constitution  was  presented  to  the  Court  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  The  Ceylon  Independence  Order  in 
Council * followed  in  December  1947.  February  4 of 
the  following  year  was  celebrated  as  Ceylon  Indepen- 
dence Day,  and  on  that  date  the  new  constitution  went 
into  effect* 


Power  of  the  Executive 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  characteristic  of 
the  new  constitution  is  the  amount  of  power  which  rests 
with  the  Governor-General.  The  Governor  of  Ceylon 
has,  of  course,  always  exercised  considerable  control 
over  the  Island.  The  constitution  of  1931,  for  example, 
providwl  him  with  actual  legislative  power.4  While  such 
power  is  not  anticipated  or  conveyed  under  the  terms 

the  present  Constitution — the  second  paragraph  of 
the  section  devoted  to  the  Governor-General  speaks  of 
the  “constitutional  conventions”  which  bind  that  high 
office— it  is  still  true  that  the  role  of  Governor-General 
of  Ceylon  is  more  than  a nominal  one. 

The  Governor-General  is  empowered  to  (1)  appoint 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  (2)  appoint  a 
delimitation  commission  which  makes  divirions  of  the 
provinces  for  purposes  of  organizing  the  electorate, 
(3)  appoint  the  cabinet  and  the  prime  minister,  (4) 
appoint  all  judges,  and  (5)  serve  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  In  addition  to  these  powers,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral possesses  other  less  important  appointive  ones.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  moreover,  no  act 
or  omission  of  the  Governor-General  may  be  called  into 
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1.  Report  of  die  Commission  on  Constitutional  Reform  c 
Ceyfa*  19*5  (Cmd.  6677). 

*.  11  Geo.  6 Ch.  7. 

3.  For  a brief  discussion  of  political  and  economic 

before  and  during  die  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution 
*fe  Sydney  D.  Bailey,  “Ceylon’s  New  Status.”  Far  Fasten 
Survey,  November  5,  1948. 

4.  Constitution  of  Ceylon  (Cmd.  3862  of  1931),  pp.  89-93 
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question  before  any  court  of  law.  There  seems  to  be 
some  question  as  to  whether  he  actually  possesses  a veto 
power  over  legislation,  and  the  Constitution  as  it  stands 
makes  no  attempt  to  clarify  this  issue.  Future  constitu- 
tional interpretation  may  resolve  it. 

The  new  Constitution  of  Ceylon  provides  for  a Par- 
liament consisting,  as  in  the  case  of  its  British  counter- 
part, of  His  Majesty  (represented  by  the  Governor- 
General)  and  two  chambers  to  be  known  respectively 
as  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Parlia- 
ment sits  for  five  years  and  must  meet  annually.  The 
privileges,  immunities,  and  powers  of  the  two  chambers 
may  be  regulated  by  Parliament  but  may  not  exceed 
those  held  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Senate,  consisting  of  thirty  Senators, 
fifteen  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  fifteen  appointed  by  the  Governor-General, 
possesses  roughly  the  same  powers  as  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  may  not  exercise  an  absolute  veto  upon  the 
action  of  the  other  house,  but  may  withhold  its  ap- 
proval of  legislation  for  two  successive  sessions  of  Par- 
liament. Money  trills  do  not  need  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  to  become  law. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  101  mem- 
bers, ninety-five  of  whom  are  elected  by  electors  of  the 
several  districts.  Curiously  enough,  however,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  when,  after  a general  election,  the  Governor- 
General  is  satisfied  that  any  important  interest  in  the 
Island  is  represented  inadequately  or  not  at  all,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  appoint  up  to  six  members  of  the  House. 

For  those  accustomed  to  a constitutional  tradition 
that  the  legislative  body  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  its  own  membership,  the  most  disturbing 
feature  of  legislative  power  in  Ceylon  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  long  list  of  disabilities.  They  represent,  quite 
frankly,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  drafted  the 
Constitution  to  limit  membership  in  Parliament  to  “de- 
sirable” persons.  Undischarged  bankrupts  or  insolvents 
and  persons  who,  during  a period  of  seven  years  imme- 
diately  preceding  a term  of  office,  have  served  a prison 
sentence  of  three  months  or  longer  are  «mnng  those 
held  ineligible  for  membership.  Sitting  or  voting  in 
either  chamber  when  disqualified  brings  a fine  of  500 
rupees  a day.  The  electorate  is  subject  to  the  same  qual- 
ifications, or  perhaps  one  should  say  di«q.taHfi/.af'»ns, 
as  are  the  members  of  Parliament. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  legislative  pow- 
er in  Ceylon,  despite  certain  practical  limitations,  is 
designed  for  self-government.  There  are  no  express  lim- 


Rations  of  any  consequence  upon  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment. Indeed,  Parliament  may  amend  or  repeal  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  any  of  the  provisions  of  die  Order 
creating  the  Constitution  of  Ceylon  or  of  any  other 
Order  of  His  Majesty  in  Council  in  its  application  to 
the  Island — provided  such  bill  receives  the  royal  assent. 
Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  veto  power,  there  is  some 
question  as  to  what  this  means  in  practice. 

The  Governor-General,  as  pointed  out  above,  is  em- 
powered to  appoint  all  judges  for  the  Island.  No  qualifi- 
cations are  put  forth  for  holding  office  under  such  ap- 
pointment. A Judicial  Service  Commission,  established 
under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor-General  and  charged  with  the  “ap- 
pointment, transfer,  dismissal,  and  disciplinary  control 
of  judicial  officers.”  The  Constitution  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  establishing  jurisdictions  or  designating  the 
powers  of  the  judiciary. 

The  latter  parts  of  the  Constitution  are  devoted  to 
problems  that  are,  at  least  by  the  standard  of  other 
recent  constitutions,  considered  to  be  of  the  essence  erf 
statute  law  rather  than  matters  for  constitutional  con- 
sideration. One  section  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a Civil  Service  for  Ceylon  under  the  direction  of  a 
Public  Service  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General.  This  Commission,  consisting  of  three  persons, 
holds  office  for  a period  of  five  years — subject  to  the 
removal  power  of  the  Governor-General.  Elaborate  pro- 
visions are  made  in  the  same  section  for  pensions,  tenure, 
and  retirement  of  office  holders  under  the  new  gov- 
ernment. Another  section  is  taken  up  with  problems 
rf  public  finance.  The  creation  of  a consolidated  fund 
mder  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  is  the  most 
mportant  innovation  to  be  noted. 

Position  Within  the  Commonwealth 

Actual  ties  to  the  British  Commonwealth  are  few  if 
oeasured  in  terms  of  express  statement.  The  most  ob- 
vious tie,  of  course,  is  that  which  identifies  the  person 
of  the  Governor-General  with  the  person  of  the  King 
But  this  is,  after  all,  a highly  theoretical  relationship. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  fact,  the  Ceylon  Independence  Act  states 
that  “no  act  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingrinm 
passed  on  or  after  the  appointed  day  shall  extend,  or  be 
deemed  to  extend,  to  Ceylon  as  part  of  the  law  of  Cey- 
lon, unless  it  is  expressly  declared  in  that  act  that  Cey- 
lon has  requested  and  consented  to  the  enactment  there- 
of. 'Section  39  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  true,  stipulates 
that  private  stockholders  are  to  be  protected  in  their 
financial  share  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  this 
measure  is  a reasonable  precaution  to  be  plar-H  along- 
side of  similar  measures  taken  in  times  past,  and  in  no 
way  limits  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon. 


A study  of  the  new  Constitution  reveals  an  instru- 
ment that  draws  to  a very  large  extent  on  practical 
administrative  tradition  dating  from  die  early  years  of 
the  present  century.  Unlike  the  American  Constitution 
of  1787,  the  Japanese  Constitution  of  1889,  or  even  the 
Burmese  Constitution  of  two  years  ago,  there  appear*  in 
the  Constitution  of  Ceylon  no  attempt  to  cast  die  state 
in  the  . image  of  a particular  body  of  thought.  There  is 
no  preamble,  no  statement  anywhere  of  what  the  draft- 
■ ers  attempted  to  accomplish.  There  seems  to  be  no  par- 
ticular devotion  even  to  safeguarding  the  operative 
ideals — as  Lord  Lindsay  calls  them — of  the  new  Con- 
stitution. Provision  is  made,  for  example,  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a cabinet;  yet  no  provision  determines  the 
for  this  selection,  the  relationship  between  the  cabinet 
and  the  Governor-General,  or  the  powers  of  the  min- 
istry. While  it  is  a reasonable  assumption  that  these  mat- 
ters will  work  themselves  out  in  the  traditional  pattern 
of  the  politics  of  Ceylon,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  domestic  policies  of  a self-governing  do- 
minion are  best  drawn  from  the  traditions  of  a crown 
colony. 

No  bill  of  rights  is  contained  in  the  Constitution  of 
Ceylon.  This  is  in  notable  contrast  with  the  recently 
proclaimed  Constitution  of  Burma,  which  not  only 
guarantees  the  right  to  work,  the  right  to  an  education, 
etc.,  but  contains  as  well  an  entire  section  devoted  to 
the  “Rights  of  Freedom,”  including  the  traditional  rights 
of  assembly,  habeas  corpus,  and  so  on.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton argued  under  similar  circumstances  that  a consti- 
tution itself  provides  the  necessary  protection  against 
the  abuse  erf  civil  liberty.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
such  is  not  always  the  case,  particularly  where  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  populace  is  apt  to  be  deterred 
by  the  intricacies  of  the  judicial  process.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say,  “This  is  my  right.”  It  is  quite  another  to  ask, 
“What  is  my  right?”  Whether  the  people  of  Ceylon  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  unstated  challenge  of  their  Con- 
stitution remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  the  British  position  that  legislation  such  as  the 
Statute  of  Westminster,  which  provides  for  the  presence 
of  self-governing  dominions  within  the  framework  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  represents  the 
recognition  of  constitutional  advances  already  achieved 
rather  than  the  instrument  by  which  such  advances  are 
secured.6  If  one  accepts  this  point  of  view,  then  it  is  man- 
ifest that  Ceylon  has  made  great  progress  within  the 
framework  of  a pattern  once  imperial,  now  modified. 
How  far  beyond  this  point  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
people  of  Ceylon  to  move  must  of  necessity  rest  with 
a multitude  of  factors,  some  of  which  are  at  this  point 
difficult  to  define. 

C* 

5.  For  the  application  of  this  statement  to  Ceylon,  see 
Report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  the  Constitution  of 
Ceylon  (Cmd.  S131  of  1928),  p.  72. 
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CHINA:  THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE.  By  Gerald  F. 

Winfield.  New  York : William  Sloane  Associates,  in  coopera* 

tion  with  the  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  1948 

♦37  pp.  |5.00. 

The  leading  of  this  book  leaves  one  with  die  desire  to 
scam  how  die  Chinese  Communists  would  comment  on  Win- 
field’s specific  recommendations  for  rebuilding  fit.;... 
pedaUy  those  which  run  counter  to  what  is  publicly  known 
as  their  land  policy.  The  book  should  immediately  take  a 
foremost  placeamong  those  which  help  to  clarify  the  American 
view  of  die  increasing  world  problem  presented  by  Chin. 
today. 

_The  main  diesis  is  that  the  outcome  of  present  events  in 
China  may  determine  the  fate  of  the  human  race  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  book  outlines  the 
chief  steps  required  to  resolve  the  situation  successfully.  The 
author’s  long  experience  in  China  as  Professor  of  Zoology  in 
Cheloo  University  included  much  firsthand  experience  with 
its  agriculture-economy,  and  this  makes  his  outlook  .inv^ 
unique  among  writers  on  this  country.  Consequently  one  is 
not  surprised  that  his  recommendations  for  rebuilding  the 
country  stem  initially  from  a health-agriculture  base-line  and 
proceed  to  the  steps  required  for  the  development  of  low-cost 
transportation  and  the  extension  of  education  and  industry. 
His  training  in  the  biological  sciences  is  reflected  in  his 
systematic  presentation  of  the  requirements  for  an  expanding 
agricultural  production  With  its  rational  industrial  conse- 
quences. This  is  seldom  encountered  when  an  author’s 
background  is  in  the  social  sciences.  Also  uniquely,  his  recom- 
mendations are  made  dependent  upon  control  of  population 
growth,  the  crux  of  which  is  to  bring  about  a drop  in  the 
birth-rate  “at  least  at  great  as  the  drop  in  the  death-rate.” 
Winfield’s  three  proposals  to  achieve  this  end  should  Vrimie 
a premise  in  all  planning  for  Chinese  reconstruction.  This 
over-all  recommendation  should  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
barely-surviving,  over-populated  countries  who  are  actively 
planning  to  rebuild  themselves.  Specific  proposals  are  also 
discussed  for  education  as  the  prime  mover  in  the  solution  of 
the  closely  interrelated  problems  of  reconstruction. 

The  .first  half  of  the  book  provides  background  material 
which  is  aimed  at  enabling  the  reader  to  follow  the  reason- 
ing for  the  specific  recommendations  in  Part  II.  The  — 
tends  at  timet  to  overemphasize  inconsequential  details;  how- 
ever, some  of  the  latter  make  fascinating  reading. 

The  final  chapter,  “The  Challenge  of  China,”  would  be 
outstanding  if  for  no  other  reason  than  its  analysis  of  the 
Communist  program.  The  redistribution-of-land  issue  has  been 
tkilfully  used  to  confuse  American  thinking  on  China  and  its 
Communist  Party.  Winfield’s  discussion  and  conclusions  as  to 
thb  policy  are  based  on  the  data  presented  in  the  rhap^rr  in 
nrt  I on  agriculture.  He  states  that  redivirion  and  redistribu- 
tion of  the  land  are  exactly  contrary  to  the  rural  needs  of 
China,  which  are  to  reduce  the  number  of  people  who  de- 
pend on  agriculture  and  to  hasten  the  expansion  of  *»ntir 
production.  The  most  important  of  the  arguments  advanced  is 
quoted  from  Dr.  John  Loasing  Buck:  "...  the  problem  of 
l«id  distribution  is  not  one  of  equal  division  of  land  »™~,g 
•II  the  people,  for  then  no  farm  [now  averaging  only  4.18 
acres]  would  have  enough  land  on  which  to  earn  a living, 
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>ment  of  farms  of  an  economic  size 


but  rather  one  of  d. 
for  each  farm  family. 

The  book  must  have  been  completed  before  the  Communists 
had  gained  the  paramount  position  which  they  hold  today.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the 
radically  changed  political  situation  might  have  altered  the 
author’s  generalization.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any 
of  the  specific  conclusions  and  recommendations  would  have 
been  changed.  If  anything,  the  altered  political  situation  in- 
creases the  timeliness  of  this  important  contribution  to  an 
understanding  both  of  the  current  situation  in  China  and 
particularly  of  potential  American  foreign  policy. 

International  Health  Division 

Rockefeller  Foundation  jobn  a.  grant 


CHANGING  CHINA.  By  Harrison  Forman.  New  York:  Crown 
Publishers,  1948.  337  pp.  84.00. 

Mr.  Forman’s  book  is  announced  as  “a  factual  account  of 
China  as  it  was  and  as  it  is.”  His  description  of  China’s 
history,  border  areas,  main  geographical  divisions,  social  or- 
ganization and  economy  is  largely  based  on  his  wide  travels 
as  a newspaper  correspondent  Everywhere  he  noted  the  de- 
tails of  the  life  of  the  people  and  photographed  what  he  saw. 
His  book  contains  some  250  photographs  on  every  subject  from 
the  money  changer  to  house  construction,  and  the  peeling  of 
the  bark  from  trees  as  a substitute  for  food.  One  cannot  but 
admire  the  wide  range  of  observation  and  the  mu  of  interest- 
ing material  included  in  this  volume. 

Those  who  look  for  an  account  of  China’s  government, 
politics  or  leading  personalities  will  be  disappointed.  There  is 
only  incidental  mention  of  the  Communists  or  the  Kuomintang. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Forman’s  book  contains  much  to  commend  it 
to  the  general  reader  and  to  the  specialist. 

Four  chapters  are  concerned  with  history.  The  presentation 
is  usually  dear,  vivid  and  with  good  emphasis  on  salient  points. 
The  details  however,  are  not  always  judfciously  selected.  Some 
parts  are  one-sided,  if  not  inaccurate.  The  reign  of  Fu  Hsi  is 
mentioned  as  “beginning  precisely  in  2852  B.C.”  Foreign 
leadership  in  the  suppression  of  the  Taiping  rebellion  is  over- 
emphasized. The  account  of  the  origins  of  the  “Opium  War” 
shows  a lack  of  information  concerning  early  relations  be- 
tween British  and  Chinese.  The  Boxers  are  referred  to  as  a 
“Chinese  Ku  Klux  Klan.” 

A chapter  entitled  “Modemia”  indicates  the  complexity  of 
China’s  border  regions  and  emphasizes  the  recent  history  of 
the  northwest  Chapters  on  Tibet,  Mongolia  and  Manchuria 
indude  both  description  and  history.  The  ones  on  “Coastal 
Provinces,”  “The  Loess  Belt,”  “Yangtze  Basin,”  and  “The 
Southwestern  Uplands”  cover  local  production,  geography  and 
recent  history  combined  in  a somewhat  illogical  arrangement. 

A brief  chapter  on  “The  Village,”  which  indudcs  a des- 
cription of  Chinese  opera,  is  followed  by  chapters  on  the  home, 
family,  education,  and  Chinese  tities.  In  dealing  with  educa- 
tion and  other  topics  too  much  reliance  has  been  placed  on 
such  sources  as  the  official  Chinese  News  Service.  con- 

ditions are  much  better  described  in  Gerald  F.  Winfield’s 
recent  publication  on  China:  The  Land  and  the  People.  Under 
“Economic  Organization,”  Mr.  Forman  describes  communica- 
tions, press,  food,  and  industrialization. 

The  reviewer  finds  especially  valuable  the  sections  based  on 
personal  observation.  Among  these  are  the  analysis  of  the 
Battle  at  Changkufeng  Hill  (p.  105),  and  the  chapters  on  the 
press  and  on  transportation. 
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cabinet  has  decided  to  torm  an  Un- Japanese  Activities  Com* 
mittee  under  its  jurisdiction. 

March  14:  Australia.  Representatives  of  Great  Britain,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia  open  defense  talks.  The  Australian  De- 
fense Minister  expresses  hopes  for  a Pacific  defense  pact  sim- 
ilar to  the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 

March  14:  Burma.  The  Government  offers  to  give  the 
Karen  rebel  forces  an  autonomous  state  of  their  own  within 
the  Burmese  Union. 

March  14:  China.  The  Communist  radio  announces  the 
establishment  of  a regional  government  for  a three-province 
area  north  of  die  Yangtze  River. 

March  14:  Korea.  The  Korean  Army  is  reported  to  have 
launched  a “spring  offensive”  against  Communist-led  guer- 
rilla bands  in  South  Korea. 

March  14:  Philippines.  The  Supreme  Court  upholds  the 
removal  of  Jose  Avelino  as  Senate  President  and  the  election 
of  Senator  Cuenco  to  fill  die  post.  A “rump  Senate”  in- 
vestigating committee  had  found  Avelino  guilty  on  three  sepa- 
rate charges  involving  graft  and  impropriety. 

March  15:  Burma.  Official  reports  state  that  Karen  rebel 
forces  have  gained  control  of  virtually  the  entire  country 
except  for  the  capital,  Rangoon. 

March  15:  China.  It  is  reported  that  the  cost-of-living 
^ 1,339  times  higher  than  it  was  in  August  when  the 
gold  yuan  was  introduced. 

March  15:  Japan.  General  Douglas  MacArthur  suspends 
the  operation  of  the  Tokyo-Moscow  radio-telegraph  circuit. 

Fifty  thousand  persons  parade  in  Tokyo  in  a demonstration 
ostensibly  directed  against  the  Yoahida  government  but  re- 
portedly aimed  at  the  new  American  austerity  policy  for  Japan. 

March  16:  China.  Premier  Ho  Ying-chin  indicates  that 
he  would  welcome  US  aid. 

March  16:  Korea.  Premier  Lee  Bum  Suk  charges  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  actively  aiding  anti -government  guerrilla  forces 
in  South  Korea. 

March  17:  China.  One  hundred  thousand  Communist 
troops  are  reported  to  have  been  dispatched  to  join  the  two 
major  Communist  armies  operating  in  eastern  and  central 
China  Owing  to  the  delay  in  proposed  peace  talks,  Nationalist 
officials  are  operating  on  the  assumption  that  the  Communist 
leaders  are  divided  on  the  question  of  their  next  step. 


March  4 to  17,  1949 

March  4:  Japan.  Occupation  authorities  ask  for  a reduc- 
tion in  the  proposed  record  national  budget  of  578  billion  yen. 

March  5 : Guam.  The  Guam  Assembly  walks' out  in  protest 
against  what  it  calls  an  attempt  by  the  US  Navy  to  curtail 
its  legislative  authority. 

March  5:  India.  In  answer  to  criticism  from  labor  groups. 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  withdraws  a proposed  bill  to  outlaw 
strikes  in  essential  industries. 

March  7:  Japan.  Reports  state  that  a decrease  in  ship- 
ments of  manganese  from  India  to  the  US  is  due  to  offers 
of  higher  prices  by  SCAP  authorities. 

March  7:  Micronesia.  The  UN  Security  Council  votes  to 
turn  over  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  its  functions  relating  to 
political,  economic,  social,  and  educational  matters  in  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (US). 

March  8:  China.  Premier  Sun  Fo  announces  his  resignation 
smd  that  of  his  cabinet.  Acting  President  Li  Tsung-jen  urges 
the  former  Minister  of  National  Defense,  Gen.  Ho  Ying-chin, 
to  take  over  the  premiership. 

March  8:  India.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  states  that  “bind- 
ing covenants”  will  be  avoided  by  Asian  nations  in  future  con- 
ferences. 

March  8:  Indochina.  An  agreement  establishing  “an  in- 
dependent Viet  Nam  within  the  French  Commonwealth”  is 
signed  at  the  Elys6e  Palace  in  France  by  French  President 
Vincent  Auriol  and  the  former  Emperor  of  Annam,  Bao  Dai. 

March  8:  Japan.  Textile  manufacturers  meeting  in  Pater- 
son, New  Jersey,  launch  an  attempt  to  have  Congress  place  an 
embargo  on  Japanese  woven  silks,  rayons,  smd  labels  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  “ruinous  competition  forced  upon  American 
industry”  by  the  occupation  government  in  Japan. 

March  10:  China.  Fifty  US  Senators  ask  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  action  on  Senator  McCanan’s  bill  to 
set  up  an  aid  plan  for  Nationalist  China. 

March  10:  Indochina.  Debate  in  the  French  National  As- 
sembly on  the  Indochina  problem  is  postponed  pending  ac- 
tion on  a bill  which  would  institute  a Cochinch ina  Assembly, 
changing  flnrhmrhina’s  regime  from  that  of  a colony  to  that 
of  an  internally  independent  state,  thus  setting  the  pattern 
for  the  formation  of  a Viet  Nam  state. 

March  10:  Indonesia.  During  a Security  Council  debate 
the  United  States  delegation  protests  Dutch  policy  in  Indo- 
nesia, and  insists  that  the  Netherlands  allow  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  to  set  itself  up  again  as  a working  government. 

March  12:  Burma.  Karen  troops  occupy  a section  of  Man- 
dalay. 

March  12:  China.  General  Ho  Ying-chin  is  named  Premier. 

March  12:  Guam.  The  upper  house  of  Guam’s  Congress 
joins  the  lower  house  in  a “strike”  stemming  from  an  argu- 
ment with  the  naval  governor  over  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

March  12:  India.  A conference  of  Indian  smd  Pakistani 
military  commanders  meeting  with  the  UN  Commission  for 
India  and  Pakistan  agrees  on  a provisional  truce  line  to  re- 
place the  present  cease-fire  positions  in  Kashmir. 

March  12:  Indochina.  The  Cochinchina  bill,  considered  die 
key  to  the  French  proposal  to  restore  peace  in  Indochina,  is 
passed  by  the  French  National  Assembly. 

March  13:  Japan.  It  is  reported  that  Premier  Yoshida’s 


The  Far  Eastern  Survey  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the 
accuracy  of  items  in  the  “News  Chronology.”  The  chronology 
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T.  . .-■J®  P^P<>se  of  this  mambrabdum  is  to  ascertain  through 

organization^6  Stat*  Department  receives  publications  of  the  above 

BACKGROUND;  ’ 


The  above  organisation  is  being  investigated  by  +.Mft 
Bureau  as  a result  of  allegations  that  it  is  a Con&unist-infiltrated 
group.  Investigation  has  established  some  infiltration,  although 
a recent  change  in  leadership  has  resulted  in  the  removal  of  indi- 
viduals with  pro— Communist  tendencies* 


. _ ...  .®*®  organisation^  activities  and  publications  generally 
deal  with  international  affairs,  particularly  in  the  Jkr  East,  and7 
are,  therefore,  of  interest  to  the  State  Department. 


,><C^ThLB^^eaU,  throu^  the  New  York  Office,  is  furnished  a 
copy  of^Far  Eastern  Survey",  published  by  the  above  group,  as  well 
as  numerous  other  pamphlets  and  advertisements  which  it  is  believed 
are  of  interest  to  the  State  Department* 


- . x £?  the  past,  material  of  this  nature  in  which  it  is  be- 
lieved the  State  Department  is  interested  have  been  photostated  and 
forwarded  to  that  Department. 
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It  is  recommended  that  this  memorandum  be  forwarded  to 
ie  liaison  Section  to  Ascertain  from  the  State  Department  if  that 
I -£ScelTe»  Ffflj-Qations  of  the  captioned  qtmH t» 
fsuch  is  the  case,  it  will  then  no  logger  be  necessary  for  the  Bureau 
to  duplicate  this  information  for  the  \State  Department  j 
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The  following  list  of  projects  includes  ell  current  studies 
in  the  I HI  research  program  as  of  May  1,  1949.  It  is  followed  by  a sup- 
plementary list  of  other  I HI  studies  now  in  the  press  or  recently  pub- 
lished. 

Beginning  in  June  1949,  the  I HI  plans  to  launch  a new  research 
program  on  certain  aspects  of  "The  Political  and  Economic  Modernization 
of  the  Far  East  and  its  Consequences  for  the  Western  World."  It  will  in- 
clude studies  on  the  development  of  Far  Eastern  nationalism;  on  the  growth 
and  structure  of  the  modern  bureaucracy  and  modern  capitalism  in  Far  East- 
ern countries;  on  economic  development  and  Improvement  of  living  standards 
in  selected  Far  Eastern  areas;  on  the  role  of  Western  enterprise  in  Far 
Eastern  modernization;  and  on  sane  international  consequences  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Western  power  in  the  Far  East.  Specific  projects  in  this  program 
are  now  being  formulated  and  will  be  announced  later. 

The  first  section  of  the  following  list  relates  to  the  studies 
financed  or  sponsored  by  the  International  Research  Committee  of  the  In- 
stitute. The  second  section  includes  studies  of  Far  Eastern  and  Pacific 
problems  started  * ndapandentiy  by  certain  National  Councils.  The  list 
excludes  the  numerous  projects  undertaken  by  some  Councils  ( such  as  those 
in  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom)  on  international  problems  outside  the 
Pacific  area.  The  information  on  the  new  and  the  older  uncompleted  pro- 
jects is  necessarily  subject  to  later  revision  as  both  method  and  scope 
of  studies  often  have  to  be  modified  from  the  original  plans. 


I.  PROJECTS  IN  TRE  INTERNATIONAL  RESEARCH  IROGRAM 
Far  East  and  General 

A SHORT  SUKVEI  OF  FAR  EASTERN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  1937-49.  By  F.  C. 
Jones.  This  study  is  based  partly*  on  the  author's  work  for  the  Survey  of 
International  Affairs.  It  is  being  prepared  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  International  Secretariat  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs. To  be  completed  early  in  1950. 

FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION.  By  Horace  Belshaw.  A preliminary 
report  on  the  agricultural  aspects  of  this  subject  was  prepared  for  the 
Tenth  IEl  Conference  (1947).  This  is  being  revised  and  expanded  into  a 
more  comprehensive  book  and  will  probably  toe  published  under*  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Secretariat  inA950»* 


• - 10  * 

NATIONALISM  IN  TK2  IDEHR  HR  ^Jg^ggSJS^  mS^KSASS 

ItTsThsLed  Hr  completion  in  1950. 

teSM  js^srg  fOT  4116 1947 

Sr  conference  end  the  final  report  will  be  completed  in  194V. 

HEVELOBJENT  CF  UHANL  AREAS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.  * “seprS.^A- 

s *«-?«-.  *- *- 

end  Indonesia  are  planned  for  a second  volume. 

ORIENTAL  SOCIETY.  Ey  Karl  A.  Wttfogel.  This  general 

nomic  and  social  structOTeeas  constitutes  part  of  the  larger  pro- 

the  International  Secretariat,  I«*,  ®?d.  tlt utional  history,  which  the  author 
gram  of  researoh  on  Asiatic  social  . A large 

is  directing  for  the  Far  Eastern  iMtltate.^TCTsity  gr  a^Jor  publication 

part  of  the  book  has  been  completed  and  it  will  protiaDxy  oe  j 

late  in  1950. 

AMERICAN  FAS  EASTERN  FOLICT  SINCE  1945.  ^ EA^rERN^TOLICY  hy  T.  A.  Bisson. 
ffgSt  £Ei2m  SS^TWSSi-  "A  the  American  m and  the  Seore- 
tariat  late  in  1949. 

0.  8.  ECONOMIC  TOLICI  in  THE  Ff  EAST  ^VhSflepi  ^toe^Ttf 
conditions  in  Far  Eastern  countries^  P®  . c^ooliey.  It  will  be  issued  under 

«reUt  late  in  1949. 

documents  on  swiet  far  eastisn  iolici 

3£  ^^nta^e^tiafZ  by  the  International  Secretariat  late  in  1949. 
INTERNATIONAL  AIR  Tf^^[thE^'lFR  Se^ar^^wee’originnlly  begun  hy  G. 

of  International  Affairs  in  1949. 

^THE  POSTNAR  INTERNATIONAL  luder^^^craaaiMB 

Carter.  This  etudy.  **»«»»»  ^^^fi^Ls  been  further  supported 
Science  Research  Council  and  the  CanaaiM  »b  » Carter  to  devote  more  atten- 

by  . special  IK  MntaHrt  gr«* to  ^ TialtlBg 

half  of  1949  and  will  probably  complete  the  report 

in  1950. 
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ORIGIN  AND  EEffELORffiNT  OF  THE  MODERN  CHINESE  BUSINESS  CLASS.  By  Chefi'Chen-fcan. 

This  inquiry,  undertaken  for  the  China  IHl,  was  begun  in  Peiping  about  August 
1948  »nd  tfas  to  be  continued  in  Shanghai  and  scheduled  for  completion  in  1950. 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  far  these  plans  will  have  to  be  altered  because  of  events 
in  China.  At*  introductory  essay  on  THE  RISE  (F  THE  MODERN  CHINESE  BUSINESS  CItASS 
by  Shih  Kuo-heng  and  Marion  J.  Levy,  Jr.,  has  been  prepared  for  the  IHl  Inter- 
national Secretariat  and  was  issued  in  mimeographed  form  in  April  1949. 

LAN  AND  SOCIETY  IN  CHINA.  By  Chu  Tung-tsu.  This  revision  and  translation  of  an 
earlier  work  in  the  Chinese  language  will  be  completed  early  in  1949.  The  Inter- 
national Secretariat,  in  cooperation  with  the  Far  Eastern  Institute,  University 
of  Washington,  hopes  to  arrange  for  the  report  to  be  issued  in  1949. 

COMMUNISM  IN  CHINA,  1937-1948.  By  Michael  Lindsay.  This  study,  based  partly  on 
the  author*  s experiences  in  Communist  China,  is  scheduled  for  completion  late  in 
1949.  The  project  is  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  International  Secretariat 
and  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs. 

THE  CHINESE  GENTRY.  By  Fei  Hsiao-tung  and  Quentin  Pan.  An  elaboration  of  Pro- 
fessor Fei*s  earlier  study  which  was  summarized  in  his  pamphlet  PEASANTRY  AND 
GENTRY,  published  in  1946.  It  is  hoped  that  this  report,  which  has  been  prepared 
at  Tsinghua  University,  Peiping,  will  be  published  by  the  International  Secretariat 
in  1949,  with  the  editorial  assistance  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Robert  Redfield. 

CAPITAL  FORMATION  AND  CONSUMERS*  OUTLAY  IN  CHINA.  By  Ou  Pao-ean.  This  technical 
monograph  is  to  be  issued  in  mimeographed  form  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Secretariat  and  the  Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  Academia  Sinica,  Nan- 
king, during  1949. 

NOTES  ON  LABOR  IN  NATIONALIST  CHINA  1937-1947.  By  Israel  Epstein,  with  a supple- 
ment on  postwar  developments  by  Julian  Friedman.  A study  of  wartime  labor  condi- 
tions changes  in  the  Chinese  labor  movement.  The  resort  will  be  issued  in 
mimeographed  form  by  the  IHl  Secretariat  in  1949. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  CHINA.  By  Wang  Kan-yu.  This  companion  study  to  •Government 
and  Politics  in  Modem  China"  by  Chian  Tuan-eheng,  and  also  dealing  mainly  with 
policies  of  the  Nationalist  Government,  is  now  completed  and  will  be  issued  in 
mimeographed  font  under  the  auspices  of  .the  International  Secretariat  during  1949. 

CHINA *S  POLITICS.  By  Lawrence  K.  Rosinger.  Mr.  Rosinger  is  preparing  a revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of' his  book,  CHINA’S  TJARTIME  POLITICS,  which  is  to  be  com- 
pleted late  in  1949.  It  is  to  be  published  as  before  by  the  Princeton  University 
Press  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Secretariat. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  FORMOSA.  By  George  Kerr.  This  study  covering  wartime 
and  postwar  developments  is  being  written  for  the  International  Secretariat  at 
the  Far  Eastern  Institute,  University -cf  Washington.  Jt  is  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion about  May  1949. 

CHINESE  CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE.  By  Wu  Chi-yuen.  An  expanded  edition  of  the  study 
issued  by  the  Chins  IHl  in  1945.  It  is  hoped  that  the  revised  report  may  be  is-  . 
rand  in.  mSjBMs^tmpbed  form  pjr  t he  Internet.!  noal  Secretariat  in  1949. 


jam's  abmcoiotml  tROBUJIS.  ****ZZS^£ 

£t«„i,.  worm,  «*g  ?&££2££  Mta  - the  Int8rnatlooal 

competed  about  July  1949  and  jMDiionea.  w*» 

Secretariat,  early  In  1950.  This 

Secretariat  early  in  1950.  . 

THE  IMPACT  OF  SOAP  ON  JAPAN*  % n ^i^etl^lono^Japan  ia  being  pro- 

political  and  economic  ©tt®6*®  ' °i  Secretariat.  The  report  *111  gj" 

wxod  under  the  auspices  of  tjw^international  Seere^  enfcltled  jroSIECTS  FOE  KMO- 

bably  be  completed  eariy  in  J^lghed  for  the  Secretariat  by  Macmillan,  N.  I. 

CRACY  IN  JAPAN  has  recently  been  publisnea  jot 

. . T r*+A  This  intensive  socio— 

A JAPANESE  URBAN  COMMON ITIt  5^,  and* informants*  reports  has  reoastly 

srsiwre  a 

grant  ehioh  the  Secretariat  baa  agr»* 

to  administer*  . , 

, evuTTLCTTiM  Bv  members  of  the  Japan  insui— 
ASHSCTS  OF  DEMOCRATIZATION  INJ JAPAN*  A SIMTOSTOM^  By  9getmm  Tadao  lanaibara. 

trie  of  Baclflo  Studies  * »S  md  the  whole  study  rill  he  w- 

•ggf  i^^^hfSt^tlSnal  Secretariat  hope,  to  eaalrt  In  publiehlng  and 

distributing  the  report. 


£orea  u . ino  This  oolitioal’  and  eco- 

KOREA'S  KOTJ®  mCHfllS.  By  thelate  »ui  Be  published  untor 

-2  by  the  Harvard  Brivaraity 

Preaa,  late  In  1949.  . 

A SHCBT  HIStOKI  Of  KOREA.  By  the  free  ^Matorle  tines  to  the 

cultural  and  political  history  of ^^K^  L^c«npleted  at  the  time  of  Professor 
present.  ' About  half  of  the  book  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 

^’ju&Etod  of  «*  International  Seeretertat  In  1950. 

GEOCKAIHI  OF  KOREA.  By  Shannon  J^jS’snd1^^^  rt!!die^will  be 

^•"s-j^sis:  g sracaa,.-~u». 

frmtheast  Asia  . 

SOBVEY  CP  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.  By  VictorPOTcell.  ^^JJj^^njthTRoyal  Institute 
Sthe  Irintau^doee  ^fiSedS  H> 

ef  International  Affairs.  fjjjj ^veiiSonoi^^^96  oeaounities  *» 

•ing  tbe  economic,  social  and  pdttisai 


Bum,  Sim,  Indochina,  Malaya,  .Britleh  Borneo,  Inlonoala  at^  ttepnipplaoa, 

Snto  publlahed  In  1950.  The  aeeond  ' ^tfSSSeSTS  1950. 

polities,  nationalist  movements  and  economic  problems  will  P* 

BOTHS  OP  JAPAHESE  OOCTMIMIK  SOUTHEAST  ASIA. 

and  Richard  Adloff.  Thla  report  of  a field  ^ 

Secretariat  mill  be  completed  early  in  1950.  It  ppooawy  of 

several  shorter  monographs  Asia,"  will  be 

these,  a ureliminary  survey  of  "Left-^inp  Movements  in  souzneae*  , 

LSSmOby  the  International  Secretariat  In  cooperation  with  the 

Hoover  Institute  and  Library. 

HSOTOBBKT  ® SELP-G  WERHMEOT  W BRITISH  ”**^  **/*%*? 

Wort  on  theca  nanoranda,  iihloh  are  being  prepared,  hyto.A.S. 

basis  of  group  discussions  at  Chatham  House,  has  teen  delayed.  _ 

^jSh^balaauad  In  nlneographad  An.  by  the  Royal  Inetitute  of  laterna- 

tional  Affairs  in  1950. 

v Wnm«  a ““  ^^m^oTS^tionai 

Mr.  S.  H.  Jones  mill  bo  finished  late  in  1949* 

INDOCHINA  AND  VIET  NAM.  By  Ellen  Hammer.  This  survey of 

andFrench  postmar  policy  in. Indochina  will  he  c^ple^  ehortly  and  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Secretariat  in  early  1950. 

LAND  UTILIZATION  IN  INDOCHINA.  By  Pierre  Gourou. 

Elizabeth  ftslzer.  This  large  survey  was  originally  jMUMJnrvmOaJv 
the  Centre  d'Etudes  de  Politique  Etrangere  in  1940.  It  is  expected  that 1^e 
gpoltloxi,  containing  a supplement  on  postmar 

the  auspices  of  the  International  Secretariat  and  the  Centre  d*Etudes  an 

AMERICAN  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  HILIPPINES.  This  unfini^  st^  ^tte  late  Jweph 
« Kavrien  mas  originally  scheduled  for  inclusion  in  the  IHl  Inquiry  Series.  Ar- 

bwmnade  irlth  Miaa  Catharine  IWter  to  rertae  and  bring 
tS*rtudy  up-to^toand  jwbliah  It  under  the  auaplcea  of  the  International  Sacra- 
tariat,  early  in  1950. 

OTLimHE  HATIOHAUSH.  By  Abrahaa  Chapman,  thla  twlca  «*  *he  evolu- 

tion of  Filipino  antlonallan  la  being  written  for  the  Anerlcan  HR.  It  la  ache 
duled  to  be  finished  in  1949* 

ra*anc  effects  cfrarihthe  lanipPMEs;  By  Joee  Apoatoi.  *“!  *? 

being  prepared  for  the  Phillp-lne  IHl  end  la  tO^UAtaTear^atiaa  In  1949. 

A preliminary  paper  mas  submitted  to  the  Stratford  Conference. 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  POLICY  TOWARDS  THE  PHILIPPINES.  By  Shirley  Jenkjns*  £ pre- 
liminary draft  of  this  study  mas  submitted  as  a paper  for  the  Tenth  IHl  Conference. 
The  revised  report  mill  be  published  under  the  anspioes  of  the  Ameriean  IHl  in  1949. 


FREEDOM  OF  PERSON  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.  By  Bruno  Lasker. 

bondage  in  many  forma  is  to  be  issued  under  the  auspioes  of  the  im  Secretariat 
and  the  American  IHl  late  in  1949  hy  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 

THE  HIILIPPINE  RURAL  ECONOMY.  By  Joseph  Spencer,  University  of . ^ ^ . , . 
Los  Angeles.  This  survey  based  on  recent  field  investigations  by  the  author  will 
be  completed  for  the  International  Secretariat  in  1950. 


pacific  £gl,gn&g 

AUSTRALIA  AND  DEJENDENT  IE0TLES  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC.  By  Linden  A.  Mander.  This 
book  is  being  prepared  at  the  University  of  Washington  for  Plication  voter  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Secretariat.  It  will  be  completed  about  June  1949. 

MICRONESIA  TODAY.  By  Leonard  Mason.  This  survey  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  problems  in  the  trust  territory  since  1945  is  being  made  in  coo-p^tixm 
with  the  University  of  Hawaii.  Preparation  of  the  report  has  be 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  IHl  in 

1950. 

LAW  AND  ADMINISTRATION  IN  NEW  GUINEA.  By  Thomas  P.  Pry.  This  study  is  to  pub- 
lished under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Australian  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs and  the  International  Secretariat  in  1949. 

LAND  UTILIZATION  IN  AUSTRALIA.  By  S.  M.  Wadham  and  G.  L.  Wood.  A revised  md 
enlarged  edition  of  this  earlier  IHl  book  is  now  ready  for  publication  by  the 
Melbourne  University  Press  under  the  auspices  of  the  tote^tionalSecretoriat 
and  the  Australian  Institute  of  International  Affairs.  It  will  appear  in  1949. 


INDIAN  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  PACIFIC  AREA  AND  THE  FAR  EAOT.  By  ^.  K.  R.  V. 
- This  project  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian  Council  of 

World  Affairs  has  only  reoently  been  started  and  will  probe  ly  he  completed  In 
1950. 

SECURITY  EtOBISS  OF  INDIA  AND  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN  AREA.  By  members  of  the  research 
staff  of  the  Indian  Council  of  World  Affairs  under  the  direction  of  A.  Appadorai. 

This  study,  which  supplements  the  other  IFR  study  iSra 

Pacific,"  has  only  recently  been  started  and  will  probably  be  completed  in  1950. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  EFFICIENT  HJBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  IN  INDIA.  By  A.  D.  Gorwalla* 
This  study,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian  Council  of  World  Affairs,  has  only 
recently  been  started.  It  is  scheduled  for  completion  early  in  1950* 

POPULATION  PRESSURE  AND  ECONOMIC  EFFICIENCY  IN  INDIA.  By  D.  Ghosh.  New  American 
edition  with  an  introduction  by  Kingsley  Davis.  To  be  issued  the  IHl  Inter- 
national Secretariat  in  cooperation  with  the  Indian  Council.  Fall  1949* 


II*  OTHER  FAR  EASTERN  AND  PACIFIC  AREA  RESEARCH 
PROJECTS  OF  THE  IHt  NATIONAL  COUNCILS 

tote  of  Iteclf  1c  Relations 


institute  or  racuic  ne^axionB 

ANNUAL  REVIEW  CF  THE  FAR  EAST  AND  UNITED  STATES  FAR  MSTERN  POLICY.  By 

K.  Rosinger,  The  first  of  a new  aeries  of  annual  surveys  which 

detailed  account  of  the  political,  economic,  military,  and  social 

in  each  country  in  their  national  and  international  setting,  with  special  ref er- 

SeTto  toe  policies  of  the  United  States.  The  first  volume  covering  1949  will 

he  published  early  in  1950* 

THE  FAR  EAST  IN  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  POLICY.  By  Uving  S. 
and  Margaret  M.  Garritsen*  This  brief  report,  stressing  the  f facts  jf  Far  East- 
ern economic  developments  on  the  international  economic  position  and  financial 
policy  of  the  United  States,  will  be  issued  during  1949. 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  CF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.  By  Jan  0.  M.  Broek.  This 
nre pared  uixier  the  auspices  of  the  American  IFR,  and  financed  by  to?  Coolidge 
F^SSti^Ss  been  cStinued  by  the  author  during  his  stay  in  Holland  and  Java. 
The  first  volume  will  probably  b^  completed  in  1950. 

m eochchio  suhimki  or  the  occopatioh  of  jam,  1945-1948.  *f 

This  brief  survey  is  being  prepored  at  the  University  of  Washington  as  partof 
to  jr^Ttolaolfic  Hortheest  Division  of  the  taerlcan  I®.  To  be  con- 
{dated  late  in  1949. 

THE  SHAPING  OF  MODERN  INDIA.  By  Daniel  and  Alice  Thorner • T 

of  social  structure  and  major  political  and  economic  developments  in  India.  To 

be  completed  in  1949. 

POSTWAR  FISHERIES  IN  THE  PACIFIC.  By  Kline  Swygard.  A short  eurvey  ?f  ^^®tory 
of  the  halibut,  eoekeye,  and  other  fisheries  agreements  in  effect,  and  the  Pjob- 
iLaof  other  fishSto  likely  to  require  Intentional  5°“*^' 
the  costwar  fisheries  programs  of  the  U.S.A. , the  U.S.S.R.,  and  of  Japan  unaer 
to  0^1^  TO  ta’SSJeted  for  to  Pacific  Hortoest  Division  of  the  tori- 

can  IHl  late  in  1949. 

HAWAII  IN  THE  MAKING.  By  Andrew  W.  Lind.  A short  background  study  of  the  Islands 
as  they  approach  statehood.  It  will  probably  be  completed  in  1949. 
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AUSTRALIAN  COLONIAL  POLICY.  By  J.  D.  Legge.  A study  of 

Ibpua  up  to  toe  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Scheduled  for  publication  In  1949. 

IMMIGRATION.  By  W.  D.  Borrie.  A study  of  Australian  immigration  policy.  Sche- 
duled for  publication  in  1949. 

AUSTRALIA’S  FOREIGN  POLICY.  By  Gordon  Greenwood.  Scheduled  for  publication  in 
1949. 
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ments). By  T.  P.  Fry.  * " “ . ‘™r — ~~ — 1 ' - -r— ~ 
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0UI4M  W ITOEIB  AFFAIRS.  Volune  III  In  this  Burvay  ^rl^  erOTta  frOT  Septem 
Sir  19U  totoy  1944  la  belug  prepered  by  R.  0.  Irottar  » 

SechSuled  for  publication  In  1949.  Volume  IV  la  being  prepared  by  F.  H.  Seeerd 

Him  for  publication  in  1949* 

THE  CRISIS  IB  cousin.  ADWNISTRATIO).  Edited  by  Gordon  0.  Breen  and  Solon  T. 
Kimball* 

THE  U.S.SaR*  - LA®,  CULTURE  AND  NATION:  A Geographic  Approach.  By  Griffith 
Taylor | George  Tatbamf  and  D*  F.  Putnam, 

CANADA'S  ran  NCKTH.  By  Trevor  Iloyd.  this  general  eurrey  of  northern  Canada  la 
scheduled  for  publication  in  1949* 
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INDIA  AND  BURMA.  By  R.  Venkateswaran  in  collaboration  with  M.  A,  Raechid. 

INDIA  AND  CHINA.  By  Tan  Yun-shan.  This  study  by  a Chinese  scholar  long  resident 
in  India  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  late  1949. 

INDIA  AND  HA1AU.  By  H.  Raghevsn.  This  study  Is  expected  to  be  jnbllsbed  In 
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JAPANESE  BEHAVIOUR  IN  BAR  AND  CONIJOESr.  By  Sir  Paul  ^ler.  ^th  the  aseletance 
of  a group  of  experts  on  various  aspects  of  Japanese  life.  This  study  Is  sohe- 
duLed  for  completion  An  1949.  * 
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•PHTT  stack  SHIPS  Bv  G.  F.  Hudson.  This  long-term  study  of  the  effects  of  Western 

social  life  ofjapan  egoe  1856  1»  being  nade  under 

the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs. 

BONG  KONG.  Report  by  a Chethan  House  study  group.  Itlehoped  to  complete  this 
during  1949,  but  publication  plans  have  not  yet  been  decided. 
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of  Professor  Tadao  Yanaibara.  ! chi  legal  systems  by  Sakaye  TJagat- 

Yoshitaka  Oka,  econo^c  history  jjj0*  issued  under  the  auspices  of 

auma,  and  education  by  Munetami  Kaig  • -rfieduled  for  coohLe^i°n  i®  i949. 
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ground of  Modern  Business  Development  in  China.  By  Marion  J.  Levy,  Jr. 

Part  lit  The  Early  Development  of  the  Modern  Chinese  Business  Class. 

By  Kuo-heng  Shih.  64  pp.  $1,00 

28.  FRONTIER  LAND  SYSTEMS  IN  SOUTHERNMOST  CHINA.  By  Chen  Han-seng.  A compara- 

tive study  of  agrarian  problems  and  social  organisation  among  the  Rii  Yi 
people  of  Yunnan  and  the  Kamba  people  of  Slkang.  156  pp.  $2.00 

29.  THREE  REPORTS  ON  THE  MALAYAN  PROBLEM.  By  David  R.  Rees-Williams,  Tan  Cheng 

Look,  S.  S.  Awbery  and  F.  V.  Dailey.  1949.  46  pp.  $ ,50 

30.  JAPAN'S  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY.  By  John  R.  Stewart.  With  an  appendix  giving  the 

text  of  a report  on  the  textile  industry  in  the  countries  ef  East  Asia 
and  India  prepared  for  the  UN/ECAFE.  1949.  82  pp.  $1.25 

31.  AMERICA'S  PACIFIC  DEPENDENCIES.  A Survey  of  American  Administration  Pro- 

gress toward  Self-flule  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory. By  Rupert  Emerson,  Lawrence  S.  Finkelstein,  E.  L.  Bartlett,  Geroge 
H.  MeLane  and  Roy  E.  James.  American  IPR.  1949,  125  pp.  $1.50 

32.  CULTURAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.  By  Virginia 

Thompson  and  Richard  Adloff . In  cooperation  with  the  Southeast  Asia  insti- 
tute and  the  Far  Eastern  Association.  1948.  90  pp.  $1.25 

33.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SELF-RULE  AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN  BURMA,  MALAYA,  AND  THE  PHILIP- 

PINES. By  John  F.  Cady  (Burma).  Patricia  G.  Barnett  (Malaya),  and  Shirley 
Jenkins  (the  Phillo-lnes).  1948.  American  IIR.  104  pp.  $1.25 

34.  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  ECONO' Y IN  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION.  By  J.  W.  Williams.  Is- 

sued jointly  with  the  New  Zealand  Institute.  1948.  102  pp.  $1.75 

35.  CHINESE  ECONOMIC  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Richard  Wilhelm.  Translated  from  the 
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